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My Grosbeak Friends 
By EDWIN RUSSELL DAVIS 
With Photographs by the Author 


T WAS bitter cold on the morning of January 2, 1922, the thermometer 
registering 10 degrees below zero. A fierce northwest wind was driving 
tiny particles of ice into every crack and crevice of the buildings, and their 


>) 


GOOD LUCK! 


razor-like points well-nigh cut the skin 
of the luckless wayfarer that chanced to 
be outdoors. 

As I threw up the curtain of my 
kitchen window, a novel sight met my 
gaze. Perched in the top of a large 
cherry tree that stands near the corner 
of my lot, was a flock of thirty-two 
Evening Grosbeaks, composed of about 
equal numbers of males and females. 
The gorgeous yellow, black-and-white 
plumage of the males fairly glistened in 
the light of the rising sun, making a pic- 
ture, beautiful and impressive in the ex- 
treme. But I wasted no time contem- 
plating this memorable scene. Hastening 


to different windows I carefully raised them and threw from each a quantity of 


seeds and crumbs out into the yard. 


The snow was deep, and frozen hard as a macadam road; most of the seeds 
were whirled away by the fierce gale that was blowing, but some lodged in 
crevices in the snow, forming dark specks which the birds were not slow to 
perceive, and first one, and then another volplaned to the ground and eagerly 
partook of them. They remained only a few minutes, however, then suddenly 
they took wing and disappeared. I was greatly elated with the result of my 
experiment, for I felt sure that, having once tasted the food, they would 
certainly return for more. My prediction proved correct, for early the next 
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morning the entire flock appeared for their breakfast, which I had been es- 
pecially careful to provide for them the night before. After that they came 
regularly each morning, arriving a little while before sunrise. It was not long 
before they discovered the room in which I slept, and each morning thereafter 
they came, and perching on the higher branches, would peer at me through 
the open window, patiently waiting for me to rise and give them their breakfast. 
It was with the keenest delight that I hailed the opportunity of studying the 
habits of these beautiful and little-known birds at close range. 

Little has been recorded regarding their food in their native haunts. Some 
writers aver that they feed largely on the buds and seeds of trees. My ob- 
servations prove this to be correct in regard to seeds, for they devour with 
avidity the seeds of the box elder, the white ash, and the dried fruit and seeds 
of the mountain ash; but never have I seen them partaking of the buds of any 
tree, and I observed them daily in my apple, peach, cherry, plum, and pear 
trees, from early in January to the middle of May, while the buds were in 
every stage of development from their earliest formation to the perfect foliage 
and flower. 

It was but a few days after their first arrival when they discovered the 
window that opens onto a small roof that covers the porch at the basement door, 
where each morning I placed a goodly supply of food; and when they saw me 
about to open the window to put out the seeds, they would leave their perch in 
the tree-tops, and, helter-skelter down they would come and hastily partake 
of the repast, or quaff copiously from ‘the old oaken bucket.’ 

I eagerly grasped the op- 
portunity to photograph 
them, and in the days that 
followed succeeded in getting 
many unique and interesting 
pictures. It was only a matter 
of a few days before the birds 
became thoroughly convinced 
that I would do them no 
harm, and from then on they 
became very tame and con- 
fiding; so much so, in fact, 
that oftentimes they would 
alight on the camera itself 
while I was getting ready for 
an exposure. From this it 
would seem, to the casual ob- 
server, that there would be 

no difficulty whatever in 
A WELL-LADEN CHRISTMAS TREE taking all the pictures of them 
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that could be desired. This was in- 
deed true, provided a picture of a 
single individual was wanted; but if 
two or more were desired on the 
same plate, it meant, sometimes 
hours of waiting before they would 
bring themselves into the desired 
position. 

This was due to their pugnacity, 
for although they were evidently 
fond of associating in a compact 
flock, all keeping to the same tree- 
top or plot of ground, yet if any one 
member of the flock should by any 
chance come within a few inches of 
another, whether male or female, a 
‘scrap’ was immediately staged, 
which, however, always came to a 


decisive finish in from three to 
fourteen seconds. ‘BALANCE AND SWING 

Theirs is a most curious method 
of warfare; they do not fly at one another and seize a bunch of feathers, 
‘catch as catch can’ and scatter them over the ground as other birds do, until 
one or the other is ‘licked’ or ‘picked,’ as the case may be. Their mode of com- 
bat is quite different. Lowering their heads,they seize one another firmly by 
their thick, strong beaks, at the same time performing a most strenuous mas- 
tication act, which, however, lasts but a short space of time before one of the 
belligerents acknowledges defeat by letting go and beating a hasty retreat of 
a few feet, then, perhaps, the next minute attacking another member of the 
flock where the decision may be more in his favor. 

The joyous Christmas season had but just passed, and the discarded ever- 
greens lying around recalled the happy hours that the children had so recently 
enjoyed, and it occurred to me that the little folk from the North would, 
perhaps, enjoy a well-laden Christmas tree. So I planted two or three of the 
trees in the drifted snow, and on the branches hung tiny baskets filled with 
nuts and seeds. 

rhe birds immediately fell in with the idea, and it was a most pleasing 
sight to look upon their beautiful black and yellow plumage contrasting with 
the dark greens of the spruce and hemlocks, as they hastily emptied the baskets 
and eagerly waited to have them refilled. 

There are many bird-lovers who have never experienced the thrill of joy 
that comes from having a wild bird alight upon, or take food from, their hand. 
This was my pleasure many times with the Grosbeaks, for when I would go 
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to the window to feed them, quite often they would leave the food in the box 
and hop along to my outstretched hand, seeming to prefer taking a lunch from 
my hand rather than from the box. Still another diversion that seemed es- 
pecially pleasing to them was to partake of their breakfast from a small cone 
on the end of an evergreen twig which I held in my hand. 

Children, both old and young, greatly enjoy the exhilaration of a ride in the 
‘merry-go-round’ and I thought “Why not give the little wanderers from the 
North a taste of our summer pastime?’’ Without more ado, I constructed one 
of the devices, and, placing it, with a few seeds in each swinging ‘seat,’ where 
they would be apt to see it, awaited results. Without hesitation they took 
possession of each receptacle, and it was rare sport to see them ‘balance and 
swing’ as they deftly appropriated the food. 

I have always maintained that 
birds are worth their weight in gold; 
and to sustain this contention I pro- 
cured a balance, or scales, and hold- 
ing it in my hand invited some 
member of the flock to make the 
test. It wasn’t long before a most 
beautiful male accepted the 
challenge and leaped into the op- 
posing scale; the result amply proved 
that my premises were correct, as 
a glance at the photograph readily 
shows. 

The season wore on and the warm 
hand of spring, with soft, but re- 
lentless fingers, gradually loosened 
the fetters of the ice-bound rivulets and lakes, and forcing the reluctant 
winter back into oblivion, spread her green, flower-bedecked carpet over 
the wasted fields. The trees began putting on their summer garment of 
green, while the opening buds proclaimed the bountiful fruit crop of the coming 
autumn. Day by day the sun ranged higher and higher, augmenting the heat 
that was plainly distressing to the Grosbeaks. 

They now began to seek the thick foliage of the blossoming trees, where 
they would sit, panting, vainly endeavoring to find relief from the rays of the 
scorching sun. 

It seemed that each succeeding day must surely be their last with me, but 
for all the discomforts of the heat, they seemed loath to leave. But the ‘call 
of the wild’ was not to be resisted, and soon day by day, the flock began to 
grow smaller and smaller, until by May 12, only a few of the birds remained. 

On the morning of the 15th only two individuals of the flock appeared for 
their breakfast; during the day these two were seen several times, perched in 
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the near-by trees, but the next morning the food that I placed for them remained 
untasted, and I saw the birds no more. 

During the preceding night, they, too, had obeyed that mysterious, ir- 
resistible instinct that bade them return to the region of their birth. 

For several days after the birds left, a sort of lonesomeness came over me 
that nothing seemed to lift, save the thought that they might return again the 
following winter; so when the summer and fall had passed, and the chilly days 
of December, 1922, forced us to don overcoats and gloves, I watched carefully 
day by day, hoping each morning that I would find them feasting on the seeds 
and crumbs that I faithfully kept on their old familiar window shelf. 

But the snows and blizzards of 
winter came and went, and again ' 3 
spring was upon us; but the birds , 
didn’t come to me, nor did I hear of .~ 
a single Grosbeak appearing in any 
other place. The summer and fall 


passed, and the winter of 1923-24 
was well under way, still not a Gros- 
beak had been seen or heard in 
this vicinity. 

I had about abandoned all hope 
of seeing them again; so you can 
imagine my joyful surprise when 
early on the morning of January 
28, 1924, I looked from my window 
and saw one, a full plumaged 
male, perched on the top of my 
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pear tree. 

| immediately threw open the window and placed a good, generous handful 
of seeds on the shelf. No sooner did he see me place the seeds on the board, 
than down he came, and after hovering a moment before the window, settled 
down and commenced a most vigorous attack upon the grain. He was hungry; 
I never saw a bird take hold of a breakfast with the zeal and eagerness that 
that bird displayed. 

But he seemed nervous and lonesome, and kept his plaintive little peep, 
peep going incessantly; and I said, “Just wait; that bird will find a com- 
panion and bring him here, even if he has to go to the Arctic Circle in his 
search!” 

My surmise proved correct, for on February 8, he came to the window shelf, 
bringing with him another fine plumaged male! 

The next day, February 9, three birds, two males and one female, came to 
the window, and departing left a goodly pile of hulls, amply testifying to the 
appetite that they brought along with them. 
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On February 12 my flock numbered five individuals. After that, every few 
days another and another was added to my little family, until on April 2, 
during a most violent blizzard, I counted 20 individuals, about equal numbers 
of males and females, or immatures scrambling over the window shelf, picking 
the coveted morsels out from the whirling snow. This was the largest number 
observed at any one time. 

For two or three weeks the entire flock was sure to be on hand for their 
morning meal. April 25 I noticed that the flock was growing smaller, some 
three or four of their number having failed to appear. After this the flock grew 
smaller and smaller, as the warm days of May began swelling the buds on the 
trees and shrubs, and opening the crocuses and dandelions on the greening 
lawns. 

The characteristics of the flock of two years ago were noted in the actions 
of these birds: that of lingering longer at the feeding-place each day, as the 
season advanced. 

After eating their fill in the morning, they would fly to the near-by trees and 
after waiting an hour or so, would again visit the feeding place for another 
lunch; until it was no uncommon thing to see a few of them perched in the 
trees at 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

On May 10, they disappeared entirely; and on the 11th no birds were to be 
seen, so I thought they were all on their journey for the North, and that I 
should see them no more. 

But on the 12th of the month two of them were back at the feeding-place, 
and spent the day in the usual manner. 

On the 13th and 14th of May only one bird, a male, was seen; in the late 
afternoon he came and ate a hearty meal, then disappeared. 

Since then the food has remained untasted, and I don’t expect to see them 
again until another winter throws his white mantle over naked forests, frozen 
lakes, and withered pastures. 
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The Golden Doves of Fiji 


By CASEY A. WOOD, Chicago 


HE Islands of Fiji (over 200 in number, of which about 50 are inhabited) 

lie from 16 to 20 degrees south of the Equator. They vary in size from 

atolls less than an acre in extent to the largest, Viti Levu, that boasts 
an area of 2,594,000 acres, quite respectable rivers, mountain chains, and 
many square miles of forest. Altogether the group is nearly as large as the 
British West Indies combined. Fiji presents a truly tropical paradise, with a 
wonderful exotic flora and fauna; there, truly, everlasting spring abides and 
never-withering flowers. Over 120 species of native birds are found on the 
various islands, with a number of introduced varieties as well. 

Of this avifauna, the group is especially famous for its indigenous Doves 
and Pigeons; some of the most beautiful as well as the most curious Columbi- 
formes in the whole world are to be found in this part of Polynesia. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these avian forms (although not the rarest and most 
beautiful, that distinction being reserved for the lovely Chrysena victor, the 
Flame-colored or Orange Dove) is the Golden Dove (Chrysena luteovirens) 
peculiar to this part of Oceania. 

During a six months’ residence in Fiji I had ample opportunity to study 
these attractive birds, both in their wild state and as caged specimens, and 
had, in particular, excellent chances to observe them in their jungle habitat. 

The adult male of C. luteovirens is from 8 to 8.5 inches in length, with an 
olive-yellow head whose base displays a narrow and rather indistinct yellow 
collar. The eye (iris) is a bright canary-yellow. The plumage of the neck 
itself, as well as of the back, breast, and wing-coverts, is, in the adult male, 
very striking and quite unique, each feather standing out as a separate, 
lanceolate, golden-yellow plume tinged with green. The plumage of the lower 
breast is much smoother, and is of a brilliant green with yellow margins. The 
abdomen and under-tail coverts are bright yellow, the thighs and upper-tail 
coverts yellowish green. In other words, the general color-scheme of the male 
Golden Dove forms a charming symphony in yellow, green, and gold. The 
pretty little female is less elaborately clothed, her plumage being almost 
entirely green and, as in most birds, the abdominal and nuchal feathers are 
closely applied to the body. Her underparts are green shaded with yellowish. 

lhe immature birds (both male and female), before their first moult, 
closely resemble in color and other characters the mature female. The latter 
is smaller than the male—8 inches in length. Both birds are practically 
invisible in most jungle surroundings as long as they sit perfectly motionless, 
inasmuch as the foliage of the Fijian forest is permanent in its density and is 
nearly always of mixed green and yellow, like the Doves. 

The Golden Dove is rarely found outside Viti Levu, where its food is, as a 
rule, some kind of berry. 
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MALE GOLDEN DOVES 
From a painting for the author by C. Cheverlange 


The peculiarities of plumage in the male correspond to eccentricities of 
call-note; the Golden Dove has no ‘coo,’ but a ‘bark’—exactly like that of a 
yelping puppy dog! This cry is sometimes a guttural growl interjected with 
the barking sounds, and the latter may be repeated as often as ten to twelve 
times at rather regular intervals. 

One of my earliest excursions for field-study was made under the guidance 
of a hospitable young planter who undertook to guide me to a part of his 
estate (near Suva) where Doves might be seen. After tramping over wooded 
hill and flowering dale for an hour or two, we were unable to sight any of the 
promised birds, although my friend asserted that there were several in the 
trees about us, and that he had heard their call. ‘There,’ said he, ‘‘did you 
not hear that one—probably a full-grown male?” I replied that I heard only 
a dog barking, and that in my opinion the noise made by the canine aforesaid 
explained the absence of Doves, as it was notorious that dogs frighten birds. 
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“Why,” was his laughing answer, “that’s no dog; that’s our bird’’; and sure 
enough it was. Shortly afterward I saw in his native jungle my first ‘barking 
Pigeon.’ 

During my stay in Fiji this same friend sent me two ‘winged’ Golden 
Doves, one, evidently from its remarkable reticulated golden feathers and 
green velvet cap, a grown male, the other all green and apparently a female. 
My wife took charge of the latter, which was at first very wild but later became, 
by her at least, quite approachable. As it fortunately happened, neither bird 
had been seriously injured, and the little male, quite a different character 
from the other bird, appeared tame and affectionate. He soon recovered 
health and spirits and in a short time became accustomed to his new surround- 
ings. He liked to be taken in hand and stroked, and was from the first readily 
fed with the purple berries of a pretty ‘introduced’ Brazilian plant known 
locally as ‘Késter’s Curse,’ and by the systematic botanist as Clidemia hirta. 

Every morning about 6 o’clock he gave his call-notes—generally a succession 
of from five to ten ‘barks’—and at intervals during the day repeated them. 
On one occasion I counted ten of these notes. In the course of the day, the 
caged birds being placed on the open veranda, an excellent opportunity oc- 
curred to study their attitude toward other birds in the neighborhood. They 
did not seem to attract the attention of most of their kind except the (in- 
troduced) Mynah (Acridotheres tristis), that in Suva is a notorious enemy of 
many native birds. Several of these Starlings gathered about the Dove-cotes 
and tried to steal the berries from the branches that almost covered the boxes. 
They also gave, now and then, a fair imitation of the Chryscena’s ‘bark,’ which 
form of derision seemed further to irritate the Doves. Invariably a prolonged 
squabble followed, the Doves (and especially the green one) charging the 
enemy and uttering their growling calls. The little green Dove held his place, 
courageously hanging to the wires of his cage and hurling defiance at the 
enemy. Doubtless, similar encounters take place in the forest, into which the 
alien Mynah has penetrated, in an attempt to drive away all birds that 
encroach on his adopted territory. 

A French gentleman, named Cheverlange, an artist engaged in painting 
some birds for my collection, took a fancy to the little male Dove, partly 
because the bird gave the artist all his confidence and, in striking contrast to 
most of his other avian subjects, was quiet and tractable. He was allowed the 
freedom of the artist’s studio and loved to perch on the back of a chair as if 
to watch the progress of his own portrait. M. Cheverlange finally taught this 
Dove to eat pawpaws, fruit-cake, rice, etc., as a substitute for Clidemia 
berries that were not always easy to procure. 

When we left Fiji, in November, 1923, the Golden Doves were given to 
Mrs. Lillian Morey, who very kindly added them to her private aviary. Such 
Was our interest in these charming pets that we asked her to let us know, after 
the lapse of a few months, how they fared. This she very kindly did in a letter 
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dated April 17, 1924, most of which I quote, as follows: “I am sure you will 
be interested in news of the two Golden Doves. I have put them in a large 
cage, with two Canaries, just outside our dining-room veranda, a quite de- 
lightful spot for them. Incidentally, I may mention, they can be clearly seen 
from the Victoria Parade, as we moved into Suva last December, and we can 
look across our yard and mango trees right into Suva Town Hall. The Canaries 
built a nest and brought up a family consisting of one son. The two Doves 
were very interested. ‘Cheverlange’ is as beautiful as ever; and now I must 
give Dr. Casey Wood a surprise. The green Dove has become golden, and 
turns out to be a male bird! The two Doves do not actually fight, but the Dove 
that was formerly green is the more intelligent of the two and the more 
determined. ‘Cheverlange’ always makes way for him at their eating-dish and 
perches at a distance until the younger bird has finished; and the latter rarely 
allows ‘Cheverlange’ on his own perch. He listens so wisely to everything I 
say to him, and has learned to eat the Canaries’ seed; he enjoys it very much. 
The great difficulty of getting fresh ‘Késter’s Curse’ berries for them caused 
me to try bananas. Pawpaws make their beaks sticky, but bananas cut into 
very small pieces are now greatly relished. Through eating grain, the younger 
bird has learned to drink; and I will not be surprised if he also learns to eat 
lettuce. I have a handy tap and a short length of hose with which I flush out 
the cage, and when the weather permits I shower the birds. ‘Cheverlange’ 
enjoys this, but the other dove is not quite sure whether he likes it or not. 
However, he apparently bears me no ill will for my efforts to give him a sanitary 
bath. We have received permission from the Government to get mates for 
the two birds. The young Dove is so friendly with the Canaries, and Adi Se, 
the little mother, can take almost any liberty she likes with him. When 
building her nest she decided that his feathers were necessary for that structure, 
which was all very well until she tried to pluck them from his body. Then 
there was trouble! It was very funny. She would dart on to his perch and 
tug away at an unyielding feather, while he would pull away in the opposite 
direction—scandalized. She did it many times, but, it is needless to say, never 
succeeded in getting one out. Then, again, Pat, the young Canary (who sang 
at six weeks) is a most obstreperous youngster, and bullied both his father 
and mother; but the younger Dove took him in hand and gave him many a 
correcting shove along the length of his perch and, when he needed it, many 
a small peck. 

“It is very wonderful to note the difference in character and disposition 
between these two Doves. They are not ‘merely birds’; they are distinct 
personalities.” 


A Visit to a Wood Ibis Colony 


By GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


I had expected, and more. For an eventful month Mr. John B. Semple 

of Coconut Grove, Fla., and Sewickley, Pa., led me along the wild, un- 
frequented paths, the tangled waterways, and open grasslands of that sub- 
tropical region, and I bear toward that frontier—for a frontier it really is—a 
personal interest, such as one nearly always develops when he lives constantly 
with the wild creatures of a new country in the open air. 

On March 15, when we were camped along the canal road near East Fox 
Lake, we were in an open grassy area not far from the shores of Florida Bay, 
an eastern arm of the Gulf of Mexico. About us were numerous mangrove 
‘hammocks,’ each with its interesting plant-life and its own particular assem- 
blage of animal forms. Not many years ago the region where our tents were 
pitched was under several inches of water, so that it is logical to suppose that 
what we met of bird-life was but a remnant of what had been present formerly. 
But there was much of interest. 

We had not comfortably settled ourselves in camp before two great black 
and white birds silently swung about in wide circles above us. I had never 
seen them before, but from their long, decurved bills and large size I knew they 
were Wood Ibis—called ‘Flint-heads’ locally. Their flight was easy and grace- 
ful, and I could not help marveling that birds I had always considered so large 
and ungainly should manage themselves so well in the air. Without a flap of 
wing or a note of caution or anger, they soared about us investigating, and 
thus, continuing in wide circles, drifted easily on. A little later they were 
followed by three more, which acted in a similar manner. Others followed 
these, singly or in pairs. Sometimes the birds maintained a direct course of 
flight, but usually they circled, and I could see them turn their great dusky 
heads and eye us suspiciously. A faint guttural sound they sometimes uttered; 
it was a most self-contained cry, and given with the deliberation and seeming 
thoughtfulness of the croak of the Raven. 

As evening came I noticed that from the hammock far to the westward 
issued forth strange sounds the like of which I had never heard. I accredited 
them to alligators and bullfrogs, thinking at the time that Florida ’gators and 
frogs probably could, and perhaps usually did set up such a disturbance. 
Although it was so far away, the penetrating quality of the racket made us 
believe that the sound would be very great close at hand. It was so far distant 
that we heard but an incessant mumbling, varied occasionally with higher, 
shriller tones. Although I constantly noticed Wood Ibises issuing in small 
flocks from this hammock, or returning to it, I never seemed to connect the 
Strange sound with the birds; it hardly seemed credible that birds should make 
such a noise. But when we visited the ’Gator Lake hammock on March 20, 
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WOOD IBIS 
From a painting by George Miksch Sutton 
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we found that the strange noises of the days before had come from a large 
‘Flint-head’ colony. As we approached, the racket increased steadily, and soon 
we could detect individual grunts, loud and deep-throated; shrill squeals, in- 
cessant and angry; bellowing, coughing, deep wheezing, bleating—all in the 
most unbelievably hurried, earnest fashion, as though their fervor had to be 
kept at white heat all evening long. Even now we could not really see the 
birds, save those few which occasionally flew out to investigate us, or to search 
a feeding-ground for the evening. But it was strangely exciting to listen, and 
to picture in our minds what might be going on in that dense hammock to the 
accompaniment of the weird notes we were hearing. 

The evening itself was marvelous. Dull pink in the sky gave the wide- 
spreading grassland a rich glow; against the sky stretched stunted cypresses; 
clumps of mangrove were all about us, near at hand, further away, and purple- 
gray in the far distance. About us in the grass Yellow-throats chirped huskily, 
and occasionally gave us a bit of song; the patches of water about us rippled 
with mysterious circled waves, and there were almost incessant splashings where 
tiny fish leaped about. A Great White Heron, seeming almost supernatural in 
his pure whiteness, passed close by, and settled in the blackening mangroves 
where we could watch him plainly. He had a difficult time gaining his balance 
on the small branch he had chosen. Night was approaching but the world 
seemed strangely alive and restless, with the ceaseless murmur of the big birds 
in the hammock near us. 

On the next morning we saw the rookery for the first time. Never shall I 
forget the beauty of that scene. The calm lake, fringed all about with dense 
mangroves; the clear blue of the sky above, and water below; and in the center 
of it all a little island forest of gleaming white birds—silent now in the morning 
sunlight, and intent upon watching our approaching canoe. The mangroves 
where they were at rest looked at a distance like rare exotic trees in full bloom. 
As we approached, the clamor of the night before was resumed, and it was 
almost deafening. Not only did I notice all the noises before alluded to, but a 
still stranger thing, namely, that there seemed to be a cadence to their mutter- 
ings so that the jargon came to us in vibrations, a hundred bellowing voices 
at once, and then an instant of calm; another blare of trumpets, then a sub- 
sidence, and so on. This became more and more noticeable, until it seemed 
that the whole colony was beating out a primitive kind of time. 

As we drew near, masses of the birds took wing and drifted about, soaring 
quite low for a time and gradually mounting higher and higher. Not until we 
had come very close did we realize that a large proportion of the colony was 
young birds, fully fledged but standing about on somewhat uncertain legs and 
very hesitant to fly. They were droll creatures. They seemed aware of our 
presence all the time but never turned their heads our way, seeming to prefer 
to listen intently and jump off with much flapping and squawking at what 
they considered the psychological moment. Many of them were standing on 
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their large, flat, whitewashed nests; but I believe they had long since forgotten 
their own cradles and were standing about regardless of family relationships. 
Occasionally one very near us would lose his balance, and, hanging by his neck 
and toes, after much hideous noise and commotion would finally regain his 
perch or flap away. On the heads of the full-fledged young the juvenal feather- 
ing was still apparent. Many of them stood about with open mouths—whether 
bellowing or not. 

The birds, singly or in small groups, had been leaving their perches as we 
drew near, so that when we found ourselves under the mangroves most of the 
birds were gone. When we looked above us a most spectacular scene presented 
itself. Almost as far as the eye could reach, ‘Flint-heads’ were circling about. 
Near us the great birds rustled by, their dusky legs and pinkish feet trailing 
behind them, or occasionally hanging loosely in the wind. Higher up there 
were more birds, tier upon tier, and, above them all, mere hazy specks in the 
sky, were the first birds we had frightened from the colony. It was amazing: 
multitudes of birds circling back and forth so endlessly that the eye became 
bewildered in following them. Even the young birds were in the air, and 
presently none was left in the rookery save one little fellow who could not seem 
to make up his mind to leave. 

Shortly the old birds began to return. Of all the memorable plunges from 
the sky the ‘Flint-head’s’ is the most breath-taking within my experience. 
Setting his wings high in air he slides sidewise down the invisible slopes, legs 
dangling and wings roaring. Swish! Down he veers, now to this side, now to 
that, with his fellows following closely after him, until, within a few seconds, he 
is with us, calmly soaring or flapping up to his perch in the mangroves. The 
sight of a dozen ‘Flint-heads’ thus coasting down the sky is startling in its 
apparent recklessness, and long to be remembered. 

The nests were placed at varying heights above the water. As a rule they 
were 15 feet up or more, and were usually placed near the end of the branches. 
They were wide, thin platforms of loosely woven sticks. There was a very 
disagreeable odor about the place, and mosquitoes were abundant and savage. 
In fact, it was rather trying to our patience to wait under the mangroves for 
the return of the birds. But they came back, and it was well worth the trouble 
of waiting to see them gracefully alight, to watch long files of them coming in 
from the open grassland, and to see the young birds set up their impatient 
grunting and squealing. The under-wing feathers of the adult birds were 
suffused with a most beautiful rosy orange color which sometimes showed 
plainly in the sunlight. Occasionally upon a near-by bird we could see the light 
burnishing the delicate iridescent colors of the wings and tail. 

I caught a crippled Wood Ibis in my hands, and although he bit me savagely 
with his powerful bill, it repaid me fully to be able to observe his face at close 
range. The dull brown eyes and bare head gave the creature a vulture-like 
visage. The eyes were not bright, and the facial expression was sad and 
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mysterious rather than cheerful and intelligent. The bill was dusky with a 
mahogany-red undertone. The toes proper were pale flesh color; the rest of 
the legs were dusky. The birds ate fish; I found thirteen in the stomach of one 
bird, and several of these were large, one being g inches long. 

The nests were all built on an island some distance from the north shore of 
the lake. Among the lower branches of the mangroves were smaller nests, 
possibly of smaller Herons, or other species of water-fowl which were observed 
about ‘Gator Lake. 

Even when undisturbed the colony would often take wing and circle for a 
long time. On windy days they were particularly restless, although they seemed 
to make more noise on calm days. Their period of greatest activity was toward 
sundown in late afternoon. I should judge that all the young we observed were 
several weeks old. How interesting it would be to visit the colony again in the 
incubating period, or when the young birds were just breaking forth from the 
shell, or when, fully fledged, they were first learning to fly! 


MAGPIES 
Photographed by Dr. A. H. Cordier, at Manitou, Colo 


Bird-study for Shut-ins in Winter 


By ADA KENT PHIPPS, Frankfort, Ind. 


HEN we think of bird-study, we 

V \ usually presuppose an equipment 

of certain outdoor duds, field- 

glasses, early spring, and a tramp in a 

woods far away, but one person became a 

bird-lover unexpectedly in zero weather 
and while bedfast. 

The long dreary winter days are not 
supposed to be embellished with gay birds 
and their clownlike antics. We well re- 
member our linen primer of childhood 
days, and the picture in it of a bird con- 
vention short and decisive, when the dele- 
gates declared with great disgust that 
snowflakes and icy winds pleased them 
not, and they would leave for the Sunny 

PA eH South. Then the saucy Sparrow said, 
4 hae “Very well, go on. This is good enough 
p ; # for us!” 
a> 7 = eRe. . . 
A TITMOUSE ACROBAT SPINNING So when a bird hopped eng fee. 
AROUND ON A PEANUT burdened tree near the window of a sick- 
room, the patient began to wonder what 
kind of a queer-looking Sparrow it could be. It ran up and down, and all 
around, and a more careful scrutiny disclosed a plumage of black and white 
instead of mottled brown. A few questions, a reference book, and some 
joyous curiosity aided in the identification of the Downy Woodpecker, and 
the happy revelation that there were such things as winter birds in northern 
Indiana. How blind we are to the beauties about us! If we, like Words- 
worth, could keep our eyes, ears, and hearts open to Nature’s ever-present 
beauty and companionship, we could say of the birds as he said of the ‘Small 
Celandine’ : 
Since we needs must first have met 
I have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
*Twas a face I did not know; 
Thou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

A nickel’s worth of suet tacked on the tree encouraged the Downy to call 
frequently, and he soon brought his friends, other Downies, and some more 
strange-looking folks who became identified as the White and Red-breasted 
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Nuthatches and the Tufted Titmouse. It was not long until, by keeping count 
between naps, and with the aid of pencil and tablet, fifty-seven visits were 
recorded on February 7, with the temperature 2 degrees below zero. 

The various manners and methods of perching and feeding became a most 
joyous entertainment to this shut-in. The colder the weather, the merrier 
seemed the visitors. The upsidedowness of the Nuthatch during meals was 
great sport. This method prevented the greasy suet from spotting his nice 
white vest. Raw peanuts, strung like beads on No. 40 sewing thread, made a 
circus trapeze for the Tufted Titmouse. When all the peanuts were eaten off 
but one, he performed the best, pouncing on to the one lone peanut with his 
claws, turning upside down and spinning round and round like a top, and 
eating as he spun 

There was one day when it seemed that all the birds came at once by pre- 
arranged program. It was barely dawn on Christmas morning. Reindeer bells 
could not sound sweeter than the merry whistle of the Titmouse, the yank- 
yank of the Nuthatch, and the Downy’s cheat-cheat. It was real Christmas 
music, full of joy and good will. 

These winter friends introduced many others of different seasons, but none 
gave more joy to the shut-in. 


DOWNY AND TUFTED TITMOUSE 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXVI. BROAD-TAILED, RUFOUS, AND ALLEN’S 
HUMMINGBIRDS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRD 


The Rufous Hummingbird (Selasphorus rufus) is found farther north 
than any other Hummingbird, ranging from southern Mexico north to Alaska. 
It breeds north to southern Yukon and southern Alaska (north latitude 61°); 
west to Cook Inlet in southern Alaska, the coast and islands of southeastern 
Alaska, western British Columbia, western Washington, western Oregon, and 
northwestern California; south to northwestern California, southern Oregon, 
southern Idaho, and southwestern Montana; and east to western Montana and 
western Alberta. 

It winters in southern Mexico, north to the states of Colima and Mexico, 
and south to Oaxaca. It occurs in migration east to Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and central western Texas. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY | atyear Avenean Cote of Bastions dese of 
record 

Rathdrum, Idaho 4 May 7 | May 5, 1906 
Missoula, Mont 2 May 13 | April 30, 1916 
Los Angeles, Calif 4 | March 4 February 29, 1896 
Santa Barbara, Calif 3 | March 18 March 8, 1903 
Haywards, Calif 5 February 15 February 11, 1889 
Berkeley, Calif 3 | March 13 February 12, 1888 
Newport, Ore 6 March 8 March 4, 1899 
Corvallis, Ore 8 | March 30 March 11, 1906 
Tacoma, Wash 9 March 27 | February 26, 1905 
Chilliwack, B. C 2 April 13 April 11, 1888 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 12 | May 1 | April 21, 1914 
Massett, Queen Charlotte Is., B. C. 6 April 14 April 2, 1895 
Juneau, Alaska April 18, 1914 


FALL MIGRATION 


— . . oe 
. a | Number | Average date of | Latest date of 
LOCALITY of years departure departure 
record | 
Okanagan Landing, B. C | August 26 August 28, 1910 


Chilliwack, B. C 
Corvallis, Ore 
Newport, Ore 


September 17, 1888 
September 6, 1904 
September 1, 1900 


| September 16 


ALLEN’S HUMMINGBIRD 


The Allen’s Hummingbird (Selasphorus alleni) is an interesting species that 
formerly, on account of its close resemblance to the Rufous Hummingbird, 
was long confused with that species. Its home is the Pacific coast district from 
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the state of Washington to northwestern Mexico. It breeds north to central 
western Washington and in a narrow strip along the Pacific coast south through 
western Washington, western Oregon, and western California to northern 
lower California. It winters in northern lower California and northern Sonora, 
and occurs casually during migration in southern Arizona. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY be pons Average date of Earliest date of 

record = ease Pum 
Escondido, Calif 2 February 28 | February 22, 1897 
Santa Barbara, Calif 3 March 2 | February 16, 1911 
Haywards, Calif 4 | February 26 | February 16, 1886 
Berkeley, Calif 6 | February 23 | February 13, 1920 


BROAD-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD 


The Broad-tailed Hummingbird (Selasphorus platycercus) is one of the 
best-known species of the family in western North America, where it ranges 
from the northern United States to Guatemala. It is a bird of the mountains, 
and breeds north to northern Wyoming, southern Montana, southern Idaho, 
southeastern Oregon, and northern Nevada; west to western Nevada, south- 
eastern California, central Arizona, Sonora, and Jalisco in Mexico; south to the 
valley of Mexico and the State of Puebla; and east to the State of Vera Cruz, 
eastern Tamaulipas, central western Texas, east-central New Mexico, east- 
central Colorado, northwestern Nebraska, and northeastern Wyoming. It 
winters in Mexico north to the states of Colima, Jalisco, and Mexico, and south 
to Guatemala. It is of occasional occurrence in migration east to eastern 
Colorado and central Nebraska. . 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY be poem | Avesege date of Eastin, date of 
record | - Pie: tle 

Tombstone, Ariz 2 April 22 April 4, 1910 
Tucson, Ariz 2 April 12 | March 25, 1916 
Durango, Colo 6 | May 4 | April 26, 1919 
Beulah, Colo 17 |May7 | April 23, 1908 
Colorado Springs, Colo 8 | Mays | April 30, 1908 
Boulder, Colo 6 | May 19 | May 4, 1911 
Estes Park, Colo 3 May 23 May 18, 1920 


Salt Lake City, Utah 2 | May 12 | May 3, 1913 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number Latest f 
LOCALITY of years “eee of | —oe rs) 
Durango, Colo 2 |September 11 | September 12, 1919 
Beulah, Colo 4 | August 26 | August 30, 1908 
Colorado Springs, Colo 2 | September 13 | September 21, 1914 
Boulder, Colo 3 | August 29 September 1, 1912 
Fort Sanders, Wyo | September 3, 1875 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-FIRST PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Rufous Hummingbird (Selasphorus rufus, Fig. 1, top row). Young males 
closely resemble the female but have, as a rule, more rufous in the upper 
tail-coverts and tail, and a few glittering ruby feathers in the throat announces 
the coming of the brilliant gorget that distinguishes the adult. Females, how- 
ever, also show these feathers, and, if the sexing is correct, there are many 
young males in our collection which cannot be distinguished from females. 
Not fully mature males have a wash of green on the back and at this stage bear 
a superficial resemblance to Allen’s Hummingbird. 

Allen’s Hummingbird (Selasphorus alleni, Fig. 2, second row). Allen’s 
Hummingbird is slightly smaller than the Rufous and has narrower tail- 
feathers, the latter character being especially noticeable in the outer feathers 
(compare the figures of the immature males of both species in the frontispiece). 
The adult male further differs from that of the Rufous in having the back green 
instead of plain rufous or rufous washed with green. The differences between 
the young male and the female are essentially the same as those described 
under the Rufous Hummingbird. 

Broad-tailed Hummingbird (Selasphorus platycercus, Fig. 3, bottom 
row). I have been unable to find any constant difference between the young 
male and the female of this species, and Mr. Fuertes has, therefore, presented 
only two figures of it. 
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Bird-Lore’s Twenty-fifth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 
Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; 7” no case should 
it be earlier than December 23 or later than the 28th—in the Rocky Moun- 

tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown so large that we shall have to exclude those that 
do not appear to give a fair representation of the winter bird-life of the locality 
in which they were made. Lists of the comparatively few species that come 
to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but an hour or two are usually 
very far from representative. A census-walk should last four hours at the very 
least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can then cover more of the 
different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative 
of the birds present. Each report must cover one day only, that all the censuses 
may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers 
who have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, 
it should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LoreE, 1921-24, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 


Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 
iy . Lapland Longspur 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted. 


James Gates and Joun Rano. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A.O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—J. T. Nicuots. 
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Aristotle on Bathing vs. Dusting 


The interesting notes lately published in 
Brrp-LoreE regarding the bathing and dust- 
ing habits of birds, recall that the subject is 
not new. Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) had paid 
particular attention to this matter more than 
2,000 years ago. In Book g of his ‘History of 
Animals’ (English translation), he writes: 
“Some birds dust themselves, and others 
bathe. Some neither dust nor bathe. Those 
that do not fly but live on the ground, dust 
themselves, as the domestic fowl, partridge, 
grouse, lark, and pheasant. Those birds 
which have straight claws, and live near 
rivers, marshes, and the sea, bathe them- 
selves. Some, like the pigeon and sparrow, 
both dust and bathe. Most of those with 
crooked claws (i.e. birds of prey) do neither 
the one nor the other. This is their nature 
in these matters.’—GLoveR M. ALLEN, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Black Skimmer at Long Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


On October 5, 1924, I was one of a party, 
of which Mr. George E. Hix was also a 
member, that had the unusual good fortune 
of starting up a Black Skimmer from the 
ground on the outskirts of a flock of Gulls at 
Long Beach, N. Y 

Of course, there is no mistaking this odd 
bird, especially at a distance of 20 feet, and 
the name of Black Skimmer was on the 
tongues of all of us at the same moment. 

The bird was apparently very tired, for he 
alighted but a short distance away, standing 
in plain sight on the bare sand. Although no 
attempt at elaborate stalking was made, the 
Skimmer, who was in plumage not quite 
adult, was approached within 10 feet (after- 
wards measured). 

As we started up the flock of Gulls, no less 
than three Iceland Gulls were identified— 
all adults. 

The one other recent date for the Black 


Skimmer in the region was made May 25, 
1919. The Iceland Gull has two records.— 
CHARLTON OGBURN, Jr., New York City. 


Snowy Egrets in Michigan 


During the month of August the writer was 
asked as to the identity of a flock of white 
birds, presumably of the Heron family, that 
were inhabiting some marsh or swamp-land 
on the farm of John Reed, about 11 miles 
distant from this city. Were they albino 
Bitterns, Herons, or what? 

Thinking that they might be albinos, or 
perhaps young Little Blue Herons which are 
white in color, or perhaps American Egrets 
(Herodias egretta) which used to come to this 
vicinity, I enlisted the services of good 
Father Hackett, a nature-lover, to go and 
view the birds as well as to see a bed of 
Egyptian lotus then flowering in a pond but 
a few miles further away. 

We were agreeably surprised and much 
pleased to find the birds, and viewed them 
with 8-power binoculars at a distance of 50 
yards, there being eight in all. 

We saw them in company with American 
Bitterns and Green Herons. They were 
somewhat taller than the Green Herons and 
about equal in height to the Bitterns, having 
legs and bills black in color. Upon flying they 
would alight upon fence-posts and the dead 
limbs of the trees. 

By going amongst Farmer Reed’s prize 
Holstein cattle, the birds could be ap- 
proached to within a few yards, they seeming 
to have no alarm or fear as long as you re- 
mained close to the cows. They were thus 
easily identified as Snowy Egrets (Egretta 
candidissima).—BENJ. O. Busu, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Egret in Connecticut 


On September 12, while returning to Dan- 
bury, Conn., from Bridgeport, I passed the 
upper reaches of the Bridgeport water 
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system at a place called Easton. In the 
marshes I saw an Egret. I stopped the car 
and observed it for some time, as did three 
others with me, the observing being done 
with my 12 _ bird-glasses that are my 
constant companion during the summer 
months. I related this observation to 
another versed in birds upon my return to 
Danbury, and they told me that they had 
observed two at the same spot a day or two 
before. SERENA STETSON, New York City. 


The Bartramian Sandpiper in 
Western Nebraska 


Forty years ago the Bartramian Sand- 
piper, or Upland Plover, was one of the most 
abundant birds of the Kansas prairies. As 
a child I was familiar with its nest and eggs, 
its plaintive call, and its swift-running nest- 
lings. I have not seen or heard a Bartramian 
Sandpiper in Kansas for more than twenty- 
five years, though I lived in the state during 
the greater part of the time and have paid 
almost yearly visits to it when not actually 
resident there. I saw a few of these birds 
twenty-two years ago on Camas Prairie, in 
northern Idaho, but having seen nothing of 
them since had come to believe that they 
were practically extinct in the Prairie States. 
On June 26, 1924, I was watching the bird- 
life of the sandhills region west of Broken 
Bow, Neb., from the windows of a moving 
train, when I thought I recognized a Bar- 
tramian Sandpiper in the scanty grass at no 
great distance from the railroad track. One 
cannot always be certain of his identifi- 
cations of birds when they are made from a 
swiftly moving train, but I was unable to 
persuade myself that the bird seen was any- 
thing else than the ‘Snipe’ of my boyhood 
days. 

A stopover between trains at Alliance, 
later in the same forenoon, gave a few hours 
for a walk into the country. I was hardly 
outside the town when I heard the long, 
plaintive wail of the Bartramian Sandpiper, 
and so was made certain as to the identifi- 
cation of the bird seen that morning from the 
train. Later in the same day I saw two more 
birds of this species in the Platte River 
valley, not far from Scotts Bluffs, Nebr. The 


same afternoon I saw a mother Prairie Hen 
with a brood of young which had evidently 
just left the nest. 

I have sometimes feared that the Bar- 
tramian Sandpiper and the Prairie Hen were 
destined to follow the Passenger Pigeon into 
oblivion at no distant date, but it may be 
that the Federal Migratory Bird Law and 
the efforts of the Audubon Societies have 
come soon enough to save them, Let us hope 
that such is the case.—WALTER ALBION 
Squires, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Northern Phalarope in Dutchess 
County, N. Y. 


On September 7, 1924, the author and Dr. 
Alfred O. Gross observed a Phalarope swim- 
ming around in a little pond some 30 miles 
from the Hudson. The bird was very tame, 
as we were able to watch him at a distance 
of about 25 feet, while he was fishing. A few 
minutes later he stepped up on the shore and 
began preening his feathers. He was now 
tamer than ever, for we were only about 15 
feet from him now. We were able to note the 
white line over its eyes and a wash of chest- 
nut on the sides of its neck, so we concluded 
it was a Northern Phalarope. This, I believe, 
is the first county record of the Northern 
Phalarope——Epwarp D. W. SPINGARN, 
Amenia, N.Y. 


A Young Short-eared Owl 
Playing ‘Possum’ 


Having watched a Short-eared Owl hold 
his position on a fence-post near Herman, 
Minn., for over an hour one afternoon with- 
out flying, we decided there might be some- 
thing nearby worth seeing—a nest or young, 
perhaps. 

So the next evening, June 26, 1924, we 
drove out there about 7.30, found him on the 
same post, and drew up by the side of the 
road to sit quietly and await developments. 
For some time he was alone, preening his 
feathers and keeping a careful watch on all 
sides. Then, as it began to grow dusk, a 
second Owl flew in over the prairie and 
lighted a few posts further down the field. 
Before long the first bird began a queer 
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subdued noise, muffled and short, half sneeze, 
half bark. It was answered by the other and 
for some time they signaled back and forth 
till finally we became aware of a different 
sound at our left. It was like escaping steam 
turned on and off suddenly but lasting about 
three seconds. Then there was another and 
another. Our two birds took up the new call 
and from every direction came the hissing— 
explosive yet deliberate and measured, sub- 
dued yet almost sinister sound in the half dark. 
It was evidently a family, old and young, 
ready for the night’s hunting, and, looking off 
toward the west, we saw against the sky a 
youngster standing on a little knoll, stretch- 
ing and trying his wings. 

We went as quickly as possible to the spot 
—nothing had flown, nothing had run away, 
yet nothing was there! It took a good deal of 
peering and stepping around to discover at 
our feet a bundle of feathers, dumped down 
in the short prairie grass, with no semblance 
to a bird except the eyes. The head was 
turned around so he could keep watch of us, 
and those eyes, with the big black pupil and 
the narrow yellow iris, did not miss a move we 
made. He was practically full-grown but was 
too young to fly, evidently, and was still 
taking orders from the old birds, which flew 
over us, continually giving three short barks, 
sounding like ‘You keep still! You keep still!’ 

I turned him over gently with my foot till 
he lay on his back, perfectly limp, without a 
sign of life except the eyes and the quick, 
frightened breathing. One foot was ex- 
tended upward, but when we put a stick in 
among the talons there was no reaction what- 
ever, and when the foot was moved he made 
no effort to guide it or to put it back. I 
turned him over again carefully and he lay 
this time with his face tucked down under 
him. We thought the strain would surely be 
too much for him when he could not see 
what was happening, and he would work it 
around till he could. But he lay as limp as 
ever just as he was, till one of the party 
picked him up and held him on his back in 
her hand. She stroked him and arranged his 
feathers as long as she cared to and, except 
for his eyes, which were very much alive, he 
might have been a perfectly dead bird! 

At last we put him back on the ground, 
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straightened out his feathers, and left him 
there without his having made a single mis- 
take in the whole performance.—Maset 
DENSMORE, Red Wing, Minn. 


Hawk Owl in Connecticut 


A rare visitor came to us September 24, 
1924, at our place at Rowayton, Conn., in 
the shape of a Hawk Owl. Usually these 
strangers give but a fleeting glimpse and 
then they are gone, but he stayed with us for 
about an hour and a half. We first saw him 
at about 6 p.m. (daylight-saving time) when 
he lit on a low branch of a pine tree near our 
house. I called my wife and son to see him, 
and we classified him from Eaton’s book on 
the New York state birds. We tried to get a 
photograph of him and were able to get 
within about 15 feet, when he flew away. 
We then tried to follow him but were unable 
to find him, yet inside of five minutes he was 
back on the same branch with a mole in his 
beak, which he proceeded to skin very 
skillfully and eat. 

This gave us a happy suggestion. We 
took an old glove and rolled it up into the 
general size and shape of a mole, and we 
tossed it out on the grass under the tree, but 
Mr. Owl paid no attention to it. We also 
had a woodchuck skin that was roughly 
stuffed, and we decided that if this animal 
was pulled past the tree by a string, maybe 
it might interest the Owl. So we did this and 
he was much interested, cocking his head, 
first on one side and then on the other, and 
stooping way over to watch the strange 
animal moving around under him. Finaliy 
he could not stand it any longer, and he 
swooped down until he hovered about a foot 
over the animal, but, apparently, he did not 
have the courage to attack, as the animal was 
just about as large as he. So, after a couple 
of attempts of this kind to get acquainted, 
he went back to his branch and would not 
come down again although he kept his eye 
on the woodchuck. 

We then tried the imitation mole, pulling 
it along as we had the woodchuck, and this 
was a decided success, for he flew down on 
the lawn just behind the mole. As we slowly 
pulled it toward us, he jumped and walked 
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awkwardly along just behind it, holding his 
wings outspread all the time. We pulled the 
mole up to within about 25 feet of us, and the 
Owl followed close behind, stopping when it 
stopped and coming forward as we drew it in. 
Thinking that he was as close as he would 
come, we walked around him, and, as we 
made our first move, he flew back again to the 
tree and watched the mole and us. We next 
led the line around a tree some distance away 
and then back near him and began to pull 
in the line; the Owl immediately flew down 
and alighted on the string. We waited to see 
what he would do before making any move, 
and as he stood still looking at the mole, we 
finally gave a jerk to the string and this 
caused him to jump straight up in the air 
about 2 feet, but he dropped right down 
again. He followed the mole as we drew it 
along the ground and right around the tree 
and toward us. At last he hopped on the mole 
and held it in one claw and tried to sample it 
with his beak. Not finding it palatable, he 
let it go, but continued to follow as we drew 
the mole toward us, until, when about 
fifteen feet away, he would fly up on a low 
branch. 

So in this way we played with him until 
7.15 P.M. and until it got quite dark. The 
last we saw of him he was sitting on the 
branch of the tree where he originally in- 
troduced himself to us. All this time he did 
not seem in the least afraid of us and when in 
a tree we could come within 10 feet of him. 
An unusual thing, as seen around here, was 
the very heavy feather covering on the legs, 
which showed so clearly when he was on the 
ground, but not when he was up in the trees. 
He was the most laughter-producing of our 
visitors, the ungainly way he handled him- 
self while on the ground being in such con- 
trast to the grace and ease of his flight.— 
Joun SHERMAN Hoyt, New York City. 


Below Zero with the Snow Buntings 


Last Friday, January 4, 1924, while re- 
turning from a neighborly call, I saw a large 
flock of about a hundred Snow Buntings or 
‘Snowflakes.’ They were very timid, and, as 
I approached, rose and circled around—a 
cloud of birds—over the meadow along the 


road. I came home for reinforcements— 
leggings, another coat, mittens, and field 
glass—for the air was bitter cold and the 
snow from ro to 12 inches deep on the level. 
When I returned from the trip afield at 4 
o’clock p.m., the thermometer registered 17 
degrees below zero. That night it was 28 
below zero, and the next night 35 below! It 
seems wonderful to me that these little 
‘Snowflakes’ do not freeze. They pick away 
at the pigweed and lamb-quarters seeds 
above the snow, trilling cheerily, their plump 
little bodies making round nests in the soft 
snow, when we poor people freeze our noses, 
fingers, and toes while we watch them. 

How pretty the soft brown, black, and 
white colors of these winter birds are blended 
with the snow and dried weeds and grass. I 
followed them as they moved in groups from 
place to place, and at a distance of 20 feet had 
a good look at them. On an adjoining plowed 
field, where lumps of dirt projected above the 
snow, the Snow Buntings had scratched in 
and eaten the loose dirt so that there were 
little dusting-heaps all around.—MARGARET 
J. Scumipt, Stanley, Wis. 


A Correction from North Dakota 


My 1923 Christmas Census had an error— 
‘Song Sparrow’ should read-‘Lapland Long- 
spur.’ Song Sparrows are never very plenti- 
ful and I do not believe that any winter here. 

Jor BRUENING, Carrington, N. Dak. 


Has the Sparrow’s Appetite Changed? 


It is the personal observation of the writer, 
and that of many others who have been in- 
terviewed regarding the subject, that the 
English Sparrow has changed his appetite 
decidedly during the past twenty-five years. 
Two decades and a half ago, the Sparrow was 
legion in the central sections of the great 
Mississippi Valley. He was charged at that 
time with being strictly a grain-eating citizen. 
If ever he ate insects, no observation was 
made of the same. His clan would fly by 
thousands into the wheat-fields, alighting on 
the stalks of ripened grain, bearing them to 
the ground, then devouring the wheat. 

At that time a bounty existed on the head 
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of the Sparrow in Illinois. Notwithstanding 
the bounty, the species continued to increase, 
and it was removed. Today, a peculiar 
situation exists regarding the species in the 
Mississippi Valley. Where there were 
twenty Sparrows twenty years ago, today 
you can find but one, and the one you find 
possesses a very different appetite to that of 
the first members that originally invaded the 
Valley. 

The writer has observed the Sparrows 
during the past five years, and has seen 
them chase and devour many varieties of 
insects. Four years ago, the army worms 
were quite numerous in Illinois. I watched 
an army of the worms traveling from a blue- 
grass pasture, which they had devastated, 
across a country road, toward a field of corn 
on the opposite side. My attention was 
suddenly directed to a great flock of Spar- 
rows which alighted among the traveling 
worms and, to my surprise, they devoured 
large numbers of them quite greedily. 

In a large strawberry patch, during the 
spring of 1924, I noticed a number of Spar- 
rows working among the strawberries. 
Some of the ripening berries had been picked 
by birds, and I inquired of the owner of the 
patch if the Sparrows were responsible for 
the damage. 

“No,” he stated, “‘the Robins are the ones 
that have been picking at the berries. The 
Sparrows are in there eating the white 
millers that hide among the berry leaves.” 

Twenty years ago, the rapid disappearance 
in numbers of many native birds in the 
Mississippi Valley was generally credited to 
the antagonism and vandal-like depredations 
of the Sparrow. Today that statement may 
be questioned. The elimination of species 
was more a result of man’s destructive 
methods—the total annihilation of timber- 
land, the draining of wet timbered areas, 
and destruction of other natural habitats— 
than the opposition furnished by the English 
Sparrow. Under protective measures in- 
stituted by the various state legislatures, 
species that were on the verge of becoming 
extinct in numerous localities have since that 
time persistently maintained themselves, and 
some have shown healthy increases in the 
face of the alleged Sparrow opposition. 
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The persistency with which Sparrows 
conduct the search for suitable nesting 
material is oftentimes ludicrous. Twenty 
years ago, the writer was living on a farm 
in the country, and a large Newfoundland dog 
was one of the adjuncts of the place. One 
morning, the attention of all was attracted to 
the Newfoundland. He was running around 
the house, and his actions led us to watch 
him closely, for fear that he might be af- 
flicted with rabies, but we soon discovered 
what was annoying him—a number of 
Sparrows, from time to time, would attack 
the dog and pull bits of hair from his back.— 
ARTHUR THATCHER, Jerseyville, Ils. 


Winter Notes on Brown Creeper 


Last winter I watched the Creeper 
closely, to see if he ever ate of the suet, but 
he seemed always to hurry by, unseeingly. 

One day this winter, I observed him fol- 
lowing up the tree in the trail of a White- 
breasted Nuthatch. The Nuthatch had 
stored particles of suet under the bark, and 
the Brown Creeper, coming after, was skill- 
fully extracting these morsels and apparently 
pronouncing them good. 

Later he was on the ground, eating of the 
crumbs that fell while the Nuthatch feasted 
on the suet above. On a later day, as I 
watched him, he ‘spiraled’ the tree trunk and 
was passing the suet-holder, when he reached 
out his beak and snatched a sample as he 
hurried on up the trunk. Not long afterward 
he was seen clinging beneath the suet and 
eating a full meal. I have since seen him 
carry away particles of suet. 

On November 12, I saw the Creeper in the 
bird-bath. He flitted about the bath for 
some time, undecided, and then took a hasty 
dip in the center. Again, on December 109, 
there were three Brown Creepers in the bath 
in the company of two Chickadees. 
BLANcHE M. Jones, Hastings, Neb. 


Mockingbirds and Spineless Cactus 


A Mockingbird is able to stow away 4 
surprising amount of the fruit of the so- 
called ‘spineless’ cactus. I was interested in 
watching the birds at one of these plants, 
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which had ripened a good crop of prickly 
pears, at Azusa, Calif., in September and 
October, at which time a number of Mock- 
ingbirds were about—probably one or two 
grown-up families. 

The birds would alight on the plant, 
oblivious to the ‘stickers,’ and eat until it 
seemed remarkable that they were able to 
fly away; but in a few minutes they would be 
back for more, often five or six of them at a 
time, in which case, however, there was apt 
to be more quarreling than eating. 

No other birds seemed especially at- 
tracted by the fruit, but in regions where 
cactus and Mockingbirds both flourish, and 
if one wishes to encourage the latter, I should 


recommend planting ‘spineless’ cactus, which 
bears a large, succulent, and rather palatable 
fruit. This, doubtless, also serves to distract 
their attention from other and more valuable 
fruit. 

At this same season the Japanese mountain 
currant (El@agnus) produces an abundance 
of small reddish berries which are highly ap- 
preciated, not only by the Mockingbirds but 
also by the California Thrasher. This species 
of Elezagnus forms a large shrub of attractive 
appearance and rapid growth, which thrives 
in sterile, gravelly soil with a minimum of 
irrigation.—RoBert S. Woops, Los Angeles, 
Calif. . 


WESTERN MOCKINGBIRD 
Photographed by R. S. Woods 


Motes on Winter Feeding 


My Cafeteria for Birds 


All my early efforts to feed the winter birds 
were frustrated by hordes of greedy Spar- 
rows who gobbled every bit of food put out 
before a Titmouse or Chickadee could get 
near it; so, finally, I hung a small wood 
codfish box on the limb of a huge oak directly 
opposite the kitchen window, and only 5 feet 
from it. Thus, in the late fall of 1920, was 
founded my Bird Cafeteria. It is still doing 
business under the same management and 
with much the same set of patrons. 

At first, the birds were timid about feeding 
so near the window, but they soon grew 
bolder, and in a short time there were nine 
regular boarders, with now and then some 
transients—in the latter class a beautiful 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, stopping over a 
few days or so on his way south in the fall; a 
Brown Creeper that came frequently, but 
not regularly; a Carolina Wren, and, oc- 
casionally, a pair of Cardinals. 

When I say ‘regular’ boarders, I speak 
accurately, for these boarders certainly feed 
regularly and at approximately the same 
hours, three times daily, quite like humans. 
The nine ‘regulars’ were as follows: Two 
Chickadees, 2 Red-breasted Nuthatches, 2 
Downy Woodpeckers, 2 Tufted Titmice, and 
1 Hairy Woodpecker. It seemed strange to 
me that, day after day, I saw only these nine 
birds at the box, but in time I learned the 
reason—my exclusive—in 
fact, I regret to say, they were and still are 
‘snobs.’ Let a third Titmouse or Chickadee 
appear near the feed-box, and, immediately, 
he learned that he did not ‘belong.’ With 
menacing dives, loud squawks, and excited 
chattering, they flew about the newcomer, 
and finally drove him hence. 
this performance several times, and then it 
seemed that other Chickadees and Titmice 
of the neighborhood gave up trying to enter 
the charmed circle, leaving the ‘regulars’ 
unmolested. Whenever I heard an unusual 
hubbub, I hastened to the window to view 


boarders were 


I witnessed 


the interloper. One day the male Cardinal 
was at the box; two Titmice, two Chickadees 
and several English Sparrows were fluttering 
about him in an effort to drive him away. 
Though so much larger than any of these, he 
showed no disposition to fight them (much 
to my regret, for they deserved a few sharp 
pecks), but withdrew slowly and with dignity, 
like the gentleman he is. Subsequently, I 
saw a Sparrow chase the female Cardinal, 
and she also fled without offering any op- 
position whatever. This pair of Cardinals has 
nested for several successive years in a certain 
tree on a neighboring street. They seldom 
come to the feed-box, but at one time, in 
May, 1922, Mrs. Redbird honored it by her 
presence there at luncheon for several days 
in succession, about noon. She busily cracked 
and ate sunflower seeds for several minutes, 
while I lurked delightedly behind the thin 
curtains, later stepping cautiously into view 
without my guest seeming at all disturbed, 
for she finished her lunch calmly. Doubtless 
she was brooding at this time and came to 
the Cafeteria because it was a very con- 
venient quick-lunch place. 

At another time when there was much 
noise and many angry cries, the Carolina 
Wren previously mentioned as a transient 
was in the feed-box. Sheltered by the box on 
all sides, he looked out complacently at the 
fluttering, darting birds, and seemed not at 
all inclined to leave. He pecked nonchalantly 
at the food for some little time, but the 
peevishness of his assailants increasing, he 
looked about in a bland manner that seemed 
to say, “Why, I do believe I am not wanted 
here!”—hopped briskly from the box, 
elevated his tail to nearly a 45-degree angle, 
and flirted contemptuously along the limb 
for some distance before taking flight. I 
hear him often, both in winter and summer, 
singing his clear whe-udel, whe-udel, but have 
never yet discovered his nesting-place. 

In their own exclusive ‘set,’ my boarders 
are quite courteous, though the law of might 
may have something to do with this. At any 
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rate, no two birds ever eat from the box at 
the same moment; they line up and take 
turns, as they should in a first-class cafeteria. 
All the birds defer respectfully to the larger 
or stronger ones, standing aside when the 
Woodpeckers approach; next to them, the 
Nuthatches are feared and respected, and 
so on down the line to little Chickadee—he, 
being the smallest bird of the regular family, 
has to give up his place at the box many, 
many times. He makes up for this by eating 
out of hours, when the other birds are busy 
elsewhere. He seemed a very amiable and 
somewhat abused little fellow until, one day, 
upon the appearance of a transient Brown 
Creeper, I saw Chickadee fly at and hustle 
him rudely off the tree. So vanished my 
illusion—Chickadee is meek and gentle only 
because of lack of opportunity to show his 
authority to a bird smaller than himself! 

The Woodpeckers that come to the Cafe- 
teria in winter are pleasing little fellows for 
many reasons; they are so unobtrusive, and 
are not gluttonous. They eat, very daintily, 
a small amount of suet at each meal, and 
then depart about their business. The tiny 
crumbs of suet which they scatter on their 
breasts, as they cling to the tree, are carefully 
picked up and eaten. The Red-headed Wood- 
pecker that arrives in the spring is quite 
arrogant, however, and drives away the 
gentle little Downies and their cousin the 
Hairy. 

Of all these boarders, the Nuthatches are 
the most daring and, in some ways, the most 
interesting. From the appearance of their 
beaks, I supposed they could not eat sun- 
flower seeds, but I soon discovered my error. 
A seed would be deftly inserted, endwise, in 
a crevice of the rough tree-bark, then Nut- 
hatcl 


opened it by two or three vigorous 
pecks; his sharp beak is quite as effective as 
an ice-pick! When summer comes, the bark 
of that old oak is well decorated with shells 


of suntlower seeds from which Nuthatch has 
extracted the meat. One Nuthatch, in 
particular, is a doughty fighter, and even the 
quarrclsome Sparrows do not try to eat when 


he is about. He is quite fearless, and it was a 
Prou! moment for me when, one cold day, 
he condescended to take a large piece of 
black walnut meat from the palm of my 
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extended hand. One other piece remained 
and in a short time he returned and took 
that also. Both approaches were preceded 
by much circling about on the tree trunk 
above my hand, his funny little feet scratch- 
scratching on the bark, but the second trip 
was made more quickly and confidently, 
and had I taken the time, he might have 
eaten rather regularly from my hand, but it 
was too cold outside to stand long coaxing 
him, and on warm days, he was not so hungry, 
therefore much more independent. 

Both Titmice and Nuthatches carried 
away food whenever there was a surplus in 
the box. The former, in particular, could 
not endure leaving a single seed, and per- 
sistently carried them away, laying them up 
almost anywhere—on window-sills, above 
doors, and in other unsafe places. Sparrows 
often followed the Titmice as they hunted in 
the grape-vines for a place to put a seed 
which they were carrying. One can well 
imagine what became of that seed the 
instant it was deposited by the Titmouse. 

All these birds come regularly to the 
Cafeteria until well into summer, and even 
in July and August Mrs. Titmouse brings 
her children and introduces them to the 
feeding-place, getting seeds and shelling them 
for the young at first, and the little fellows 
prove apt students. These feathered boarders 
are a source of great interest and amusement, 
aside from the fact that they are certainly 
useful about the garden in summer, and 
what I have learned of their traits from ob- 
servation at such close range has more than 
repaid the cost of the seeds and suet which 
are supplied them, and which, I trust, I shall 
be able to furnish continuously.—A.ta I. 
CANNON, Carthage, Mo. 


Some Winter Methods of Bird-feeding 
in Wilton, Maine 


We have been intensely interested and 
have been finding great pleasure in feeding 
our little feathered friends during the long 
cold winters in Maine. Just outside the bay 
window of our living-room we have a long 
feeding-table. On one of the piazza posts 
there is a feeding-house, or refuge, open on 
one side only, two of the other sides being of 
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glass. Fastened to the piazza railing is an 
upright piece 6 feet in length with a cross- 
piece at the top. At the end of this cross- 
piece hang strings on which are tied, at 
intervals of 6 inches, walnut meats. On 
these our little acrobatic friends, the Chick- 
adees and Nuthatches, perform, doing all 
kinds of feats. Tied to the piazza railing, 
against the upright piece for support, we 
have a quart glass jar on its side, containing 
ground peanuts. This proved to be a 
favorite resort, especially during the snow- 
storms. If the ‘Boss’ Chickadee found an- 
other inside when he entered, “‘A tempest in 
a teapot” is a mild expression for what takes 
place. We also have a number of evergreen 
trees fastened to the piazza railing, to keep 
our little friends near enough to watch 
them, rather than have them go across the 
lawn to the growing evergreens in search of 
shelter, if startled when at the feeding-table. 
It is interesting to watch the Chickadees, 
after eating all they can hold, carry the 
pieces of peanuts and other food to the trees 
and tuck them under the bark for future use. 
On the maples and elms at the edge of the 
lawn we have suet for the Blue Jays who are 
too shy to come to the feeding-table. From 
personal experience we would like to answer 
Alice Cross’ question in the September 
October number, ‘Notes from Field and 
Study,’ as to whether the “Blue Jay swal- 
lows the sunflower seeds whole or just fills 
his mouth full and then goes off somewhere 
We have had 


whole corn and sunflower seeds in a feeding- 


to eat them at his leisure.” 


refuge in a tree and have found that the Blue 
Jays would fill their mouths and then carry 
the corn and seed away and bury them and 
immediately return for more. We have 
watched them at both places, and have 
found the corn and seed they had buried in 
the snow under the pines, the branches of 
which reached to the ground.—ArtTuur T. 
Craic, President Wilton Bird Club, Wilton, 
Maine. 


Notes on Birds at the Bird-Shelf 


Perhaps readers of Birp-LorE who have 
feeding-shelves would be interested to know 
that our winter birds decidedly prefer 


Johnny-cake crumbs to suet, bread, cracker 
crumbs, or chick feed. We are surprised at 
the amount of Johnny-cake crumbs they eat 
in a day. It is funny to see Downy Wood- 
pecker put his head down sidewise and scoop 
up the crumbs with the side of his bill. He 
should have a deep dish, I suppose, like the 
Stork in the fable of the ‘Stork and the Fox!’ 
The Nuthatches carry good-sized crumbs to 
a near-by tree where they wedge them into the 
bark crevices and soon finish them The 
Chickadees clean up all the finest particles 
of the Johnny-cake. 

A Nuthatch never allows another Nut- 
hatch or a Chickadee to feed at the shelf 
while he is there. He ruffles his feathers and 
spreads his tail and chases the other bird 
away. Sometimes a Chickadee manages to 
slip by him and get a bite, but never another 
Nuthatch. Three or four Chickadees fre- 
quently eat together very sociably. The 
Blue Jays eat and run as if they knew they 
were thieves, though they are always wel- 
come to the bird-shelf. Of course our Pileated 
Woodpeckers never condescend to eat at the 
shelf no matter how cold it is. 

The English Sparrows are not so ‘tough’ as 
our aristocrats, the Woodpeckers, Nut- 
hatches, Chickadees, and Snowflakes. During 
our below-zero weather, frozen Sparrows fell 
from the silo window, and I caught several 
half-frezen ones on a sheltered pile of corn. 
They have been very bad on the bird-shelf 
too, five or six of them on at once, and I have 
been afraid they would drive away the other 
birds. They do not seem to mind them, 
however.—MArGArET J. Scumupt, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Stanley, Wis. 


Winter Feeding in Vermont 


In our woods and hill wanderings in the 
fall of 1922, we noticed a scarcity of Chicka- 
dees, and we neither saw nor heard Nut- 
hatches, so we were not surprised that there 
were no early winter visitors at our piazza. 

When the deep snows came, early in 
January, the first visitors our trees received 
were Tree Sparrows. Soon after, six Purple 
Finches came, carefully examining the old 
sunflower heads, already despoiled by the 
Goldfinches in the fall. These birds were all 


in dark colors. They found enough seeds to 
encourage them to come again and bring 
others, at last finding the sunflowers on the 
end of the piazza. The gleaning was so 
scanty that I spread canary seed on the floor 


beneath, but they took none. 

On January 11, two Chickadees came, but 
surprising to see, they did not recognize the 
prime dainty—butternut meats. They must 
have been birds new to my table, as nothing 
else ever seems to suit my visitors so com- 
pletely. 

It took a few days to lead the Purple 
Finches to understand that sunflower seeds 
oa a box near the stalks, or on the piazza 
floor, were good to eat, but they did learn. 
The Chickadees discovered the taste of 
butternuts, and the Finches, too, tried and 
liked it. The Tree Sparrows then began to 
come to the piazza. 

But our greatest surprise was to find two 
Juncos among our guests. I do not re- 
member ever having seen these birds in 
January, in this place. 

Our piazza and our snow path gradually 
became favorite resorts. One day, a Gold- 
finch was eating with others in the path. A 
Song Sparrow came to the Bluebird’s piazza, 
but we did not see him at ours. Sometimes 
twelve to fifteen Purple Finches are on or 


near the piazza, handsome males among 
them, and nearly as many Tree Sparrows. 
\ few more Juncos and Chickadees were 
added to our company, but still no Nut- 
hatche in almost unheard-of thing in our 
experience. English Sparrows come some 


times 


Every bird of every kind is now eager for 


butternut meat, though canary seed, sun- 
flower -ced, chick feed and suet are also 
acceptalle. They have not yet learned to 
eat squash seeds, as my Chickadees of other 
years have done. 

Ses these close friends, we have seen 
or hear) Crows, Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, Pine Siskins, Redpoll, and Brown 
Creeper, some of which we may expect at 
our t if the winter continues severe. 

Eve »w, in the middle of February, we 
have rd a sweet whisper song from a 
Junco re than once.—Eiza F. MILLER, 


Bethe 


Notes on Winter Feeding 


The Bird-Bath In Winter 


With the approach of winter, bird-lovers 
throughout the northern states are putting 
up their food-shelves and feeding-stations. 
And in the hubbub of cold-weather prepara- 
tions, the bird-bath, that much-used little 
summer-months’ dish, is forgotten. It 
stands in the garden, empty, forlornly 
forsaken until the following spring. 

Almost every bird-lover has unconsciously 
committed this blunder, and what could be 
more unkind? After giving the birds a daily 
supply of water all summer, and then to 
suddenly stop, is nothing short of cruelty. 
For birds need water just as much as they 
need food and, in winter, when streams and 
even puddles are frozen over, they need it 
twice as much. 

During a severe snowstorm, in which I 
was riding on a train, I watched some little 
feathered ragamuffins vainly pecking at a 
piece of ice in the hopes of gaining a few 
drops of water; others eating snow; still 
others trying to bathe, for it is a strange but 
true fact that birds love winter bathing. 
They seem to take a perfect delight in plung- 
ing in a dish of cold water on a zero morning, 
while in the hot days of summer they are 
content with merely dusting themselves in 
the sand. A bird-bath in winter is therefore 
doubly desirable. : 

There are many attractive stone bird-baths 
on the market which add a note of beauty to 
any garden, but, if one does not care to incur 
the expense of purchasing one, a home-made 
bath is very easy to make. Simply take an 
old, shallow, enamel dish and cover the 
bottom with pebbles. The pebbles give the 
birds a sure footing and ought to be used in 
any bird-bath with a slippery surface. After 
the dish is filled with water, it can be placed 
in a sunny, southerly spot in the garden— 
the sunnier, the less danger there is of freezing. 
Should it freeze, the ice must be promptly 
chopped out and fresh water added. 

For protection against prowling cats, the 
dish is best placed on a table or pedestal. 
My bird-bath stands on an old garden table, 
the legs of which have been wound round 
with barbed wire. I find the wire keeps 
Pussy away very successfully indeed and, 
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at the same time, enables the birds to enjoy 
their bath in comfort and security. 
If one has never had a bird-bath, a few 


seeds or crumbs scattered around the dish 
will arrest the attention of the feathered 
visitors, and, once they find it, you may 
rest assured they will never forget it.— 


I. R. HEGEL, New Haven, Conn. 


Intelligence of the White-breasted 
Nuthatch 

‘Nuthatch Wisdom,’ page 395, of the 
November—December, 1923, issue was es- 
pecially interesting to me, as I have long 
cherished an affection for this most confiding 
little winter resident. 

I keep a supply of sunflower seeds in my 
window-box. Some of these are defective 
when harvested and others are attacked by a 
small insect which bores a tiny hole through 
the shell and eats the interior. The Nut- 
hatches pick up seed after seed until they 
find a good one, then fly away to a near-by 
tree, just as described in the article quoted 
above. Nor do they, apparently, again pick 
up the discarded seeds. Frequently English 
Sparrows come in and tear apart these 
defective ones—not so with the Nuthatch. 

I have caught and banded a good many 
Nuthatches, and their behavior in the traps 
has shown some interesting evidences of 
intelligence. For example, No. 24914 was 
caught in a special trap in my window-box 
p.M., April 4, 1923. I make it a 


at 3.3 


practice to offer food to any bird when re- 
leasing it after banding, and this one took a 
half peanut from my hand the first time. 
On September 17, I succeeded in trapping it 
in the Government Sparrow trap, my 
number ‘A,’ and again on the following 
dates: September 29 and 30; October 2 and 
3. On none of these five times could he find 
his way into the second compartment of the 
Sparrow trap. It was necessary for me to 
catch him by lifting up the trap and re- 
moving him in this manner. 

On October 7, he found his way into the 
second compartment for the first time after 
which I caught him on the following dates: 
October 14, 17, 21, 23, 28, and 29; November 
1, and 29. Each time he readily found his 
way into the second compartment. 

He always took food from the hand on 
release. Several times I found him in the 
trap when no food was available. Although 
I carried him into the house where, among 
strange noises and surroundings, I secured 
his beloved pecans, he unfailingly took food 
from my hand on release. 

Very rarely have I found a Nuthatch which 
refuses food the first time caught that will 
take it at any subsequent trapping. 

No. 79694 (female) and No. 79608 (male) 
were apparently traveling together through- 
out November, as they were caught togetherin 
the same trap three times, and a fourth time 
in traps situated very near together.—Roy 
H. Situ, Kent, Ohio. 
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THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XLVI. 
Birp-Lore’s Season Department has 
gradually extended its scope so that its data 
should now have a general as well as a purely 
local interest. We suggest that our readers 
compare their own local conditions with those 
reported from elsewhere. It should thus be 
possible to gain some insight into the fluctua- 
tions and movements of birds over the 
country as a whole. Take the present south 
ward migration period: We find a scarcity of 
Warblers in the New York Region reflected 
in a similar scarcity in Florida. Is the rare 
occurrence of a single Golden Plover on the 
California coast correlated with a marked 
‘come-back’ of this species in the East? The 
Boston and New York reports taken to 
gether afford a comprehensive view of the 
phenomenal northward incursion of the 
Black Skimmer. The editor, with a minimum 
of time to prepare the material for the press, 
has little opportunity to reflect on its signi- 
ficance, wherein the reader has the advantage 
of him 


Boston ReEGION.—The autumn here in 
New England has been a notably beautiful 
one; the trees, perhaps from the effect of the 
rainy spring and the cool summer, retained 
their foliage longer than usual, and the tints 
of the leaves, as they slowly withered and fell, 
have made the countryside for weeks a world 
of delicate color. 

All through this summer-autumn period 
the birds have been moving southward; at the 
g, in August, local birds, Warblers 
and Thrushes, were leaving their breeding- 


beginnin 


grounds; during September the horde of 
transients, the numberless birds which sum- 
mer to the north of the Transitional Zone 
and winter to the south of it, passed by— 
some species, like the White-throated 
Sparrow, lingering in large flocks for weeks in 
favorable localities; others, the Ruby- 
Kinglet, for example, hurrying 
through in smaller numbers. 

The individuality of the different species 


crowned 


August 15 to October 15, 1924 


is very manifest during their migratory 
journeys. Even species which are closely 
related show distinctive traits, little tricks 
of behavior which mark them in the distance. 
Our two commonest Warblers of the autum- 
nal migration illustrate this point. The 
Myrtle Warbler is all activity—tireless and 
nervous activity. He is in constant motion 
while he is with us, all through the month of 
October, fluttering from twig to twig, darting 
out from a tree to snatch a flying insect, 
hovering before our window-casements to 
pick off the young spiders. Half a dozen 
Myrtle Warblers in a bare tree make the tree 
seem alive again; it appears filled with the 
restless, playful birds which are chasing one 
another, flying in long loops and curves as 
they dodge, turning and twisting in the air. 
How different is the passive Black-poll! 
The Black-poll Warbler appears here soon 
after the first of September, and during the 
remainder of the month, in a normal year, 
occurs in very large numbers. We find the 
birds, if we look for them carefully, in any 
locality where there are trees—in the deep 
woods, and, if there is one tree there, in our 
door-yards. The birds are feeding quietly, 
well out on the branches among the leaves. 
They pay little attention to each other as 
they move deliberately, in a calm way which 
is rare among the Warblers. They are not 
hurried; their food cannot escape; once the 
Black-poll sees the little green aphis under 
the leaf, it is his; the method of feeding is 
search, not pursuit. There is no hurry; the 
autumn will last long enough even for their 
two to three-thousand-mile journey. 
Although the birds are moving throughout 
the course of these two months, on certain 
days the migration goes with a rush. August 
29 was such a day. Toward sunset, at 
Hampton, N. H., the passing overhead of 
nearly a hundred Nighthawks drew our 
attention to a remarkable flight Far out 
over the ocean, at a fair height above the 
water, we noted what appeared to be little 
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wisps of cloud floating rapidly down the 
coast. Without a glass they seemed no more 
than moving shadows in the eastern sky, 
but a field-glass showed that they were 
really close flocks of rapidly flying birds. The 
glass showed thousand after thousand of 
birds but gave no hint of their kind because 
they were flying so far off-shore. Flock after 
flock passed; a myriad birds were leaving 
New England. What birds were they? Were 
they song-birds, shore-birds, or water-fowl? 
Perhaps the next day would tell; we should 
But 
on the next morning the population of the 
beaches was unchanged; the same species 
were present in their former proportion. 
Inland, too, there was little change. The 
Kingbirds had been gathering for days (one 
flock of 28 noted), but on the day following 
the flight they were still present; they had 


see then what birds were left behind. 


not been swept into the great current flow- 


ing southward. 
I quote from Mr. Forbush’s ‘Items of 


Interest,’ September 1, 1924, the report of a 
remarkable occurrence of an extremely rare 
bird in Massachusetts: “During this storm 
number of Black Skimmers 
appeared on the 
possibly carried out to sea by the hurricane 
in the West Indies and blown in here by the 
Thus far 39 birds of this 


(August 26) a 


Massachusetts coast, 


changing gale. 
species have been reported in various Mas- 
sachusetts Under date of 
October 1, Mr. Forbush adds: “The number 
of Black Skimmers reported since the great 
storm of August 26 has now increased to 
about 120, scattered from Nantucket to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.—WInsor 
M. Ty Ler, Lexington, Mass. 


localities... .” 


New York ReEcion.—The midsummer 
drought was not broken until the last few 
days of August, when occurred the first of 
two or three coastwise storms of great 
severity, and plentiful rainfall set in. The 
approach of fall was gradual and somewhat 
delayed, there being no sharp frost until well 
into October. The return of arboreal mi- 
grants from the North, the Warbler hosts, 
seemed greatly delayed, but as it turned out 
their numbers were so scant as to account 


for this impression. Summer residents 
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slipped away, leaving much of the country 
at times all but birdless. From October 3 
onward there were many beautiful clear days 
with the tang of fall in the air; Juncos, 
Kinglets, Creepers, Myrtle Warblers, and the 
like were reasonably numerous. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the 
period was the occurrence of the Black 
Skimmer on our coast. A flock of 4 was ob- 
served flying over Long Island Sound, near 
Glen Cove, September 1 (L. B. Hunt); it 
was observed at Easthampton, L. I., Sep- 
tember 2 to 7 (W. T. Helmuth); a single bird 
at Hunts Point, the Bronx, September 14 
(J. and R. Kuerzi); and, finally, a bird at 
Long Beach, L. I., October 5, somewhat the 
worse for wear as to one wing but able to fly 
reasonably well (G. E. Hix and others). 
There are one or more other reports of which 
we lack the details. This presence of Skim- 
mers may have been correlated with storms, 
with an unusually successful season reported 
for the breeding colony on the southern New 
Jersey shore (V. C. Heilner), or both. 
Another interesting that young 
Forster’s Terns were apparently not un- 
common along the south shore of Long 
Island. An unusually tame individual was 
positively identified at Mastic, August 23, 
which seems to be our earliest fall date, and 
two or three others, probably of this species, 
seen later. Helmuth observed several at 
Easthampton in September. 

At the height of the shore-bird migration 
(August), the coastal marshes were very dry, 
hence the number of these birds met with 
was often disappointing. At Hunts Point, 
however, there was a pond which proved 
particularly favorable for them, and here 
data affecting the known status of various 
species in the Bronx section was obtained and 
reported to the Linnzan Society. In general, 
the Lesser Yellow-legs was present in far 
less than its usual numbers, and the Golden 
Plover, which has been increasing in recent 
years, was more numerous than at any time 
since the ‘old days.’ As many as 50 Golden 
Plover were observed at Easthampton on 
September 7 (Helmuth); it was unusually 
numerous on the Newark marshes at Fliza- 
bethport (Urner), and 2 were even observed 
at Hunts Point, September 14 (Kuerzi). The 
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two rarest shore-bird records that have come 
to our attention are an Oyster-catcher killed 
at Mastic (August 28) and brought to W. S. 
Dana for identification, and a Wilson’s 
Phalarope in grey plumage, associating, as 
usual, with Lesser Yellow-legs, observed in 
the Bronx section, September 21 (Kuerzi 
and others). 

Follow some of the other data of interest 
for this period that have come to our at- 
tention: 

J. and R. Kuerzi mention the following: 
Englewood section, August 14, Bonaparte’s 
Gull (rare and early); August 22 and Sep- 
tember 12, Broad-winged Hawk (early). 
Van Cortlandt, September 12, Yellow Warb- 
ler and Blue-winged Warbler (late); Sep- 
tember 20, Pipit (early). Bronx, September 
16, Yellow Palm Warbler; September 25, 
Winter Wren (early); September 25, Spotted 
Sandpiper (late). Laughing Gulls are 
mentioned at Hunts Point, August 19 to date, 
and off the Palisades, August 22. Since of 
late this species has been present in numbers 
each fall near New York City, its status for 
the Bronx and Englewood sections will 
doubtless have to be revised. 

I'wo Least Bitterns were observed Sep- 
tember 29, Brooklyn, late (B. Nathan); a 
Yellow Palm Warbler, September 13, Bronx, 
early (J. H. Baker); and Mockingbird, 
Montauk, L. I. (R. C. 
J. T. Nicnois, New York, N.Y. 


September 8, 


Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The weather for 
the period was normal; one or two north- 
easters, as usual, proclaiming fall was at 
hand. 

\ rather interesting number of water-birds 
were noted at Grassy Sound, N. J., August 
17: Herring Gull, 200; Ring-billed Gull, 20; 
Laughing Gull, 50; Common Tern, 200; 
Black Tern, 4; Black Skimmer, 40; Great 
Blue Heron, 4; Little Blue Heron, 12 (2 
adult Least Sandpiper, 1; Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 140; Yellow-legs, 2; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 4; Hudsonian Curlew, 110; 
Sanderling, 40; Black-bellied Plover, 2; 
Semipalmated Plover, 20; Turnstone, 2. 

\mong the shore-bird group, the Stilt 
Sand) iper has appeared unusually abundant 
durin late August. In addition to a number 


of reports of single birds, a group of 5 were 
found (Gillespie and Potter), Cape May. 
August 23. This flock was very tame and 
permitted very close and extended inspec- 
tion. A single Willet was noted on this date 
also. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were quite com- 
mon about Cape May during the latter part 
of August. 

Mr. Gillespie reports 17 species of Warblers 
observed at Glenolden, Pa. this fall; Con- 
necticut Warbler most noteworthy; Cape 
May Warbler unusually common. A late 
date (September 1) was recorded by him for 
young House Wrens to leave their nest. He 
also reports the Duck Hawk taking up his 
residence for the winter at Philadelphia City 
Hall, October 9. 

Immediately following a heavy storm 
(September 30), large numbers of Laughing 
Gulls appeared in the Delaware River, but 
disappeared almost to a bird when the 
weather cleared. The early fall-shooting 
season brought out the usual quota ‘of 
gunners, some of them, of course, none too 
particular as to what they shot. One John 
Anderson was brought to justice by Game 
Warden Folker and fined $88.75 for killing a 
Robin, Catbird, Thrasher, and Black-billed 
Cuckoo. When questioned he excused him- 
self by stating that he intended to make a 
‘pot pie’ of the sorry remains. 

The fall migration of Hawks at Cape May, 


it appeared, was about normal; the most 


birds were present and heaviest bags were 
made the last week in September and first 
week in October. Nine species of Hawks were 
noted at Cape May, September 21. The 
Pigeon Hawk at times appeared more com- 
mon than normal. At the same place on 
October 13, a Short-eared Owl and 2 Bald 
Eagles were seen. The latter (probably a 
pair, both being adults) were going through 
what seemed a most unusual performance, 
they flew about with flapping wings, never 
soaring, one slightly back and above the 
other. The upper bird suddenly dipped to- 
ward the lower with extended claws; just 
as they almost touched, the lower bird 
turned a complete loop sideways, hesitating 
just a moment, back downward, to meet 
with its own claws the claws of the upper bird 
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before completing the loop. \fter regaining 

its normal position, the flapping flight was 

distance and the 
Thus they con- 

The 


whole performance seemed to be executed 


continued for a_ short 
feat 


tinued until they passed from view. 


acrobatic repeated. 


without effort and more in play than for any 
other reason.— JULIAN K. Potrer, Camden, 
oe 

WASHINGTON ReEGIon.—The months of 
\ugust and September in the Washington 
region are, of course, ornithologically featured 
autumn migration. During these 
1924, 
nothing very unusual, yet the cool weather, 


by the 
months of while there was little or 
particularly of September, apparently in- 
duced some of the visitors of the north to 
As examples 
of this might be the Canada 
Goose, which was noted at Chesapeake Beach, 


appear earlier than common. 
mentioned 
Md., on September 14, 1924—-earlier by some 
three weeks than it has ever been seen in the 
District of the 
autumn date here is October 5, 1888; the 


Columbia, since earliest 
White-throated Sparrow, which was seen on 
September 28, whereas its ordinary time of 
the 
Flycatcher which was observed on August 22, 


appearance is October 4; and Least 
some five days ahead of its regular time. 

On the other hand, the irregularity of some 
birds, that is almost always evident in any 
migration, be it early or late, was shown by 
the rather delayed arrival of the Black-poll 
Warbler on September 14, some three days 
late, and by the lingering of several species 
beyond the usual time of departure. Among 
these were the Acadian Flycatcher, which 
was reported up to September 14, whereas its 
average date of departure is September 9, and 
its latest the 
Crested Flycatcher, observed also on Sep- 


date September 15, 1912; 
tember 14, while it usually departs about 
September 11; and the Barn Swallow, seen on 
September 18, the average departure date of 
and the latest Sep- 
In addition, two species 
the Golden- 


which is September 7, 
tember 21, 1920. 
were seen later than ever before 
winged Warbler by A. Wetmore on Sep- 
tember 14, as against the previously latest 
date of August 26, 1886; and the Little Blue 
Heron, reported by S. F. Blake on September 
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26, on Oxon Run, Md., two days later than 
the previously latest record of September 24, 
git. 
The autumn 

Chimney Swifts 
During September these birds have been 
almost daily using a large chimney on one of 
the buildings occupied by the Department of 
Agriculture on the edge of the Mall. On 
September 5, some 400 of the birds were seen 
About September 


habits of the 
always 


roosting 


are interesting. 


entering about 2.30 P.M. 
18, the number had increased to 4,000 to 
5,000. 

The Bald Eagle is of regular occurrence 
along the Potomac River in the vicinity of 
Washington, particularly about Mt. Vernon, 
Va., but it is not so frequently seen close to 
the city of Washington. One was noted, 
however, on September 21, flying over the 
city. The Bobolink, hunted here assiduously 
in the autumn as a game-bird, was very 
abundant this year, and many thousands 
were seen by F. C. Lincoln on September 18, 
on the marshes bordering the Anacostia 
River, near Benning, D. C. 

The Purple Martin roost, which has be- 
come apparently a regular annual occurrence, 
was located this year on New Jersey Avenue 
between Q and R Streets, and later between 
R and S Streets. It was occupied from early 
July until early September, apparently with- 
out interruption, the birds, as usual, pre- 
ferring the trees that hang over the street 
on which there is a double street-car track. 
This roost was apparently as large as any 
that has been seen in Washington, for the 
maximum number of birds estimated to have 
frequented it is about 40,000.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington. 
D.C. 

PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReGion.—An un 
usually hot and rainless August dried up the 
ponds in the woods and meadows, and, 
although September and October have been 


nearly normal, both in temperature and in 
rainfall, most of the low spots are still 


without water. 

As a direct the 
Sandpiper has been positively rare instead 
of locally common, and the Lesser Yellow- 
legs, while it may have occurred as usual on 
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the beaches and flats, has been entirely 
absent from the high land. 

The breeding season is, of course, long 
since past, but, on September 13, a Cardinal 
was seen feeding a young bird that could not 
have been more than a few days out of the 
nest. 

Bird music is at a low ebb, but the Mock- 
ingbird and the Pine Warbler are frequently 
heard in song, and occasionally, also, the 
Cardinal, the White-eyed Vireo, and the 
Tufted Titmouse. The Carolina Wren has 
not yet relaxed from his spring enthusiasm 
and can be heard all day, and every day, in 
the city gardens as well as in the woods. But 
the sweetest of all the wild music is the 
plaintive, quavering whistle of the Carolina 
Chickadee, already beginning his winter 
ranging through the woods and swamps. 

Migration naturally claims the bird 
student’s attention at this time, and several 
unusual records have come to hand. On 
\ugust 24, the first—and only—Kentucky 
Warbler of the season was seen, by far the 
earliest fall record for this region. Another 
extremely early arrival was the Marsh Hawk 
seen on August 27 (this species usually 
arrives about the middle of September). The 
Killdeer nests less than 200 miles north of 
Pensacola, yet it is seldom seen here before 
the third week of October. This year two 
were noted for several successive days 
beginning August 27. None has been seen 
since. 

Other arrival dates—all about average 
are: Blue-winged Teal, September 20; Pied- 
billed Grebe, September 24; Catbird, Sep 
tember 28; House Wren, October 5; Phoebe, 
October g (reported by Mrs. A. G. DeLoach, 
Mulat, Fla.). The Wilson’s Snipe did not 
appear until October 5, although it may have 
arrived earlier in the river swamps. The 
migration so far has been as interesting from 
unusua! absences as from arrivals. For some 
unkny reason—possibly the dryness of 
the country or the high percentage of clear 
nights suitable for migration—many species 


that are usually common have been very 


rare or entirely absent. Notable among these 
are Red-eyed Vireo, Black-and-White War- 
bler, 'lack-throated Green Warbler, and 


Redstart. Warblers, in general, have been 


rare, and a very high percentage of those 
seen were in immature plumage and could 
not be identified with certainty in the field. 
In fact, the great preponderance of young 
migrants over those in adult plumage seems 
more noticeable here than at points in the 
interior of the country. A theory that may 
account for this circumstance is that, while 
most migrants are known to start from a 
number of miles inland for their long flight 
across the Gulf of Mexico, the young and 
inexperienced birds may prefer to travel on 
land as far as possible, and thus come down 
to the very shores of the Gulf. 

A number of summer residents have gone 
south and, as is often the case, many of them 
slipped away unnoted. A few last records 
are: Purple Martin, September 5; Crested 
Flycatcher, September 6; and Kingbird, 
September 7. A heavy migration of Green 
Herons was heard on the night of September 
2, and no birds of this species have been noted 
since, although some usually remain through 
September. Species noted today (October 
15) that will probably remain for a few days 
longer are: Solitary Sandpiper (rare this 
season), Chimney Swift (common), Wood 
Pewee (rare), and Scarlet Tanager (rare). 
A few others that have been noted within the 
past two or three days and are probably still 
here are: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird (common), Summer 
Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, 
Black-and-White Warbler, and Redstart. 

Southward migration flights across the 
Gulf are known to start from some distance 
inland, and many species that are rare or 
unknown here undoubtedly pass overhead in 
great numbers. However, if the weather is 
clear at and shortly after sunset, so that the 
flight gets well under way, and then the sky 
becomes overcast not later than 11.00 P.M., 
and before the birds pass the coast-line, the 
‘flying squadrons’ come to land to wait for 
another night rather than venture on their 
perilous journey of 500 miles in total dark- 
ness. It is then that the bird student goes 
forth in the early morning with a light heart 
and comes back with a well-filled notebook. 
This rare combination of weather conditions 
has not occurred yet this fall, but, with the 
migration of the small birds just now about 
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at its peak, there is still hope that it may 
before the last great wave of migrants shall 
have passed southward early in November.— 
Francis M. Weston, Jr., U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH REGION.—The past summer 
has been so cool that it has been difficult to 
note the change of seasons with the coming 
of early fall. Our observers have not been 
very active. A most interesting report has 
come from Miss Laura W. Allen, at Erie, 
where, from August 26 to September 15, 
numerous shore-birds were seen about the 
ponds near the Perry Iron Works, and along 
the muddy shore at the Soldier’s Home. 

Commonest of these were the Least and 
Semipalmated Sandpipers and Semipalmated 
Plovers, which were observed in large flocks al- 
most constantly; Sanderlings were also abun- 
dant on the outer beaches of the Peninsula. 
Solitary Sandpipers were observed regularly, 
but were never found to be numerous; 
Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs were also 
fairly common, but seen in small groups or 
pairs; Pectoral Sandpipers were seen from 
August 26 to about the end of the first week 
in September, whereas Black-bellied Plover, 
in fair-sized flocks, were observed from Sep- 
Ruddy Turnstones were also 
During this 
period, several Horned Grebes (often in a 
flock) were seen in Erie Bay. Herring Gulls, 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, and Common Terns were 
also abundant. On October 4, Miss Allen 
saw large flocks of Bonaparte’s Gulls, but 
was unable to find any Common Terns. 
These are the only water-bird records that 
have come to hand, save that of a Wilson’s 
Snipe seen by Fred L. Homer, at Greenville, 
Mercer County, October 11. 

Mr. Homer found Bluebirds, 
Meadowlarks, and Cowbirds in large flocks 
He reports White-throated 
Brown Creepers, and Golden 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglets in their usual 
numbers in both Mercer and Allegheny 
Counties, though his notes would tend to 
show a scarcity of the Gray-cheeked and 
Olive-backed Thrushes. He noted numbers 
of Myrtle Warblers at Greenville (October 
11), and observed them perching on the roofs, 
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particularly along the eaves where there 
seemed to be a supply of small insects which 
they captured, frequently on the wing. The 
birds’ activities seemed to be almost re- 
stricted to thus running along the eaves in 
quest of small flies! 

At Bethany, W. Va., on October 11, | 
found average conditions prevailing. Huge 
flocks of Bluebirds were wandering about 
high in air. Red-winged Blackbirds in noisy 
were eating weed-seed along the 
brush-covered banks of Buffalo Creek; and 
all individuals of all species observed seemed 
to have fully completed the moult. Screech 
Owls were more numerous than I have ever 
known them to be there, and were calling in 
subdued tones. 

At Gordon Lake, 23 miles from Bedford, 
Bedford Co., on August 30, J. M. Lazear saw 
a Black Tern in mottled plumage. The bird 
was observed for about six hours. A Short- 
eared Owl was found in crippled condition by 
W. J. Shrawder at Ligonier, Westmoreland 
County, on October 4. 

The movements of Nighthawks 
interesting. On August 18, Miss Helen Blair 
observed what she considered the first flock 
ing tendencies of the birds at Linden School, 
Pittsburgh. 
formation at the time, and seemed to be 
going nowhere. On August 29, Miss Helen 
Stalknecht saw about 200 birds in a loose 
flock which appeared suddenly after a heavy 
rain. Toward evening, on September 1, at 
Bethany, W. Va., I observed hordes of the 
birds, all of which, strangely enough, seemed 
to come from the southeast, and to pass on 
It occurred to me at 
the time (in an attempt to account for the 
seemingly strange direction taken by the 
birds) that I might be observing the move- 
ment of only a small arc of the wide circle in 
which the general migrating flock was moving 
and that this wide circle was gradually 
shifting toward the south. But a walk of 
some distance, and close observation for two 
hours, failed to show any appreciable curva- 
ture in their lines of flight anywhere, and I 
now believe that warm weather, or their 
daily quest for food, had simply led them to 
retrace their flight. On September 2, Bayard 
H. Christy saw large flocks at Sewickley 
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passing southward in a leisurely fashion. On 
September 8, John B. Semple saw one at 
Sewickley flying high toward the south, 
and on September 17 at Pittsburgh, I saw a 
large, somewhat compact flock flying due 
south very high, and very rapidly. Their 
haste on this last date was very apparent, and 
no time was spent in capturing food as the 
flock progressed.—GEOoRGE MIkscu SUTTON, 
Statistical Secretary of the Audubon Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


OBERLIN (On10) Recion.—As far as the 
weather is concerned, we have had a fall that 
has been delightful. The latter part of 
\ugust was warm, and even hot at times, 
with little rain. September was not so 
pleasant, as it rained a good deal and was so 
cool the first week that people were forced to 
start their furnace fires. The weather 
changed the latter part of the month, and 
since then it has been beyond reproach— 
clear, warm days with cool nights. Such 
weather brought several heavy frosts the 
first week of October. 

The migration has been interesting from 
several standpoints. There has been a large 
number of transients and a goodly number 
of rare and unusual records. 

\ pair of Redheads was seen on Sandusky 
Bay, August 13 (F. L. Yocom), which is very 
early for them to put in their appearance. 
On August 15, Baird’s Sandpipers were found 
at Bay Point (H. C. Jones and C. Lauben- 
fels). These birds are by no means common, 
so that the finding of them this fall and 
several times during the spring is as unusual 
as it is interesting. 

The latter part of August saw the passing 
out of such early migrants as Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, Blue-winged Warbler, North- 
ern Yellow-throat, and Purple Martin. It 
also saw the first of the southward-heading 
Warblers, although it was not until the first 
two weeks of September that the Warbler 
migration was in full swing. The Nighthawk 
increased in numbers during this period until 
it be-ame abundant on the 3oth, but since 
then none have been noted around Oberlin. 

7 fall singing of a number of birds 
seemed unusually conspicuous during Sep- 
temlcr. In the writer’s opinion, the soft, 
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sweet, and unobtrusive singing of some birds 
in the fall is far more pleasing than their 
loud outstanding songs of spring, but, of 
course, the full chorus cannot be compared 
with that of the vernal period of the year. 

Two interesting records were obtained on 
September 7—Nelson’s Sparrow and Hooded 
Merganser. The Nelson’s Sparrow, as 
stated in the spring report, was noted several 
times in May. Why this rare bird should be 
observed so frequently this year and so 
seldom during previous years is difficult to 
explain. The Hooded Merganser seemed to 
be an immature bird and to have been at- 
tracted southward so early by three Pied- 
billed Grebes, in whose company it seemed 
to find delight. Hooded Mergansers are 
seldom seen in this region before November. 
September 7 appears to be also the last date 
for the Spotted Sandpiper, which is early 
for them to leave. 

September 29 was the occasion of another 
trip to Bay Point, which is probably the best 
place in this region to obtain rare and in- 
teresting Sandpiper records. On this date, 
which is rather late for Sandpipers, there 
were found on the point Semipalmated 
Plover, Semipalmated Sandpipers, Wilson’s 
Snipe, and two white-rumped Sandpipers. 
This last Sandpiper has been recorded 
regularly the last few years, both in the 
spring and the fall, although formerly it was 
considered only a casual visitor. Common 
and Caspian Terns were found—s of the 
latter while the former was common. The 
most interesting record of the day, however, 
was in a Double-crested Cormorant which 
was seen flying over the Point but low enough 
so that positive identification was possible. 
Reference to the report from this region in 
the January-February (1923) number will 
show that 3 Cormorants were seen flying over 
the marshes at Oak Point on October 16 
1922. These two records seem to show that 
this species may be found irregularly in the 
fall. Other new migrants seen on this date 
were Baldpate, Junco, White-throated Spar- 
row, and Palm Warbler. 

On October 4 the first Myrtle Warblers, 
Winter Wrens, and Brown Creepers were 
found. A lingering Redstart was likewise 
seen. A solitary Northern Water-Thrush 
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stayed as late as October 8, which is unusual. 
Chimney Swifts were found the last time on 
October 9, while this marks the first date 
for Hermit Thrushes. 

While studying in the peat-bog a few miles 
southwest of Oberlin, on October 13, a Barn 
Owl was flushed from a cherry tree. This 
record is of interest because of the habitat in 
which the bird was found and because of its 
scarcity in the region. 

At the present time (the middle of Oc- 
tober), most of the Warblers, excepting the 
Myrtle and Palm, have wended their way 
southward. The golden-crowned Kinglets 
are abundant almost everywhere. White- 
throated Sparrows furnish most of the 
Sparrow population, although they are less 
common than they were the first of the 
month. The rest of the Sparrows are fast 
disappearing. Mourning Doves have become 
scarce, and, except for a few hardy individ 
uals which may brave the winter, will be 
entirely gone in a week or so. The bird-life 
is fast on its way towards assuming a wintry 
aspect, although the weather and conditions 
in general are still early fall-like.—S. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CHICAGO ReGIon.—The fine weather of 
early autumn has done much to make up for 
the rains and coolness of the summer. The 
season has stolen on so quietly that it is hard 
to realize that it is now mid-October. We 
have been visited by only the lightest of 
frosts, and, in consequence, the trees still 
retain a good share of their foliage. During 
these mild days and nights the birds have 
been passing through in an _ unhurried 
procession. 

The summer, though cool, was a long one, 
and it seems to have been favorable to bird- 
life in the region. Mr. Schantz has found, 
in his field-trips, that “vegetation is more 
luxuriant, with berries and seeds larger and 
of greater number than in several years 
previous.” 

A number of Bonaparte’s Gulls were ob- 
served throughout the summer in. this 
region. Though its nesting-area is far to the 
northward, this bird may be met with in 
Chicago at any time of the year. The writer 
received no reports this year of nesting Piping 
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Plovers. It would be interesting to know if 
these little fellows are still raising broods in 
their haunts of former years in the Indiana 
Dunes and at Beach, Ills. The Upland 
Plover seems to be prospering. Mr. Fulton 
reports that a number were seen and heard 
daily through the summer at Chicago Lawn, 
on the city’s outskirts. 

As was noted last year, warm weather 
during the southward migration seems to 
have a cheering effect on the birds. Several 
species have been noted singing in Sep 
tember and October. Mrs. Cramp especially 
mentions a serenade by a Baltimore Oriole 
on September 1. 

Mrs. Richardson reports from the Dunes 
a Bewick’s Wren which was attempting to 
build as late as August 4. It is to be hoped 
that his endeavors culminated in the success- 
ful rearing of a brood. The Prairie Warbler 
seems to have been less common. During the 
entire summer Mrs. Richardson has reported 
but one and Mrs. Coflina very few individuals. 

Mr. Lyon, of Waukegan, continues to 
supply us with some of our most interesting 
notes. His trapping experiences cover a wide 
range of species, and he is always happy when 
he can slip an aluminum band on the leg of a 
bird which is making the trap ‘debut’ for his 
species. Mr. Lyon’s records include: Water- 
thrush, August 25; Acadian Flycatcher, 
Veery, and Olive-backed Thrush, August 27; 
and Semipalmated Sandpiper, August 29. 
These shore-birds were taken alive at night 
by a method strangely reminiscent of the old 
‘snipe hunt’ hoax. Armed with a bagnet and 
a good light, the bird-bander and a friend 
walked several miles along the lake before 
they discovered any birds. When the Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers were found, they were 
so drowsy that they were unable to get under 
way before the net, deftly manipulated by 
Mr. Lyon, settled over them. The same 
tactics were adopted on the night of Sep- 
tember 6. It was rainy, but results were even 
better, for Mr. Lyon returned to his home 
with two live Knots in his pockets. These 
birds were kept overnight, and on the follow- 
ing morning were banded, photographed, 
and released. 

The last two days of August and the first 
two of September were ‘Warbler days.’ Trees 
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of the parks, forest preserves, and suburbs 
were thronged with the busy south-going 
flocks. Redstarts were especially abundant, 
though the flocks contained Yellows, Canadas, 
Cape Mays, Palms, Black-throated Greens, 
Blackburnians, Wilson’s, Black-polls, and 
the nearly indistinguishable (in fall plumage) 
Bay-breasts. 

September 6 and 8 witnessed a great move 
ment of birds. Olive-backed Thrushes, 
Myrtle Warblers, White-throats, and other 
Sparrows appeared, and Blackbirds (Red- 
wings, Cowbirds, and Grackles) congregated 
in great roaming flocks. Chimney Swifts 
were seen on the oth and have not been 
reported since. On the same date, the 
Philadelphia Vireo and the Clay-colored 
Sparrow visited Jackson Park. Both Ring 
billed and Herring Gulls were becoming 
commoner on the lake. The last Purple 
Martin, seen September 15, was traveling 
due north! 

Our shore-bird records are always among 
the most interesting. The Red-backed 
Sandpiper was first reported from Beach, 
Ills., on September 8. Mr. Stevenson reports 
the following species from Lincoln Park, 
September 14: Willet, Semipalmated Sand 
piper, Least Sandpiper, and Semipalmated 
Plover. To these he adds the Sanderling, 
seen September 20. While at work raking 
leaves at his home in Winthrop Avenue, on 
October 1, he was surprised to start up a 
Woodcock which uttered his squeaky cry and 
made off at great speed. This bird seemed 
somewhat out of place in a well-built-up 
residence district. On October 16, at Lincoln 
Park, the writer was pleased to observe a 
flock of 10 or 11 Red-backed Sandpipers, 
about 6 Sanderlings, 4 Golden and 2 Black- 
bellied Plovers. The day was extremely 
misty and the birds allowed a very close 
approach. 

In addition to his shore-bird notes, Mr. 
Stevenson records 2 Pintails on September 
14, and Black-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, and Golden-winged Warbler 
on September 20, all from Lincoln Park. 

The Gull flock at Lincoln Park is now 
composed chiefly of Bonaparte’s Gulls, but 
it contains great numbers of Ring-bills, and 
a liberal sprinkling of Herring Gulls and 


Terns (presumably with Forster’s in the 
majority). A diligent search of this flock 
on the 16th revealed one Franklin’s Gull. 
The bird was in adult plumage. The great 
flock of Gulls attracts the attention of 
passers-by and usually has an audience.— 
GEORGE PorTER Lewis, Chairman, Reporl 
Committee, Chicago Ornithological Society. 


DENVER ReEGIoN.—It appears, from some 
recent reports concerning bird abundance in 
a number of eastern localities, that there 
seems to have been a scarcity of quite a 
number of species. I am sure the same applies 
to Denver and its vicinity. Up to date I 
have seen but three species of Warblers 
migrating through the city this fall, namely 
the Virginia, Audubon’s, and Lutescent; this, 
of course, excludes the resident Yellow 
Warbler, which seemed to have left us about 
August 20. 

I have had occasion to be in the ‘hills’ 
several times during the weeks covered by 
this report, always within a circle of 45 miles 
radius from Denver. Despite the extremely 
dry summer, which promoted an unusual 
number of forest fires, the ‘hills’ have revealed 
a gratifying increase in the Grouse popula 
tion. I am sure this is due to the shooting 
restrictions which have been pretty well 
enforced in the Mountain Park areas. And 
in the ‘hills’ I have noted also a number of 
Eagles, both Bald and Golden, on one day, 
seeing two of the latter, besides noting 
several individuals of both species on later 
occasions. 

The House Wren left the city about Sep- 
tember 7, which is rather late for this lively 
little bird. Another bird I always study with 
keen interest is the Plumbeous Vireo, be- 
cause I am learning more and more, as time 
goes on, of its habit of imitating other bird’s 
songs. I like its own vigorous and resonant 
song, and I am always glad when it remains 
in my home neighborhood long in the 
autumn, This year its song was last heard 
near my house on September 25. 

It is a rare thing for Nighthawks to breed 
on the gravel roofs of Denver houses, as it 
does in eastern cities, and it is not commonly 
seen flying over the business section of the 
city; this year, on September 4, there seemed 
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to have been an unusually large number over 
this portion of the city, while on August 
were extraordinarily abundant in 
Now 


that so many of our marshy areas are re- 


26 they 
the parks of the east half of the city. 


claimed, with the subsequent absence of 
waders, shore-birds, etc., it is a treat to come 
across them. One day in August there were 
a good many Baird’s Sandpipers and Long- 
billed Dowitchers east and south of the city, 
along Cherry Creek. 

One of the few species showing little or no 
numerical change of status this summer is the 
Lark Bunting; on September I saw hundreds 
and hundreds on the prairies east of Denver, 
and, too, about that time the Meadowlarks 
were flocking abundantly and being in strong 
song. 

Chickadees, the 
came into our parks early, as did the Slender 


probably Long-tailed, 
billed Nuthatch, the latter about August 25, 
and the former about October 1. There were 
large waves of migrating Robins in Denver 
on September 16 and 19, and October 1 and 4. 
The first Junco arrival from the north (or the 
foot-hills 
headed one; the species has been increasingly 


came on September 13, a Gray 


common since then. There was a very large 
flight of Gadwalls over this region about 
September 15, and of Shovellers on the 28th. 
A very interesting, and quite important 
thing was the seeing of a Red-headed Wood 
pecker well up toward the head of Bear Creek 
at the Everett Ranch, at an altitude of about 
8,300 feet. This is at the highest altitude 
and the farthest west I have ever seen this 
westward-advancing eastern species. 

On October 12, I saw a Prairie Falcon a 
few miles east of the city limits; it is the 
second one I have seen near Denver since 
1918. Conditions at Grand Junction seemed 
in some way to have given it more bird-life 
Miss Copeland 
tells me that a goodly number of Warblers 


than appeared at Denver. 


were seen in her neighborhood during the 
past eight weeks, particularly the Pileolated, 
Yellow, Audubon’s and Macgillivray’s. She 
feels that they were late in reaching her area 
this fall; the last Macgillivray Warbler was 
seen on September 26 and the Audubon’s 
and A cold spell 
at Grand Junction during the first week of 


Pileolated on October 6. 
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passed Miss Copeland’s 
September 26 and October 6, dates of in- 
terest if compared with those of Robin waves 
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over region on 


going over Denver. Miss Copeland mentions 
a striking preponderance of extremely light 
gray birds in these waves. 

Bluebirds have been scarce in the period 
covered by this report, both at Grand Junc- 
tion and at Denver. Meadowlarks and Red- 
winged Blackbirds were uncommon during 
the same time at Grand Junction. 
arrived in Miss Copeland’s neighborhood on 
September 8, which is also a thing of interest 
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to be compared with Denver’s first Junco 
arrivals, 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch is uncommon 
these days in my home area, while at Grand 
Junction they have been numerous the past 
weeks. ‘Wild Geese’ were seen on September 
29, but Ducks have been scarce on the Grand 
River near Miss Copeland’s city. Two un- 
common birds for her area were seen however 
since the last report, to wit, a Kingbird anda 
Long-tailed Chat. White-crowned, Brewer’s, 
and Song Sparrows have been ‘very numer- 
ous’ on the western slope about the time this 
report closes. And yet Miss Copeland tells 
me she has been able to spend but a little 
time in the field!—W. H. BerGro.p, Denver, 
Colo. 

PoRTLAND (OREGON) ReGion.—The last 
half of the month of August was as quiet as 
usual in the bird line in the Oregon district. 
The usual southward migration of Warblers 
was about normal. Yellow Warblers, 
Macgillivray’s Warblers, and Pacific Yellow- 
throats were the most abundant species in 
this flight. By September 1, when a trip was 
the Columbia River-bottoms, 
Warblers were becoming scarce. The prin- 
cipal change in the bird population of these 
river-bottoms was the influx of great numbers 
of Western Mourning Doves. A great patch 
of ripening thistle seemed to be the at- 
traction, and the birds were present in this 
thistle-patch in bands up to 50 in numbers. 
During a trip to eastern Oregon a very 
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interesting thing was noticed in the small 
canyons in Grant and Wheeler Counties. 
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The bottoms of these canyons are more or less 
filled with a growth of cottonwood, willow, 
wild cherry, and similar trees. There was an 
unusually heavy crop of wild cherries this 
year, and great mixed flocks of birds had 
congregated to feed on them. Evening 
Grosbeaks and Robins made up the greater 
bulk of the flocks and were present literally 
in hundreds. Among the other birds, Mag- 
pies, Lewis’ Woodpeckers, Flickers, Town- 
Solitaires, Finches, and 
much 
smaller numbers than the first two species 
In several cases these birds had 
worked systematically down the canyons, 
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stripping the fruit from the trees as they 
went. On September 12, in Harney County, 
I noticed the first migrating White-fronted 
Geese of the season. There were also present 
a few Canada Geese, but the water was low 
and the streams unusually dry in this country 
and comparatively few water-birds were in 
Hibberd, of 
reports that most of the birds normally 
found in this district Blitzen 
district where there was a little more water. 


evidence. Dr. L. E. Burns, 


were in the 


While in Harney County I visited the 
Malheur Reservation. The water was ex- 
tremely low, and the only water running into 
the Lake at the time of my visit was a small 
amount from the spring branch. This was 
much less than usual, but the narrow streams 
formed by this spring simply swarmed with 
Ducks 
the most abundant species, but Green-winged 
and Cinnamon Teal, Shovelers and Mallards 


Gadwalls and Pintails seemed to be 


were also more or less abundant. 

Small desert forms usually found in the 
sage-brush impressed me as being unusually 
scarce. This was certainly true of the trip 
from Burns to Lakeview, which was taken 
on the 13th of the month. 
Brewer’s 
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Sparrows, Sage Sparrows, and 
Sage Thrashers were not present in anywhere 
near their usual numbers. 

The Lake County district, around Goose 
and Warner Lakes, also showed markedly the 
efiects of the long drought. The water in 
these lakes was lower than I have ever seen 
it, and the numbers of Ducks and Geese and 
other water-fowl was but a small fraction of 
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the usual population. 
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the opening day of the hunting season, 
Canada Geese and White-fronted Geese were 
fairly abundant, but following the opening 
of the season, they disappeared quickly. 
Mallards, Widgeon, and Green-winged Teal 
were the most abundant Ducks in this 
locality, although Red-heads, Shovelers, 
Cinnamon Teal, and Ruddy Ducks were 
present in small numbers. 

On October 5, a trip was again made to the 
Columbia River-bottoms in Portland. Pine 
Siskins in immense flocks and Willow Gold- 
finches were the most abundant birds present. 
These were feeding in a thistle-patch and 
were very tame. Meadowlarks and Song 
Sparrows also showed a decided increase in 
numbers. A few Ducks were noted on the 
Columbia River and one small flock of Geese. 
Birds as a whole were hard to see, due to a 
very high wind which made observation 
difficult. On this trip one Lincoln’s Sparrow 
was noted. On October 12, the trip to the 
Columbia River-bottoms repeated. 
Among other interesting occurrences was a 
Macgillivray’s Warbler, a rather late record 
for this species, and a considerable migration 
of Fox and Lincoln’s Sparrows and Au- 
dubon’s Warblers. A Magpie was also seen 
on this trip. These birds occasionally drift 
down the river to this locality, but this is a 
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rather early appearance for them. Another 
repeated 
observation of a flock of 9 Wood Ducks which 
were flying about the drainage ditches. In 
addition to these there 
dividual Wood Ducks flying about, all of 
them quite tame.—IRA N. GABRIELSON, 
Portland, Ore. 


interesting occurrence was _ the 


were several in- 


San Francisco Recion.—The first half 
of our present seasonal report is still of dry, 
warm summer weather, extending into the 
first week of October. The second half is of 
our autumn, or early winter period. This 
began on October 4, when the sky was 
covered with clouds, bringing with them the 
first heavy rain of the season on October 5. 
Since this date there has been decided cool- 
ness in the air mornings and evenings, and 
we feel that winter is surely approaching. 

Some summer visitants remained till well 
into September, although some were seen 
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not later than August. On the east side of 
the Bay, last appearances that have been 
reported are: Tolmie’s Warbler, August 14; 
\llen’s Hummingbird, August 28; Lutescent 
Warbler, September 14; Western Flycatcher, 
September 19; Western Wood Pewee, Sep- 
tember 22; Yellow Warbler, September 29. 
Summer visitants still in Marin County on 
\ugust 17, reported by the Audubon Associa- 
tion of the Vulture, 
Western Flycatcher, Pileolated Warbler, and 
Russet-backed Thrush. 

After our summer contingent of Yellow 
Warblers had left, migrating Yellow Warblers 


Pacific, are: Turkey 


passed through on their journey south. On 


October 4, a number of these birds were 
observed in Faculty Glade, on the University 
of California campus. Also, a single Lutes- 
cent Warbler anda single Western Warbling 
seen on 


Vireo, migrants, 


October 5, the Vireo again on October 6, and 


probably were 
a Western Chipping Sparrow on October 13. 

For an interval of about a month (from 
August Robins were 
conspicuous on the university campus. At 


28 to September 22), 


first, immature birds were noted so that it 
was to be presumed that these birds were our 
that they had 
gathered in a certain portion of the campus 


resident population, and 
where a number of olive trees afforded good 
feeding-ground. Since this last date, Robins 
have disappeared almost entirely. At present 
only an occasional bird is to be noted. 
Another interesting flock of birds that gave 
the university campus a special visit was 
composed of about 50 Brewer’s Blackbirds. 
Toward the middle of September the whole 
of Faculty Glade was reseeded with new 
grass, the area being spaded over and heavily 
With this gardening 
activity the Blackbirds appeared and daily 


covered with manure. 


foraged over the ground for a period of two 
weeks, or until the grass was well grown, the 
surplus manure raked away, and the grass 
cut several times. By October 1 this partic- 


ular feeding-area had been 


exhausted and the birds disappeared. 


apparently 


Migrant or transient visitors are always 
watched for with special interest for what 
unusual or unexpected species may pass 
through. This season has brought a number 


of such visitors. On August 21, a Slender- 
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billed Nuthatch was first noted in Faculty 
Glade, on the university grounds in Berkeley, 
and up to the present date has been observed 
almost daily. It apparently has a spccial 
forage-route over which it travels every day; 
this beat includes a large oak tree just out- 
side our museum windows where we can see 
and hear the bird as it works over the trunk 
and branches. Another Slender-bill has its 
forage-beat at the edge of the botanical 
garden. On August 26 a Cassin’s Vireo was 
heard calling on the campus. From August 
4 to the last of September, varying numbers 
of Western Tanagers were reported from the 
Berkeley hills and the university grounds. 
On October 4 Black-throated 
Warblers were observed in the oaks outside 


two Gray 
the museum building, and on October 8 
individual On Oc- 
tober 14 it was a privilege for a number of 


another was observed. 
people to watch a Black-and-white Warbler 
creeping about on the large oak outside the 
museum windows. This adds another record 
to the few known occurrences of this eastern 
Warbler for California. 

Accompanying the change in weather 
conditions from summer to fall, while still 
a few summer visitants lingered, winter 
visitants began to appear. The first of these 
were Western Bluebirds, which were seen on 
the hills of north Berkeley, on September 18. 
The last week in September a small number 
flight 
grounds, and on October 12 a flock was ob- 
served on the hills east of Berkeley, together 
A ‘wave’ 


was heard in over the university 


with a good-sized flock of Juncos. 
of Townsend’s Warblers appeared in Berkeley 
on September 21, and on September 27 4 
similar ‘wave’ of these birds and of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches was observed in the 
pines and cypresses of Golden Gate Park. 
In Berkeley, the first Audubon’s Warblers 
and Intermediate Sparrows were seen on 
September 23; Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
reported on September 29; Fox Sparrows 
were here the last week of September; 
Hermit Thrushes were reported on October 
2; Golden-crowned Sparrows on October 3; 


Golden-crowned Kinglets and Killdeer on 
October 4. 
At the present writing, winter visiting 


birds seem to have arrived in fair abundance. 
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Golden-crowned and Intermediate Sparrows 
are numerous and conspicuous for song and 
chatter in the brush and _ weed-patches. 
\udubon’s and Townsend’s Warblers are 
busy over the foliage in goodly numbers. 
Hermit Thrushes and Ruby-crowned King- 
lets are in evidence as usual, while there 
seem to be larger numbers than usual of 
Golden-crowned Kinglets. Although Juncos 
seem to be well established back in the hills, 
they have not yet invaded the lower campus 
of the university grounds. Of permanent 
residents, my last two surveys on the campus 
show that San Francisco Spurred Towhees 
are decidedly more in evidence than most 
other species; next to them in conspicuous- 
ness are Bush-tits, Santa Cruz Song Spar- 
rows, and California Brown Towhees. 
Coming down from the brushy hillsides for 
winter foraging are a number of Wren-tits. 
News of water and _ shore-birds comes 
through observations of members of the 
Audubon Association of the Pacific. An 
interesting trip was made on September 14 
to Baumberg and vicinity, on the south arm 
of San Francisco Bay. Their most interesting 
find was a group of four White-tailed Kites. 
\ flock of migrant White Pelicans and a flock 
of White-fronted Geese were added attrac 


tions, as well as a flock of 30 to 40 Avocets. 
Out of a list of 44 species of birds observed, 
quite a number were of migrating, or winter 
ing, shore-birds, among them being Black 


bellied Plover, Hudsonian Curlew, Western 
Willet, Marbled Godwit, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Long-billed Dowitcher, and small 
Sandpipers. 

On Lake Merritt, in Oakland, Ducks are 
irriving about as usual. At the present time, 
Pintails outnumber other species; other 
Ducks which have been commonly observed 
to date are Canvasbacks, Mallards, and 
Baldpates.—MARGARET W. WyTHE, Museum 

Vertebrate Zodlogy, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—The weather for 
period covered by this report has been 
it normal. Several periods of intense dry 

heat have been cut short by the wet blanket 

sea-fog characteristic of the region. A 

light rain, the first of the season, occurred 
October 6. It was generally distributed, 


various stations registering from a trace to 
one-quarter of an inch. October 1o, rain 
and snow fell throughout the mountain areas, 
high winds swept the coast, morning tem- 
perature fell to 45°. 

August 14, while forest fires of great extent 
were raging to the north, L. R. Bleitz in- 
formed me of the appearance of 14 Band- 
tailed Pigeons at an oak grove near Montrose; 
he had seen 11 at the same place a week 
earlier. In neither case did they remain more 
than a day or two. 

August 15, under cover of a dense, cold fog, 
a Long-tailed Chat, just outside our windows, 
enlivened the breakfast-hour with his medley 
of harsh croaking and clear whistles. Black- 
throated Gray Warblers were also moving 
southward at this time, several being seen in 
Griffith Park. August 24, a Calaveras 
Warbler spent a day in my garden. August 
31, two hours were spent in Verdugo Wood- 
lands, with a view to ascertaining what sum- 
mer residents still remained there. Pileolated 
Warblers were in full summer numbers; 1 
Black-chinned Hummingbird, 1 Traill’s 
Flycatcher, and 1 Parkman’s Wren were the 
only others seen or heard. A considerable 
number of California Purple Finches had 
arrived from their summer range. Another 
visitor from the Transition Zone, quite 
unexpected at this time and place, was the 
Slender-billed Nuthatch. A little later it 
was joined by two or three others. During 
the last half of August an American Egret 
was seen daily on Catalina Island (Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Anthony). 

September 3, a little flock of Willow Gold- 
finches came to the garden for water and 
returned thanks in song; my Hooded Orioles 
made their final call as a family unit; there- 
after, on their daily visits, the head of the 
household was neither seen nor heard. 
September 6, Tree Swallows were seen over 
Los Angeles River; Lutescent Warblers 
visited gardens in Los Angeles and in 
Pasadena. September 9, 4 Orioles in the 
garden appeared to be the young, led by a 
male of the year. This proved to be their 
last appearance. Probably because of 
scarcity of food and water, migrating War- 
blers, Flycatchers, Vireos, and Tanagers were 
more in evidence in city gardens thanis usual. 
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September 15, 2 Slender-billed Nuthatches 
were seen in an oak tree in Griffith Park; 1 
Gambel’s Sparrow was found in Eagle Rock 
Canyon; a Cabanis Woodpecker was seen also 
at that place; the Black-headed Grosbeak 
was still present and singing. 

At this time, extensive forest fires were 
raging in the San Gabriel River water-shed. 
Coincidently, there was a very pronounced 
influx of birds into San Antonio Canyon. 
Chickadees, Blue-fronted Jays, and Spurred 
Towhees were greatly in excess of their 
normal numbers. Gambel’s Sparrows ar- 
rived there September 9 in some numbers. 
On the 13th, a Water Ouzel was seen, and on 
the 14th 2 White-headed Woodpec kers. On 
the 20th and 21st, I visited the place and 
found Gambel’s Sparrows abundant, a few 
Golden-crowned Sparrows, and 1 Hermit 
Thrush. 
the Calaveras in large numbers, the Lutes- 
cent, the Townsend, and 1 Orange-crowned 


Migrating Warblers observed were 


2 


?); in the foothills I should probably have 
considered this individual a Dusky Warbler. 
The altitude (about 5,500 feet) led to the 
question mark and examination of museum 
specimens. Black-throated Gray, Pileolated, 
and Audubon’s Warblers, summer residents 
there, were noted, as were also some obscure 
(Hammond’s ?), a 
Vireo, and a great many Western Tanagers. 
One Kinglet 
working in the top of a tall spruce, and its 
faint lisping note was heard. Both the 
Slender-billed and the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch were seen in some numbers. My list 
of 33 species included also a Red-breasted 


Flycatchers Cassin’s 


Golden-crowned was seen 


Sapsucker, California Purple Finches, and 
Western Bluebirds. 

An interesting development resulting from 
the extreme drought conditions has been the 
great abundance of birds at the few small 
water-holes here and there in the chaparral, 
and the daily presence, in surprisingly large 
numbers, at open drinking-places in Griffith 
Park, where many people pass, of such an 
elusive species as Bell’s Sparrow. Other of 
the rarer Sparrows now seen daily at these 
places are the Black-chinned, the Rufous- 
crowned, and Lincoln’s. Fox Sparrows, first 
seen September 28, crowd the pools, fighting 
for space at a shallow puddle of muddy water 
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but a hands-breadth or two in extent. They 
are in full song, as are also Bell’s Sparrows. 

The Alaska Hermit Thrush appeared in 
three city gardens, October 5. Today ((c- 
tober 12) I have seen them remain alone, 
with their exquisite poise unshaken, at the 
margin of a populous watering-place, while 
all others of the two or three dozen pushing, 
crowding flock, made up of five or six species, 
seized with sudden panic, rose as by one 
impulse and dashed to cover. These resorts 
offer unparalleled opportunities for observa- 
tion of behavior of the various species, 
method of approach in the presence of 
human beings, reactions of the various species 
and individuals to each other and to the 
presence of observers, various expressions of 
caution, timidity, etc. October 8, Chickadees 
visited the trees of a Pasadena contributor. 
Say’s Phoebe, first noted in Los Angeles on 
this date, had been common in Pasadena for 
at least ten days. 

Playa del Rey has again afforded hospital- 
ity to migrating shore-birds. Much of the 
marsh dried out, so that Rails and Florida 
Gallinules After 
pumping was begun by the gun clubs, and 


were forced to move. 
portions of the open area received some over- 
flow, the birds returned in their former 
abundance, the later migrants finding no 
lack of feeding-ground. White-faced Glossy 
Ibis have again visited the place, though in 
smaller numbers than last year. Knots have 
again made it a place of call, one or two being 
seen on several occasions. Mrs. Mix reports 
seeing 5 Knots at Bolsa Chica, September 22. 
Here a Duck Hawk was seen to attack a Pin- 
tail Duck which was on the water, forcing it 
below the surface. Vaux’s Swifts were seen 
in company with Barn and Cliff Swallows. 
Four Egrets were seen in the Sunset Beach 
marshes. 

A very notable record for this region was 
that of 13 Lesser Yellow-legs, in company 
with 3 Greater, seen by Mrs. Bates and 
Miss Craig on September 1, at Playa del Rey. 
On the same date I saw there 1 Elegant Tern, 
in company with Forster’s Terns, at rest on 
a tide flat in the lagoon near the ocean. The 
rosy flush on the breast was conspicuous; the 
resemblance of the bill to that of the Royal 
Tern, in color and form, but more slender, 


the long occipital crest, with white forehead— 


all were noted. 


September 4, I visited the marsh with 
Mrs. Bates and Miss Craig, who showed me 
6 Lesser Yellow-legs. Comparison with the 
Greater Yellow-legs, present with them, left 
no room for reasonable doubt of their 
identity. Long-billed Dowitchers were at 
this time at the height of their abundance, 
more than 1oo being seen; 6 or 7 Wilson’s 
Phalaropes were noted, and great flocks of 
Northern Phalaropes. The Lesser Yellow- 
legs were seen on later dates, both at this 
place and at Bolsa Chica, by a number of 
people 

On this date (September 4) Miss Craig 
noticed, among some Gulls and Black-bellied 
Plover, on a tide-bar in the lagoon where they 
were crowded by the rising water, a smallish 
brown bird that was harassed and driven 
about by the Black-bellied Plovers and some 
of the Gulls. Its shape and manner pro- 
claimed it a Plover. We watched and waited, 
speaking plausibly of oil-stains, etc. When 
the falling tide uncovered flats, the brown 
bird escaped from its persecutors by coming 
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nearer, where we had it within close range, 
and confirmed our growing conviction that 
it was indeed a Golden Plover. Each of us 
saw and personally identified, though not 
together, the Golden Plover that was seen 
at about this time, and very near the same 
place, a year ago, and all were agreed in our 
diagnosis. Notwithstanding this experience, 
I went to the museum and examined speci- 
mens of both species, as before. The rarity 
of occurrence of this species here is offered 
as extenuation for the use of valuable space 
by prolix detail. 

September 6, Mrs. C. H. Hall reports from 
that place 7 Knots, 6 Lesser Yellow-legs, 
1 Snowy Egret, 2 Bitterns, and an Osprey; 
and on October 7, a Green-tailed Towhee, 
seen in Griffith Park. 

October 5, a flock of 22 White Pelicans was 
seen at Chatsworth Lake; 1 Avocet was 
seen, 1 Rock Wren, and in the grassy margins 
were many Sparrows. 

Mrs. Robert Fargo reports a_Black- 
chinned Sparrow in her garden October 9. 
—Frances B. ScHNeEmwer, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


A SEASONAL LIGHTHOUSE RECORD 


During a heavy rain, late in September, 
many birds were killed on the Tybee Light- 
house on the coast of Georgia. Our Bird- 
Study Class secured them for study and our 
leader, Prof. W. J. Hoxie, saved over twenty 
of the skins. I enclose a complete list of the 
birds we secured. The lighthouse keeper said 
the cat ate some before he could get them. 
rhe Bachman’s Warbler has been especially 

resting to us. 


Birds Killed at Tybee Light on the 
Night of September 23-24, 1924 


ra, t Dowitcher, 11 Bobolinks, 1 Semi- 
ited Sandpiper, 1 Acadian Flycatcher, 
l-eyed Vireo, 1 Black-and-White War- 
2 Swainson’s Warblers, 1 Worm-eating 
ler, 1 Bachman’s Warbler (young 
4 Black-throated Blue Warblers (2 


males, 2 females), 45 Ovepbirds, 10 Water- 
Thrushes, 1 Maryland Yellow-throat, 3 
Cape May Warblers (female and immature), 
5 Redstarts. 


Birds Killed at Tybee Light on the 
Night of September 24-25, 1924 


1 Lesser Yellow-legs, 1 Acadian Flycatcher, 
1 Summer Tanager (female), 4 Bobolinks, 3 
Red-eyed Vireos, 1 White-eyed Vireo, 3 
Black-and-White Warblers, 2 Worm-eating 
Warblers, 1 Parula Warbler, 2 Cape May 
Warblers (male and female), 4 Black- 
throated Blue Warblers (2 males, 2 females), 
1 Yellow-throated Warbler, 1 Prairie War- 
bler, 36 Ovenbirds, 12 Water-Thrushes, 1 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, 7 Maryland Yel- 
low-throat, 6 Redstarts (1 male, 4 females, 
1 young).—ANNA STOWELL BASSETT, Savan- 
nah, Ga, 


\ Naturat History or tHe Ducks. By 
Joun C. Puiturps, Associate Curator of 
Birds in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy. With plates in color and black 
and white from drawings by FRANK W. 


BENSON, ALLAN Brooks, and Lovis 
AcaAssiz Fuertes. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. 4to. 
Vol. I, 1922. rii+264 pages: Plec 
tropterine, Dendrocygnine, Anatine 
part 28 species, 18 plates (9 colored) 
figuring 27 species; 27 maps. Vol. II, 
1923, xii+409 pages: Genus Anas, 49 


spec ies; 26 plates (20 colored, one by H. 

Grénvold), figuring 48 species; 38 maps. 

lo be completed in four volumes. Price 

$50 per volume. 

One concludes, after an examination of 
these two volumes, that author, artists, en- 
gravers, and printer have spared no effort 
to produce the best work of which they are 
The result is eminently creditable 
The author has long made 
a special study of Ducks, both in nature and 


capable. 
to all concerned. 


in captivity, and, while he does not claim to 
present much original material, his wide 
experience permits him to cover a large part 
of his field with authority and all of it with 
discrimination. 

It is evident that the vast literature relat- 
ing to the many phases of Duck-life and 
Duck-lore has been carefully examined and, 
unhampered by limitations of space, made to 
contribute to as complete a history of each 
of the species treated as is permitted by our 
While, therefore, less 
than two pages are required to tell us all that 


recorded knowledge. 


is known of the Laysan Teal (restricted to a 
Pacific islet where only fourteen individuals 
are stated to exist), nearly forty pages are 
devoted to the Mallard, doubtless the best 
known of all Ducks. Since the abundance, 
wide distribution, and familiarity of this 
species gives the author full opportunity for 
the development of his method of treatment, 
we may mention the various headings under 
which its biography is presented. 

First, we have the question of name and 
commendable conserva- 


synonymy, Ww here 


tism is shown, both in the retention of a 
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well-known scientific name and in the omis- 
sion of useless references. Vernacular names, 
on the other hand, are presented at length 
from many linguistic sources. Thus, of the 
Mallard, for example, 148 names representing 
46 different languages are given. Then follow 
descriptions of plumage and a detailed 
statement of range and migration covering 
twelve pages. This brings us to ‘General 
Habits’ which are considered under the sub- 
headings ‘Haunts,’ ‘Wariness,’ ‘Daily Move- 
ments,’ ‘Gait,’ 
‘Perching,’ ‘Flight,’ (including speed, char- 
acter of wing-beat, flock-formation, height, 


‘Swimming and_ Diving,’ 


and appearance in the air), ‘Sense Organs,’ 
(including smell, hearing, sight, and touch), 
‘Voice,’ 
‘Status,’ 


‘Association with Other Species,’ 
‘Food,’ ‘Courtship and Nesting,’ 
(comparative abundance at various times, 
destruction for food or by 
‘Enemies,’ ‘Food Value,’ ‘Dom- 
estication,’ ‘Hybrids,’ ‘Geographical Races.’ 


sportsmen), 


‘Damage,’ 


For illustrations there is a colored plate by 
Benson, two black-and-white drawings of 
display postures by Brooks, and a double- 
page map outlining the summer and winter 
ranges of the species throughout the Tem 
perate Zone in both hemispheres. Obviously 
we have here a reasonably complete sum 
mary of what is known of the Mallard! 
Under attempts at 
domestication have not yet been successful, 
the section on ‘Domestication’ is replaced 
by one on ‘Behavior in Captivity,’ and here 


species in which 


in the aggregate, there is recorded a fund of 
information of great value to those who either 
for pleasure or profit desire to keep wild fowl. 
The colored plates which, with three ex 
ceptions, are by Brooks and Fuertes, are 
admirable portraits of Ducks on land or 
water and, we wish we could add, in the air, 
but for some reason very few species are 
shown in the medium where Ducks are most 
often seen. The reproduction of these plates 
by full-tone process, with rare exceptions, 
obviously does justice to the originals. 
The distribution maps would be more in 
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keeping with the text they illustrate if they 
were less diagrammatic. While we realize the 
difficulty and the danger of making range 
boundary lines definite, at least the base 
maps could have been uniform. Many of 
those in the first volume are so crude that 
they seem wholly out of place in a work of 
this character. Those in Volume II are 
better, but there is still room for improve- 
ment. Lastly, we mention the opening 
thirty-odd pages of the first volume in which 
the author presents an admirable subjective 
summary of his wide knowledge of Ducks in 
nature, in captivity, and in museums. 
Pr. me. C, 


Tue Birp As A Diver. By Joun M. DEWAR, 
H. F. and G. WitHersy, London, 1924. 
8vo. xll+173 pages 
This book represents, perhaps, the most 

painstaking and detailed consideration of a 

single phenomenon of bird-life that has yet 

appeared. By correlating the results of 
many years’ observation of water-fowl on 
sea and lake, Dr. Dewar has attempted to 
answer the questions as to how long certain 
birds remain under water, how deep they go, 
how they progress and at what speed, and 
how they spend their time while submerged. 

he author’s studies are based chiefly upon 

species of British birds—the Coot, 9 

Diving Ducks, 7 Grebes and Loons, 2 

Cormorants, and 4 Auks—but he has also 

combed the literature for notes on the diving 

habit and has sifted out trustworthy infor- 
mation from a mass of traditional lore. The 
sequence of group names given above in 
dicates the ascending order of efficiency 

ng the families studied by Dr. Dewar, the 

Coot being a diver of primitive type while 

the Auks have attained very high rank. The 

author's own records disclose no evidence 

i dives lasting longer than seventy seconds, 
r reaching a depth of more than 6 fathoms, 

hut he credits figures giving respective 
ixima of two minutes’ duration and 1o 
thoms’ depth. The reviewer is convinced, 

lowever, that Penguins remain beneath the 
lace—indeed, beneath floating ice—for 


uch longer periods. Moreover, there are 


1 


il measurements which show that sub- 
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merged Penguins are capable of exceeding 
by more than ten times the speed of “between 
1 foot and 2 feet per second” which Dr. 
Dewar gives as the “average inclusive 


’ 


speed under water.’ 

The author concludes that the evolution 
of diving has been convergent, resulting in 
similarity of method among birds not closely 
related, and that the habit may be traced 
back through “tilting” and “dipping’’ to 
ordinary surface feeding. His ingenious 
devices in the way of mathematical for- 
mulas, and the introduction of new de- 
scriptive terms such as “bottom time,” 
“time depth relation,” “dive-pause ratio,” 
etc., do not add to the readability of the 
book, but they call attention to significant 
facts, and should tend to make the observa- 
tions of future field-workers more accurate 
and uniform.—R. C. M. 


REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF ORNITHOLOGY 
OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
1922. 8vo. 23 pages. BIRD MIGRATION 
AND DIsTRIBUTION [IN NEW ENGLAND] 
DuRING THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 
30, 1923. By Epwarp Howe Forsvusn. 
The State House, Boston. 8vo. 8 pages. 
We have recently received these evidences 

of Mr. Forbush’s tireless activity. They 

give us further opportunity to congratulate 

Massachusetts on the possession of an official 

who knows the wants of bird students as well 

as he does the ways of birds. The first 
pamphlet mentioned lists the following 
publications as having been issued during the 
year 1922. Doubtless our Massachusetts 
readers are familiar with them, but they 
may not all have come to the attention of 
those in other parts of the country and they 
are too important to be overlooked: “The 

Utility of Birds,’ ‘Bird-houses and Nesting- 

boxes,’ “Two Years with the Birds on a 

Farm,’ ‘Outdoor Bird-study,’ ‘Food, Feed, 

and Drinking Appliances and Nesting Ma- 

terial to Attract Birds,’ ‘Plants That Attract 
and Shelter Birds and Some That Protect 

Cultivated Fruits.’ Application for copies 

of these publications should be made to the 

Department of Agriculture, 136 State House, 

Boston 

The leaflet on bird migration is a con- 
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densed report on the happenings in the bird 
world in New England during 1923, and as 
such it has both current interest and per- 
manent value.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avux.—In the October number of 
The Auk. Herrick, in ‘The Daily Life of 
the American Eagle: Late Phase,’ illustrated 
with four plates from a number of photo- 
graphs, concludes his report on intimate 
studies of this species about the nest. C. W. 
Townsend discusses mimicry of voice in 
birds, a general résumé of the subject treating 
in detail such well-known mimics as Mocking- 
bird and Starling. The opinion, shared by the 
“that individual 
Starlings vary greatly in their powers of 
mimicry. Some rarely or never mimic, while 
constantly indulging in this 
practice.” The Starling imitates the Wood 
Pewee so frequently as to suggest that these 
notes may be one of its native ones, and it is 
interesting to this article that 
Mousley, familiar with Starlings both in 
America and England, has heard this imita- 
tion only in America. 

Mrs. Nice finds the Robin extending its 
range to the west, and the Arkansas Kingbird 
extending its range to the east in recent years 
in Oklahoma. J. K. Jensen describes a very 
unusual flight of the Western Evening 
Grosbeak in New Mexico in the winter of 


reviewer, is expressed 


others are 


note in 


1922-23. In a faunal paper, Gabrielson lists 
121 species from Wallowa County, Oregon, 
with two races each of Horned Lark and 
Junco. This, the northeastern county of 
Oregon, is mountainous and contains Rocky 
Mountain forms rather than those of the 
Cascades. Eight gallinaceous birds are 
listed—the eastern Bob-white, California 
Quail and Ring-necked Pheasant introduced, 
the Sharp-tailed Grouse, formerly abundant 
“has nearly reached the vanishing point.” 
Eight species of Woodpeckers are listed, in- 
cluding the White-headed Wood- 
pecker “sparingly found in the mountainous 
sections of the The eastern 
Kingbird is fairly common; the Bobolink, 


curious 
county.” 


apparently moving westward, was observed 
in 1912 and js now well established; and there 
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are several records for the Catbird which 
“seems to be an increasingly common bird in 
northeastern Oregon.” 

Mousley, ‘Notes on the Birds of Hatley, 
Quebec, 1919-23’ gives recent observations 
supplementing his intensive study of the 


avifauna of that locality. Oberholser lists 
various proposed changes in nomenclature, 
at least three of which balance one another. 
Wetmore describes a new Flycatcher from 
Argentina. 

‘General Notes’ contain matter of rather un- 
usual variety and interest. Among a number 
of records are—apparent nesting of the 
Hooded Merganser in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania (H. H. Beck); Flamingoes in 
Florida (Holt); Flamingoes and Great White 
Heron in Cuba (Pearson); Red-backed 
Sandpiper and Hudsonian Godwit in Okla- 
homa (M. M. and L. B. Nice); Red Phalarope 
in Africa (A. Roberts) and 
(Holt); Burrowing Owl in Northern Indiana 
(A. Hine); Bobolink in Colorado (W. L. 
Burnett). From 1914-22 there was a marked 
decrease of the English Sparrow in eastern 
Massachusetts, apparently followed by a 
slight increase since (W. F. Eaton). By 
means of bird-banding, interesting studies 
have been made on the Purple Finch at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (M. J. Magee). The 
only ‘winter’ records (after November 17) 
for the species here are given as from early in 
February, 1923, to February 24, 1924. These 
may not have been wintering birds, for near 
New York, where the Purple Finch is not 
uncommon in winter, we sometimes fancy a 
slight ‘spring’ movement in February. There 
is a sketch of the habits of the Carolina 
Junco where abundant on its breeding- 
grounds (A. Sprunt, Jr.). A peculiar case is 
recorded where a House Wren, apparently 
unable to secure a mate, fed a family of 
Black-headed Grosbeaks and a brood of 
young English Sparrows (V. G. Hills). Two 
groups of wintering Chickadees were shown 
by banding records each to confine itself to 
its own territory. No bird from either group 
registered at the banding-station of the 
other, the two stations being less than 1,000 
feet apart (Horsey). The French-Canadian 
vernacular name of the Robin is ‘Merle’ 
(H. F. Lewis).—J. T. N, 


in Alabama 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


l'ue schedule this sunny Sunday afternoon 
calls for a review of Dr. Phillips’ ‘Ducks.’ 
It is not a difficult task, for the book 
inspires comment, and it is always a pleasure 
to pay a deserved tribute. But a dead Duck 
cannot compete with a live Blue Jay, and, 
in quick response to a piercing jay, jay, the 
editorial chair swings sharply to the right in 
time to see a Jay screaming loudly and 
rising on tip-toe with each note, as though to 
add force and emphasis to his remarks. A 
Jay however, need not speak to command 
attention. Personality plus plumage always 
win him an audience. What other country 
has a dooryard bird so big, so beautiful, and so 
full of character that ‘‘with all his faults we 
love him still”? With him come color, sound, 
nd the animation of an abounding and ap- 
parently purposeful life. What, one wonders, 
soing on in that handsome, crested head? 
1)o I imagine an expression of consciousness 
elf in his large black eye? With a flash 
blue and white he is off, bound somewhere 
important business, one is convinced, and 
| recall the closing lines of Cowper’s poem 
the Jackdaw: 


Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
lor such a pair of wings as thine 
And such a head between ’em. 


| know places in the Andes where in five 
inutes, on foot, one may pass from the 
mperate to the Subtropical Zone, and at 

same time enter an entirely new avi- 
una. But here, in effect, I have changed my 
ie and bird-life without leaving my chair. 
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The climate of the Subtropical has been 
succeeded by that of the Temperate Zone. 
The Redstart, Oriole, Vireo, Grosbeak, and 
Pewee I saw from my window in August 
have been replaced by Kinglets, White- 
throats, Juncos, and Hermit Thrushes. It is 
only when we see the new picture in the old 
frame that we appreciate our good fortune 
in witnessing this seasonal miracle. Life in 
the tropics has its charm, but life in tem- 
perate regions has many charms, and one 
succeeds the other so rapidly that only the 
alert begin to see them all. 

Thanks to bird-banders we now know that 
many birds are as true to their winter homes 
as they are to their summer homes. I like 
to think, therefore, that among the active, 
friendly company of White-throated Spar- 
rows just outside my window there are some 
who have honored me before. Having 
stripped the dogwood of its berries (for once 
outwitting the Starlings!) they now turn to 
the supply of grain scattered among the 
fallen leaves. A low feeding-stand is liberally 
supplied with the same food, but not a bird 
has been seen on it during the day. Even 
though their fare be changed, they evidently 
like it served in the manner to which they 
are accustomed. They have fed at intervals 
and between times disappeared, but now, at 
evening, they come in full force. Their 
activity seems to increase with the fading 
light; there is a sound of rustling leaves and 
conversational whistled chucklings. Finally 
they go to bed in some dense growth beyond 
the lawn; not in the most direct way across 
the open, but, one or two at a time, through 
the tree-tops, where there is cover and 
protection, 

Of my Crow family only one remains—at 
least I assume that a Crow which is rarely 
far from the garden and uses familiar perches 
belongs to a family that nested near by. All 
the afternoon he has been weighing the 
balance between suet and safety. He has 
even gone so far as to visit the suet tree 
within 40 feet of my window, but there 
courage fails and safety first prevails. Let us 
hope he will master his fears, acquire the 
suet habit, and stay through the winter to 
help fill the days from dahlias to dandelions. 
—Engiewood, N. J., October 19, 1924. 
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WHERE ARE THE SUMMER BIRDS AT CHRISTMAS? 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D 


Did you ever wish for the wings of a bird that you might fly away to the 
Southland and escape the cold winter? That was the wish of our fathers before 
fast locomotives and big automobiles were invented. “Oh for the wings of a 
bird!” I do not know that anyone ever mentioned the particular kind of wings 

that he preferred. Most people, 
when they are dissatisfied with the 
weather, will accept almost any- 
thing that is a change or that will 
enable them to go quickly to some 
place where the weather is different. 
And yet what a difference it would 
make if you wanted to go to 
Florida and got the wrong wings. 
You might much better take the 
wrong train. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you were given the wings 
of a Ruffed Grouse. You would 
start off with a rush from the front 
door; you would travel with great 
speed and think you were starting 
straight for the Sunny South, but, 
after a few flights, lo and behold, 
you would land at your own back 


\ SPRING CHICKADEE, BUT HE IS A CHRIST- 4 fy 
door. O » other hand, if you 

MAS CHICKADEE ALSO AND WILL PROBABLY n the other as" * 

NEST WHERE HE HAS BEEN FED ALL WINTER Were blessed with the wings of a 


Golden Plover, you might start 
for Florida and never stop until you got to northern South America. So the 


next time you begin wishing for wings, before you decide what kind of a bird 
you want to be, get out your ‘Manual of Birds’ and find out if that bird 
travels to the place you want to go to. You will find it a good lesson in geog- 
raphy as well as bird-study. Indeed, it might well furnish the material for a 
bird-geography game to be used in the school room or the bird club. 
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THIS VEERY WILL NOT BE SATISFIED UNLESS HE REACHES 

NORTHERN SOUTH AMERICA FOR CHRISTMAS 
When we look through frosted windows at our northern Christmas land- 
scape and hear the tinkling notes of the tiny Golden-crowned Kinglets or see 
i¢ friendly little Chickadees all fluffed out among the snow-laden branches, 
we wonder at the law of nature that holds these tiny atoms of bird-life among 
the northern blizzards, and yet sends the husky Robins and Blackbirds scurry- 
ing south long before snow flies. We can understand readily enough why the 
tobins and Blackbirds leave us. Indeed, we would think it perfectly natural 
every creature with wings left such a land of apparent starvation. It is not 
‘icult to understand why birds that nest in the Far North, like Snow Bunt- 
and Tree Sparrows, should be content to spend the winter with the snow 
d ice of our northern states, but that Chickadees and Nuthatche$%that have 
nt the warm summer with us, should elect, of their own free will, to brave 
winter, is beyond our comprehension. That the same, identical Chickadees 
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do spend the entire year about one place has been repeatedly shown by band- 
ing them in winter and finding the banded birds at their nests not far away 
the following summer. Of course, it does not prove that all Chickadees are 
sedentary, and it may well be that some, especially those in the northern pa‘t of 
their range, do migrate southward. But is it not remarkable that any should choose 
to remain where zero weather prevails and food must, of necessity, be scarce? 

There is a theory that at one time North America was practically without 
bird-life. Great continental glaciers had descended from the north, making 
the country uninhabitable by covering even the highest hills with hundreds 
of feet of solid ice. Then something else happened; perhaps the earth, in its 
whirl through space, changed its axis. At any rate, the ice melted, the glaciers 
receded, and the country became once more ready for plant and animal life. 
Where was it to come from? First, perhaps, from the south, from the land 
that had been unaffected by the glaciers, and then later from the north, for 
there is evidence that, following the Ice Age, even Greenland and Iceland 
had amiable climates. 


THIS HERMIT THRUSH WILL NOT GO SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE WINTER 
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THIS WOOD THRUSH WILL SPEND CHRISTMAS IN SOUTHERN MEXICO 

OR COSTA RICA 
If we study the relationships of the birds that are found in North America 
today, we find that many families, like the Warblers and Vireos and Hum- 
mingbirds, have most of their representatives in South and Central America, 
and have no close relatives in Europe, Asia, or Africa. Other families, how- 
ever, like the Nuthatches, Chickadees, Creepers, and Kinglets have most of 
their relatives in the Old World. It is natural to suppose that the former had 
their origin in the south while the latter came into North America from Europe 
x Asia by a northern route. Now if we think over our winter birds we will 
nd that the majority of them belong to these Old World families. Some of 
hem, however, like the Tree Sparrows and Snow Buntings and Winter Wrens, 
elong to families that are widespread over the surface of the earth. Even 
ere, however, the species that remain in winter are ones most closely related 
} European birds, so that we are probably safe in assuming that our birds 
ime from European stock. If we explain the fall migration of birds as a 
turning to their ancestral homes, we can easily see how those that came from 
‘the south find migration easy when the cold weather comes on, while those 
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that came in from the North have their escape cut off. Furthermore, we can 
well understand how birds of northern origin can be hardier than those whuse 
ancestors were nurtured in the tropics. So, perhaps, it is not so remarkalile, 
after all, that some birds, like the Chickadees and Nuthatches and Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers and the Rufied Grouse, stay with us in the northern 
states for Christmas, and that other birds, like the Snow Buntings, Tree 
Sparrows, Redpolls, Crossbills, Grosbeaks, Creepers, and Kinglets, from 
further north, join them at their frugal board. 

But what of the summer birds? Why should the Veery continue its flight 


IN WHOSE FLORIDA GARDEN DOES YOUR HOUSE WREN SPEND CHRISTMAS? 


to northern South America while the Wood ‘Thrush stops in Central America, 
and the Robin, Bluebird and Hermit Thrush in our southern states? Why 
should the Bobolink feel that it has to fly all the way to northern Argentina 
for winter, while many of the other Blackbirds stay as far north, occasionally, 
as New England? Why should the Golden Plover leave the little Piping Plover 
on the shores of the United States while he makes for the pampas of Argentina? 
Why should the Arctic Tern, that nests often as far north as northern Green- 
land, be dissatisfied unless it can spend Christmas south of the Antarctic Circle? 
It is a strange and interesting world, and it makes even a check-list of birds 
fascinating reading if we stop to contemplate the anomalies of bird distribution 
and migration. 

It is not only a scarcity of food that drives the summer birds southward at 
the approach of winter. If it were, they would stop as soon as they reached a 
bountiful food-supply, and they would not leave their summer homes during 
September or August or even July, when insects are at their peak of abundance. 


ied 
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There must be some other instinct that impels them, an instinct like that which 
draws together the scattered members of a family at Christmas-time. Perhaps 
they are returning to their ancestral homes to “eat, drink, and be merry.” 
Their children are grown up; their family cares are over for the time being; 
what more natural than that they should return to a land where they know 
they will find others of their kind? The distances they have to travel seem long 
to us because we are clumsy and do not enjoy flying. Watch the Pigeons dart 


NORTHERN CHIPPING SPARROWS MINGLING WITH CARDINALS AND GROUND 
DOVES AT A FLORIDA FEEDING-STATION IN WINTER 


Photographed by Elsa G. Allen 


from a tower, rush this way and that way, rise, fall, circle, and return to the 
tower without ever touching the ground. Can anyone doubt that they enjoy 
flying? 

This summer we raised a little Black Tern until it learned to fly and finally 
left us. All day long it was free to go where it pleased and at night it would 
come back and get into its cage and we would close the door. In the morning 
when we opened the door, so anxious and excited would it be to try its wings 
that it would often not touch its food until after it had performed its evo- 
lutions over the tree-tops. There was no doubt in the mind of anyone watching 
it that it really enjoyed flying and that it could cover long distances without 
getting tired and without getting satiated with the joy of flying. Very likely 
then the birds really enjoy these migratory flights. The distances do not seem 
long to them, and they travel much farther than is necessary merely to get food. 

One of the most interesting facts to contemplate in studying the winter 
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birds is that you may be watching the same individual birds year after year, 
for it has been shown, by banding birds, that some species, at least, tend to 
return to the same place every year to spend the winter. In 1921, for example, 
three Tree Sparrows visited my window feeding-shelf from January until 
March. There were numerous Tree Sparrows in the near-by country, but I 
never saw but three at a time at my feeding-station, and I gradually came to 
recognize them as the same three birds. During January I caught these birds, 
one after another, in a Sparrow trap and placed bands on their legs. In March 
they disappeared, presumably starting northward for their nesting-ground in 
northern Quebec. In January of 1922, Tree Sparrows again began visiting my 
window. At first there was only one, and I caught it on January 4. Lo! it 
was wearing Band 51550 that had been placed on its leg January 17, 1921. 
Unfortunately, on January 18, it was killed by a cat. Its place was soon 
taken by two other Tree Sparrows, both wearing bands. One of these was 
caught January 13 and was discovered to be the same bird banded January 
20, 1921, and the other, captured January 29, was the one banded on January 
27 of the preceding year. Thus all three of them had returned. No one knows 
how scattered these three birds may have been during the summer, but some 
instinct drew them together after traveling over a thousand miles, and they 
met on the self-same window-sill. Strange as it may seem, they brought no 
others with them, and the two survivors were the only visitors to my window 
during February of last year, though hundreds of other Tree Sparrows fre- 
quented the woods and fields not far distant. 

This January, 1924, I was in the South myself and had no opportunity to 
learn what Tree Sparrows returned, but a neighbor, Professor Palmer, caught 
one of the two survivors in a trap at his feeding-station. What a personal 
interest it lends to the birds and what added impetus it should give to our 
winter feeding-stations when we realize that the birds recognize the kindness 
bestowed upon them and search one out on their long journeys to pay a ‘party 
call’ or to become regular members of the family. What a community of 
interest it would give if you only knew whose Florida garden your House 
Wren visited during the winter or from whose feeding-station in Georgia the 
Chipping Sparrow, that nests by your porch each year, derives its winter food. 
And how natural does it seem to fight for bird-protection when you know 
that the particular Bobolink that enlivened your meadow and destroyed the 
army worms that threatened your field, instead of returning next spring, to 
carry on his good work, has fallen before the gun of some worthless pot-hunter. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

* Bird-Geography Game 
Sometime this month or next, talk over with the class the birds which they 
saw last summer and get them to look up where each one spends the winter. 
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The facts are given in Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds’ in fine print under 
‘Range.’ You can likewise find out from the Reed ‘Bird Guides’ and many 
other books. If you live west of the Mississippi, consult Bailey’s ‘Handbook 
of Birds of the Western United States’ or the western ‘Bird Guide.’ 

After the children are more or less familiar with the winter homes of the 
birds, try this game of bird-geography. It might likewise prove entertaining 
for bird club meetings. 

First: Choose sides as in any of the common school games. 

Second: Name a bird (for example, let us name the Veery) and, addressing 
Side A, say “Where will you spend Christmas?” 

Third: Members of Side A consult among themselves and name a city 
they have agreed lies within the winter range of the bird named. Let us 
imagine they say “New Orleans.” 

Fourth: The teacher or leader turns to Side B and asks, “Can they spend 
Christmas in New Orleans?” 

Fifth: The members of Side B consult among themselves and reply ‘“‘Yes”’ 
or “No.”’ The answer in this case should be “No,” for the Veery winters in 
northern South America. If they reply “No,” then Side A must give over to 
Side B any one of their number which Side B selects. Should they reply 
“Yes,”’ which is in this case incorrect, the leader corrects them and permits 
Side A to select one from the ranks of Side B. 

The game is continued for a definite time, when the side having the largest 
number wins, or it may be continued until no one is left on one side. 

Variations in the game will occur to anyone attempting it, but however it 
is played it is sure to elicit interest in birds as well as giving training in the 
geography of the United States. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SWAMP 


(Prize essay by Frederick Hermann, 18 years old, Senior in Calumet High 
School, awarded $50 by Northern Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, May, 
1924.) 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest. 
—Go.psmiTH, in “The Deserted Village.” 


A swamp is a place of many mysteries. For all its unseen voices it may well 
be called the “haunted-house of nature.’ One of these hidden voices had 
haunted me persistently for years. I called it the ‘swamp-pump,’ for a better 
counterpart of an old water-pump in action could scarcely be imagined. 


For four summers I had heard it almost daily, and I must have followed 
it half as often, yet the hope of discovering its mystic creator became each 
time only more remote. Often I would hear the strange monologue coming, it 
seemed, from but a short distance before me, and at this range sounding like 
huge bubbles rising to the surface of a pond and breaking there. Yet, on 
going to the suspected spot, I would find only the omnipresent sphagnum in 
place of the imagined pool. So it was that even after four long seasons of close 
intimacy with the swamp and its wild folk, the ‘swamp-pump’s’ secret was 
still his own. Then I abandoned my last hope of unfolding the mystery. 

In the early evening of May 23 I was in the swamp watching my feathered 
friends, the Warblers, return from the South. Two or three ‘swamp-pumps’ 
were at work near by as usual. I had been standing immovable for about ten 
minutes, hoping that a hidden Warbler would soon display himself from a 
more conspicuous stage, when I caught sight of a white object perhaps 60 
feet away, and greatly in contrast with the dark-clothed clump of alders and 
laurel through which it could be seen. Soon it was lost to sight again; but then 
there came from behind the shrubbery, as if to bewilder me the more, a 
thunderous sound—gung-ge-gung, gung-ge-gum, gung-ge-gum. It was the 
‘swamp-pump’! 

Breathlessly I began to edge my way sidewise to a place where the clump 
of shrubbery would no longer obstruct my view. It seemed to me that I 
could not possibly reach this point of vantage before dusk, but with this long- 
sought opportunity in sight, I was willing to move by inches rather than risk 
revealing my presence. However, this process ended much sooner than | 
had imagined, and when finally I had a clear view I soon made out the cam- 
ouflaged form of a Bittern (a familiar acquaintance, though seldom seen 
except when startled into flight), but my white quarry was nowhere to be 


seen. I thought of going further, when the Bittern—standing like a stick 
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with his back toward me—turned slowly half around in my direction. Then, 
a moment later, he quickly opened and shut his long bill several times, pro- 
ducing as he did so a sharp sound, click, click, click. Now, with a striking 
performance there followed the notes, gung-ge-gung, gung-ge-gum, gung-ge-gum. 
The ‘swamp-pump’ was only the Bittern! 

After giving the three introductory clicks, during which his breast became 
greatly inflated, the bird jerked his head suddenly downward, until he ap- 
peared to have no neck at all, and uttered the first syllable of the triplet. 
Then, throwing his head as suddenly upward again, the second note was 
produced, and followed immediately by the last as the head was darted fran- 
tically forward. The second syllable was a note or two higher than the others 
and strongly accented, and all of them were accompanied by a peculiar under- 
tone, like a choking person gasping for breath. The bird duplicated his strange 
act several times, the triplets being uttered usually three or four times at each 
repetition, and the distension of the breast disappearing at the end of the last. 
The entire exhibition was not only ludicrous, but so spasmodic and convulsive 
as to appear entirely involuntary on the part of the actor, but rather in the 
nature of some torturing affliction. 

Finally, the bird’s performance was concluded, and he proceeded to move 
slowly away, but then came to a sudden halt again. What followed I hardly 
dared to believe. Suddenly, miraculously, there arose from beneath the 
feathers on each shoulder a white plume, which spread itself over the wings 
as immaculate as newly-fallen snow. In all his little-known grandeur the 
Bittern paraded slowly to and fro. At last, his vanity being satisfied, his 
resplendent plumes were sheathed again in their somber disguise. Then he 
arose, clumsily, and, with a hoarse squawk, flapped heavily away. 

rhe picturesque and graceful had once more become dull and awkward. 
Nevertheless, the mystery of the swamp was solved; the Bittern, unknowingly, 
had disclosed his long-guarded secret, and another—little suspected—as well. 
So it was that, May 23, though still ‘Warbler Day,’ became what was of 
greater consequence—the ‘Day of the Swamp-pump.’ 

\n admirable piece of observation and description. So far as we know, the Bittern’s 
display has been described by an observer only twice before—by Agnes Learned in Birp 
I for 1908 (p. 106), and by William Brewster in The Auk for 1911 (p. 90).—Eb.] 


A SUMMER TRAGEDY 


We had been at the Crater Club, Essex, N. Y., for two or three days, when 
heard a sharp peenk, peenk, and looking toward the pasture at the back 
ur Camp, saw quite a large bird fly up in the face of a lamb, who was 
king right down on her and making her very cross. 

he bird fluttered and peenked until the lamb, quite disgusted, walked off, 
ing her peacefully settling her feathers, 
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A little later on in the day she flew away and my aunt and I decided to 
investigate; so, climbing the fence, we went over on the rocky ledge wh: re 
she had been sitting and, after looking for a few moments, we saw, to our 
delight, three large drab eggs, mottled with black. They were laid so that the 
three ends touched each other. There was no nest, no protection; the eygs 
just lay in a little hollow in the bare rock with only stones and gravel {or 
their bed. 

After looking at, but not touching, the beautiful eggs, my aunt and I 
turned away. In a few minutes the mother bird returned. She was built like 
a Sandpiper, only twice as large. She ran like a Sandpiper and had a long 
beak; her wings were marked with silver grey and black; her body and tail 
feathers were buff when they were shown in flying; and her throat had 


velvety black rings around it. 

She was such a devoted mother that she only left her nest when the sun 
was very hot, and when it rained she would sit by the hour without moving. 

We consulted our bird books and found she was a Killdeer. Sometimes 
she would call and call for her mate and he would come swooping down and 
sit on the eggs while she pecked for insects and preened her feathers. 

She and her mate had many a battle with the horses and sheep in the 
pasture. The next time we went to visit the nest the mother bird ran off and 
fluttered her beautiful wings, trying to distract our attention from her eggs. 

One dav there was another egg, but in a week one of them disappeared, 
probably eaten by a snake or crow. It was sometime in the first week of 
July (we first saw the bird in the first week of June) that one of the eggs 
hatched out. The baby bird was a soft, fluffy little thing, with the same neck 
rings as its mother. It ran all around, pecking for insects soon after it was 
hatched. 

A few nights later we saw three skunks in the pasture but they did nothing. 
But the next night, after dark, we heard cries of distress from the poor birds. 
It was so dark we could see nothing and could not help them and in about 
twenty minutes all was quiet. 

The next morning the eggs and baby bird were gone. But later on one of 
the older birds came back and stood by the nest, walked away, came back 
and looked again, then flew away. 

We have not seen them since though we can hear the Killdeers crying far 
over in the pasture. Perhaps they have another nest and little ones.— 
MARJORIE HOFFMAN (age I1 years). 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, LL.D., President 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances, for dues and contributions, to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 107 4 Broadway, New York City. 


Telephone, 


Trafalgar 2077 


T. Grtpert Pearson, LL.D., President 


Tneopore S. Parmer, M.D., First Vice-President 
Freperic A. Lucas, Sc.D., Second Vice-President 


Wituram P. WHarton, Secretary 
JONATHAN Dwicut, M.D., Treasurer 


SamueL T. Carter, Jr., Allorney 


f it, and all are welcome. 


Rird and Animals: 


Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become 


s of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


$s annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a parson a Benefactor 


Form or Bequest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The sessions of the last annual meeting of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties were held in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, October 


27 and 28, 1924. About 500 were in atten- 
dance at the various meetings, and the 
greatest interest was displayed in the con- 
tinuation of our efforts for the preservation 
of the wild bird and animal life. This meet- 


ing marked the close of twenty years of 
organized effort since the founding of the 
Association. 


Ihere are some of us who can look back 
over this period of time and recall innumer- 
ab tails of the long up-hill struggle that 
ha cen place in the life of this Association 
for the preservation of wild birds and 
animals 


nty years ago we began without a 
d in the treasury, the only known 
ir being that of $3,000 a year pledged 
f years by Albert Wilcox, who at his 
near the end of the second year, left 
sociation a large sum which started 
it lowment, thus making it financially 
> for the work to be carried on. It 

be of interest and encouragement to 

of our members to know just how the 
financial support annually has increased. 


(443) 


The statement below shows the amount of 
cash actually received each year to be used 
for current expenses. No reference in this 
column is made to any funds credited to 
permanent endowment or to the modest 
Building Fund recently started. 


YEAR INCOME 

1g05 . ; $12,498 07 
1906. Real 12,736 07 
1907 + 17,978 53 
1908 . 24,355 5! 
1909 ‘ 25,599 26 
1Ig10 oe 31,602 62 
Igit . 42,575 29 
Igi2 . nee 55,938 21 
a ae 70,186 72 
1914 80,320 99 
mQI§ . .--- 89,553 34 
1916 . . was Pe 98,109 29 
sony «fe ; 131,664 21 
1918 .. : 104,860 28 
1919 ne RP 123,171 84 
1920 131,601 35 
1921 . 7 se 136,234 93 
1922 . : 116,901 45 
ae 141,042 88 
 ———ae 172,154 12 


$1,618,984 96 
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ms NEW LIFE MEMBERS 

= Fee, $100 

3 Enrolled from September 1 to November 1, 1924 

a Aiken, Frank E. Hopewell, Mrs. Frank 
> Auchincloss, Mrs. Hugh D. Jenkins, Miss Mary E. 


Law, Miss Mary Alice 
Loveland, S. C. 
Mosser, Mrs. E. I. 
Naumburg, George W. 
Smith, William W., 2d 


Berg, William J. 
Bossert, Mrs. L. 
Cooper, Henry S. 
Cutting, Heyward 
Emmons, Mrs. A. B. 


M. 


Annie 


Barclay, William Farrell, Thomas G. 
Bascom, H. P. Federation of Bird Clubs of New 
Baxter, Jesse B. England 
Beyer, John H. Field, George A. 

Bronk, Mrs. Henry Miss Fine’s School 
Fish, H. V. 


Brown, Samuel W 


oo 

; % Farnam, Miss C. B. 
§ 2 
a S 
ae NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
S | Fee, $5 Annually 
Ea Enrolled from September 1 to November 1, 1924 
S : Albin, Mrs. H. D. Dingle, E. von S. 
a Anonymous Dohrmann, Mrs. A. B. C. 
ar’ Anthony, Alfred Williams Dort, J. D. 
an Applegate, Richard Downing, Thos. W. 
“ £ Archer, Miss Caroline Dustin, C. W. 
3 fe Augsbury, John C. Entz, George G. 
S os Baily, Mrs. Albert L. Ewing, Mrs. Rowena A. C 
> Ballou, Walter S. Fallert, Charles 
oF 
2 £ 

G 


Dickey, Philip S. Hunt, Miss Lucy O. 
Diebitsch, Emil Jackson, Mrs. Carrie S. 


| 
| 

x | Bull, Clarence E. Fitzgerald, D. J., Jr 
. Bull, Mrs. Walter Ford, H. Ward 
be Burke, William Paxton Ford, Miss Louise P. 
- 8 Burrows, George L. Forsyth, R. K. 
3 | Byrd, Dr. Hiram Freeman, Mrs. E. H. 
ae Campbell, Edward C. French, G. Watson 
ae Canfield, A. H. Frost, Allen 
22 Cannon, LeGrand Garman, John M. 
28 Carl, Herbert Gasser, M. M. 
fo Carty, Miss Martha Gewans, Miss Ethel 
5 8 Chapman, Miss Dorothy Gilfillan, Mrs. J. B. 
aa | Cheney, Miss Harriet Crawford Goodwin, Walter L. 
. 3 Cocheu, Theodore Gordon, Mrs. C. F. 
> Cohen, Aaron Gorter, James P. 
hol Commons, Mrs. Frank W. Graham, Chas. E 
i. Cooper, Henry Greenough, William H. 
} Core, Miss Alice M. Gregory, C. E. 

2 Crane, Leslie Grinnell, Mrs. W. H. 
3 Crocker, Mrs. C. H. Haines, Dr. H. H. 
2 oO Cross, Albert A. Harris, Mrs. O. E. 
4 Crossman, Miss Annie F. Hayden, William M. 
3 Crowell, R. Herbert Henderson, Walter C. 
Curtiss, Roy Q. Hersey, F. Seymour 
: Z Davidson, Mrs. M. M. Hewlett, Mrs. A. W. 
‘g Davis, E. Asbury Hill, Roger R. 
be Davis, Henry W. Hilton, George 
fs Day, D. S. Hincks, Robert S. 
g ’eForest, C. S. Holland, R. B. 

= Derby, Dr. Richard Hopper, Isaac B. 

<= 


Janvrin, Dr. Edmund R. P. 
Jeffries, William A. 
Jones, Harry Ross 

Kee, Hunter 

Kellen, Mrs. Wm. V. 
Kennan, Miss Ruth R. 
King, Philip C. 
Kingsbury, Frederick S. 
Kistler, Dr. Eugene M. 
Knapp, Mrs. Martin H. 
Krause, G. A. 

Kresge, John H. 
Kretzmann, Dr. Paul E. 
Lindsey Mrs. T. C. 
Lloyd, Bishop A. S. 
Lunn, Miss Margaret A. 
Lyon, Marcus Ward, Jr. 
MacCallum, Dr. G. A. 
McClintock, H. T. 
McKenzie, Charles T. 
McLean, C. M. 

McNeil, Charles A 
Maltbie, Milo R. 
Manning, John A. 
Marble, W. L. 

Merrill, Arthur Hodges 
Merrill, R. D. 

Mertz, Louis W. 

Miller, Charles E. 
Miller, C. L. 

Miller, R. H. 

Moran, Robert 

Morley, George B. 
Munger, H. C. 

Myers, Ord 

Noble, Miss Eleanor G. 
Oakley, Clifford H. 
O’Connell, Rt. Rev. D. J. 
Oldys, Henry 

Ormrod, Mrs. John D. 
Pacey, James W. 
Partridge, Earl 

Pepper, Dr. William 
Peter, James B. 

Pettee, Mrs. Franklin A. 
Platt, Edmund 

Pratt, E. A. 

Prescott, Mrs. Clara R. 
Putnam, William A. 
Rand, H. P. 

Rand, Mrs. R. R. 

Reid, Gordon T. 
Rhoads, William E. 
Rich, Waldo L. 
Robertson, A. D. 
Robinson, Anthony W. 
Robinson, Miss Mary L. 
Robinson, Seymour N. 
Rodgers, Frank 
Rodman, Mrs. Bernece 
Ruhl, C. H. 


Ruhstaller, F. J. 
Rupp, Harry D. 
Sachett, Mrs. Augustine 
St. John, Mrs. F. B. 
Samis, R. E. 
Santa Monica Audubon and 
Study Club (Calif.) 
Satterfield, James M. 
Scammell, Dr. Frank G. 
Schwartz, Mrs. Max 
Scott, F. B, 
Scott, George E. 
Scott, Miss Janet D. 
Searles, Albert R. 
Seeler, Mrs. A. W. 
Seiberling, F. A. 
Shaw, Dr. Joseph B. 
Shaw, J. E. Norton 
Shoemaker, H. K. 
Siegel, Andrew W. 
Simonson, Theodore 
Skeeles, H. B. 
Smith, Lester W. 
Smith, Oberlin 
Snedeker, Charles D. 
Sommer, Dr. Geo. N. J. 
Steers. Miss Phebe Ann 
Stein, Benj. F. 
Stern, Henry M. 
Strong, Gordon 
Strotz, Charles N. 
Stuempfle, John F. 
Swift, Harold H. 
Swisher, M. D. 
Taft, Benjamin 
Thomas, A. B. 
Thomas, Frederic C. 
Thomas, John C. 
Thomas, W. T. 
Tolfree, E. R. 
Tone, Mrs. B. O 
Totten, Miss Annie E. 
Tracy, Mrs. W. D. 
Underwood, O. D. 
Wallace, W. L. 
Wallerstein, Leo 
Ward, Frank H. 
Webb, W. Seward 
Weber, Orlando F. 
Week, J. A. 
Weeks, Carl 
Wells, H. R. 
Wesener, Hugo G. 
Widdicombe, Harry T. 
Wimer, George N. 
Winsor, Henry 
Wise, Miss Helen D. 
Wood, Miss Sarah 
Woods, Miss Florence 
Wyman, Miss Frances L. 
Ziegler, Samuel L., 2d 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CHILDREN’S 


Abbot, Miss Marion S. . 
Ainsworth, Mrs. H. A. 

Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Anonymous Benefactor 
Archer, Mrs. George A. ; 
Arnold, Benjamin Walworth 
Baetjer, Mrs. F. H. 

Barr, James H. 

Behrend, Otto F. 

Bennett, Mrs. Alice H. . 
Bent, Arthur C. 
Bigelow, Dr. William Sturgis 
Bingham, William, 2d 

Bird Club of Long Island (N. 
Blade, Mrs. William M.., Jr. 
Boettger, Robert 


Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 


Book, C. H. 

Bowdoin, Miss Edith G. 
Bowles, Mrs. H. L. 
Butterworth, Mrs. William 
Calkins, Mrs. Alice H. 
Case, Miss Louise W. 
Chahoon, Mrs. Geo., Jr. 
Clark, George H. 

Clark, Miss L. Elizabeth 
Clemens, Mrs. Frank G. 
Coe, Miss Ella S 

Colby, Mrs. Frances Berry 
Cole, Miss Ella M. 

Coope, Mrs. Bertha 

Cowl, Mrs. Clarkson 
Crocker, Mrs. Emmons 


Cullinan, J. S. 
Curtis, James F. 
Dane, Mrs. E. B. 


Danforth, Mrs. H. G. 
Davol, Miss Florence W. 
Day, Mrs. Frank A. 
Dodge, Cleveland H. 
Dommerich, Otto L. 
Dowd, Heman 
Drummond, Miss Mary 
Dunbar, F, L. 

duPont, General Coleman 
duPont, Mrs. Pierre S. 
Dvyett, Mrs. James S. 
Eby, Miss Irva 


Edge, Mrs. C. N. 
Edwards, Mrs. E. P. . 
Eells, D. P. 

Elliot, Mrs. J. W. 

Elser, Albert C. 

Emery ery, Miss Georgia Hill 
Emmons, Mrs. R. W., 2d 


Erdman, Mrs. Henry P. 
— t, Richard P. 
Falconer, J. W. 

Folson, Miss M. GC. 


EDUCATIONAL FUND 


May 1 to November 1, 1924 


$2 

5 

10 

. 10,000 
10 

5° 

10 

100 


Y.) 2,400 
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Fox, Miss Caroline A. . 
Frothingham, Mrs. L. A. 
Galpin, H. L. : 
Gavit, E. Palmer 

Gifford, James M. . . 
Goodell, Mrs. James F 
Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 
Gordon, Mrs. Donald 
Gordon, Mrs. Mackenzie 
Gore, John K.. . 

Gosline, W. A., Jr. 

Gregg, William C. 

Haass, Mrs. Lillian Henkel 
Hamilton, Mrs. H.R. . 
Harding, Miss — Russell . 
Harkness, Mrs. W. 


Harriman, Mrs. Sawaed Henry 


Haskell, Mrs. W. A 

Hills, Mrs. George F. 
Hinckley, Mrs. M. V. 
Hoe, Richard M. . 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard M. 
Hornblower, Henry 
Hosmer, Mrs. Estelle deP. 
Hubbard, George F. 
Hubby, Miss Ella F. 
Huntington, H. E. 

Iselin, C. Oliver . 
Jackson, Mrs. Charles 
Jarvie, James N. 

Kirby, Fred M. 

Lehman, Miss Emily 
Lehmer, Mrs. I. M. 
Livingston, Major A. R. ~ 
Lockhart, James H. 
Lowell, Mrs. A. Lawrence 
Lyman, Miss Mabel 
Macy, Mrs. V. Everit 
Marmon, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Marrs, Mrs. Kingsmill 
Matthies, Miss Katharine 
Mattlage, Charles seated 
Mellon, W. L. 

Meyer, Miss Heloise 
Miller, Mrs. Charles T 
Miner, W. H. 

Moore, Mrs. Paul 
Morehead, J. M. 

Morris, Mrs. Lewis R. 
Morse, Mrs. Joy C. 
Moses, Mrs. James 
Newberry, W. F. 
Newbury, Mrs. Lee 
Nichols, L. Nelson . . 
Nichols, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Pack, Arthur N. 
Packard, % ar 
Parsons, Mrs. J. D., Jr. 
Parsons, Robert L.. . . 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND, continued 


Pfarre, Mrs. A. E. . 
Pickman, Mrs. Dudley 4 
Pierrepont, Mrs. R. Stuyvesant 
Pitcairn, Mrs. Mildred Glenn 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Nelson 
Prentiss, F. F. 

Reed, Mrs. George W. 
Retz, Frederick 

Rhodes, Miss Lucy B. 
Rockwood, Mrs. George I. 
Roebling, Mrs. John A 
Ronalds, Miss Thora 
Rothwell, J. E. . 

Russell, Mrs. Emily L. 
Rust, Mrs. W. A. 
Sarmiento, Mrs. F. J. 

Saul, Charles R. . . 
Schumann, Mrs. J. H. 
Sears, Miss Mary P. 
Seaverns, Charles F. T. 
Seinsheimer, Mrs. Henry A. 
Sharpe, Miss Ellen D. 
Sheldon, James 

Short, William 

Skeel, Mrs. Frank D. 
Slattery, John R. 

Smith, Francis Drexel 
Smith, Howard 

Smith, Miss Nellie M. 
Smith, Mrs. R. Penn, Jr. 
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Snyder, Mrs. Mary S. 
Spaulding, S.S. .. . 
Sprague, Mrs. Isaac 
Stone, Miss Ellen J. 
Strader, Benjamin W. 
Strauss, Charles >. 
Strong, Charles H. . 
Swift, Charles H. ; 
Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thomas, Mrs. Georgine H. 
Thompson, Mrs. D. B. 
Thorne, Mrs. W. V. S. 
Tucker, Mrs. Carl : 
vanDyke, Dr. Tertius 
Wadsworth, Mrs. W. Austin 
Watt, Mrs. Henry C. 
Weeks, Hon. John W. 
Whitfield, Miss Estelle 
Whitney, Mrs. G. G. 
Whittemore, Mrs. Harris 
Williams, Mrs. C, Duane 
Williams, Miss EF. Frances 
Williams, John D. 

Wood, Miss Juliana 
Wood, Mrs. William M. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
Woodward, Lemuel F. 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Cornelius 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUILDING FUND 


Previously reported 
Allen, Miss Mary W. 
Appleton, Wm. Sumner 
Archer, Mrs. John M. 
Armstrong, Mrs. F. H. 
Astlett, Harry A. 
Atherton, Edward H. 
Atkins, Edwin F. 
Ballard, Mrs. Eugene S. 
Bartlett, Miss Mary F. 
Baylies, Edmund L. 
Bechtel, Ed. E. . 
Belden, Mrs. Hanna E. 
Benedict, Elliot S. . 
Betts, Samuel R. 
Bevin, Mrs. A. Avery 
Bierwerth, Mrs. H. A. 
Billington, Cecil . . 
Birchall, Miss Katharine H. 
Blake, Miss Isabel 
Blake, Dr. Joseph A. 
Bloomfield, Mrs. C. C. 
Boardman, Miss E. D. 
Bray, Mrs. Jos. W. 


Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Joseph ap 


Bridge, Edmund . 
Bridge, F. W. 


“Mn 
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To November l, 


$6,726 


~ 
= 


1924 


Bristol, Mrs. Eugene S. . 
Brown, Mrs. J. Thompson 
Browne, Miss Evelyn 
Bryant, Charles E. 

Bull, Miss Mary B. 
Burnham, Mrs. J. A. 
Candee, Lyman 
Carpenter, Mrs. Geo. O. 
Chalmers, Arthur A. 
Childs, Mrs. Childe H 
Church, rng { E. 
Claflin, Mrs. A. H. 
Clowes, Toc. 
Cogswell, Miss Margaret E. 
Collier, D. R. . 
Colt, Mrs. Richard C. 
Cooke, Mrs. H. P. 
Corning, Miss E. A 
Cossmann, Ernest . 
Crowther, Frank W. 
Curtis, Mrs. Louis . 
Dalton, Mrs. William 
Darlington, Geo. E. 
Davis, Mrs. Jeffrey 
Dickey, Charles D. 
Ditman, Miss A. L. 
Dodge, Louis L. . 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUILDING FUND, continued 


Drennan, Miss Helen M. 
Dulany, William H., Jr. 


Eastman, 


Easton, Mrs. Jane F. 
Eaton, Miss Augusta 
Eaton, Mrs. F. H. 
Eberhart, Mrs. F. ¢ 
Edgar, Mrs. C. S. 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Egan, Miss Marie L. kK 
Fargo, William G. 
Feickert, Edward F. 
Ferriss, Stark B. 

Field, Miss Elizabeth 
Flint, Mrs. Chas. R. 
Foot, Dr. N. Chandler 
Fraser, Donald 

Fuller, B. A. G. 


Gage, Mrs. Alice Rockwood 


Gamwell, William A. 
Garver, John A. 
Geier, Frederic A. 
Gest, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Gilbertson, J. S. 

Gill, Mrs. K. F. 
Gillis, Frank 
Gillmore, Mrs. James 
Gladding, John R. 
Goddard, Mrs. 7 N. 
Goldfrank, Mrs. \ 
Good, Mrs. or 


Goodbody, 


Goodrich, Mrs. N. I 
Gould, Mrs. J. A. 
Green, G. A. 

Grinnell, Mrs. Morgan 
Guernsey, Raymond 
Hadley, Miss Mary H. 
Hall, Frank A., Jr. 

~ sore Judson 
Hartwell, J. C. 
Hayden, ae 


ae . Miss Caroline C. 
Herman, Mrs. Henry S 
He roy Miss Anne Pp. 

Herr, Edwin M. 
Heyworth, James O. 
Hibbard, Geo. E. 

Hill, Dr. Samuel S. 

Hill, Miss Susie E. 

Hitch ock, H. H. 

Hi pyl, Anton G. 
Hodenpyl, Mrs. Anton G. 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
H ay & 

H s, John A, 

H man, Mrs. A. V. D. 
Houghton, A. Seymour, Jr. 
H Mrs. Lucien 

H ird, Lucius L. 

H 's, Mrs. R. M. 

H ins, Walter Stilson 
Irving, John 


Miss Sarah Chandler 


Miss Margaret J. 


- 
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Iselin, Mrs. Adrian, 2d 
James, Miss Annie A. 
Jancovins, William T. 
Jencks, Frederic T. 
Johnson, Mrs. Arthur S. 
Jones, Miss Grace A. 
Jones, J. S. 

Kellar, Chambers 

Kifer, L. M 

Kimberly, Miss Mary 
King, Miss Caroline W. 
King, R. W. 

Knight, A. S. bit 
Lane, Miss M. Louise 
Langdon, Roy M. 
Laughlin, Mrs. Alexander 
Lawrence, John Burling 
Leahy, Mrs. Mary M. 
LeDuc, Mrs. Alphonse 
Lee, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Livingston, Major A. R. 
Lord, Edward C. 
Loring, Mrs. Lindsley 
Lowrie, Mrs. Wm. C. 


McPherson, Mrs. William C. 


Maples, James C 
Meeker, Claude 
Merrimann, E. L. 
Merz, Carl ; 

Merz, Mrs. Carl 

Meyer, Harry D. 
Miller, Mrs. C. B. 
Murdeck, J. B. 

Nelson, Frank G. 
Neustadt, Mrs. S. 
Newton, Mrs. Chas. P. 
Olcott, Mrs. Marvin e 
Ortega, James L. 

Parker, Mrs. Horace J. 
Parsons, Miss Bertha R. 
Parsons, Edmund H. 
Pfeiffer, Jacob 
Anonymous . ; 
Putz, Miss Margaret 
Randolph, Mrs. Edward 
Redfield, Henry W. 
Remak, Mrs. alee Jr. 
Renwick, E. 


Robbins, Mrs. Frank Bis Jr. 


Roberts, G. Brinton 
Robinson, Miss Hattie B. 
Roemer, John L. .. 
Roesler, Mrs. Edward 
Ross, Reuben, J. 
Rossiter, Edward L. . 
Rottschaefer, Mrs. Henry 
Ruebens, Mrs. Charles 
Sawyer, Edgar P. 
Schuette, August 

Sears, Miss A. L. 

Seaver, Benjamin F. 

Seel, W. ; 
Shattuck, I. D. 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 


CONSERVATIVE CONSERVATION 


For the past hundred years and more, the passage of laws for the protection 
of wild life in America has been a subject that has ever been up for considera- 
tion when legislative bodies have met. More and more legal restrictions have 
been placed upon the killing of wild birds and animals, while all the time some 
of the more important forms of wild life continue to decrease in numbers. 
Organizations, committees, and individuals have continually advocated more 
drastic measures. Some of these have been very wise, but many have been 
brought forward, which, while doing justice to the proposer’s kindness of 
heart, at the same time reflect a limited knowledge on the subject. Not long 
ago one organization started a state-wide campaign to prohibit all carrying of 
firearms, so that birds might thereby be saved. Another plan, widely heralded 
in the press, proposed stopping the sale of all Christmas toys that in any way 
suggested guns. Lead soldiers for little children were to be tabooed, otherwise, 
as the advocates claimed, boys would grow up with the idea of handling guns 
and would want to kill birds. Not long ago this Association received a circular 
letter urging that we join with the writer in a campaign to have all caged 
Canaries liberated in the name of mercy. 

The speaker is harried by requests that this Association use its influence to 
stop the killing of any wild life, and we are told, in great detail, how cruel it is 
for hard-hearted men to kill a Duck, a Partridge, or a deer. These same 
people, however, undoubtedly enjoy the flesh of fowl, fish, or beast without a 
thought that it probably hurts these mild-eyed creatures to die just as much 
as it does a game-bird or animal. 

Many a good cause has been handicapped because supporters of the move- 
ment have gone to extremes. The leaders of a reform must keep a bow-shot 
ahead of public thought, but care should always be taken that the sentiment 
they engender does not develop unreasonably and thus bring the cause into 
disrepute. 

This Association often has been urged to advocate the killing of red squirrels 
and gray squirrels, because they are known at times to eat the eggs or young 
of Robins and other birds. We are urged to find money some place to employ 
more wardens so that the laws in the South against the killing of Robins may 
be more rigidly enforced. We are told the Department of Agriculture should 
cease issuing permits for cherry-raisers to destroy Robins when found eating 
the fruit. We are told that Robins should everywhere be fed in winter and in 
summer safe nesting-places and drinking-fountains should be provided. 
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I recall repeated demands from one man that we use our influence to have 
all the bird-skins in the American Museum of Natural History destroyed, and 
to secure a law by which this institution could never again engage in the ‘cruel’ 
practice of having bird-skins in study cabinets or mounted specimens on exhi- 
bition. I believe there are people who would like to protect every Robin and 
other bird from every enemy from the time the egg is laid until the bird dies 
of old age, and who fondly think this would be a beautiful and highly de- 
sirable thing to do. 

Suppose it were possible for this bird-protective association to exert all 
these marvelous powers. Suppose it were possible to protect the Robins so all 
the eggs would hatch and the little ones grow to maturity and live happy 
ever after. What would occur? There may have been a hundred pairs of 
Robins nesting in Central Park, New York City, the past summer—there may 
have been more. Suppose, for the moment, we assume there was only one 
pair, and that this Association exercised a kind of superhuman influence over 
Nature and artificial destructive agencies and thus allowed nothing to destroy 
the Robins until they should die of old age—possibly at fourteen years. In 
this imaginary case, that pair of Robins, the first season, would probably build 
two nests, in each of which four blue eggs would be deposited. At the be- 
ginning of the next season there would be ten Robins or five pairs that would 
begin doing likewise. When, after fourteen years, the time came that the first 
grandfather Robin died of old age, if his direct descendants should gather 
about his open grave they would number 671,088,640, or 18 for every square 
foot of area within the walled enclosure of Central Park. 

Small birds, undoubtedly, have been increasing in this country for some 
time, and we should, of course, continue to exert every reasonable effort for 
their well-being. As the cultivation of the soil becomes more intense, harmful 
insects appear in greater numbers, and we need a constantly growing bird 


population to combat them. 

With the wide interest in bird-study and bird-protection that has grown 
up in the United States through the activities of the Audubon Society and 
other organizations that it has stimulated, I apprehend no fear for the future 
well-being of our non-game birds, despite the fact that untold millions must 
necessarily perish each year through natural causes. It is, at times, a little 
hard to have patience with the authors of those statements one frequently 
reads in the press, in which claims are made that the song-birds of America 
are becoming exterminated, when, undoubtedly, they are more numerous than 
at any time since white man first trod these shores. 

The man or woman who thinks the way to insure happiness to game-birds 
and animals is to stop killing at all times, and in all places, fails to grasp 
certain fundamental principles of nature. Not long ago the speaker was a 
member of a committee appointed by the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture to investigate the condition of the herd of mule deer living in the 
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Kaibab Forest of the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, in northern 
Arizona. Here, for seventeen years, all hunting had been prohibited and 
predatory animals had been systematically killed! 

During ten days in August, spent in the saddle going through this semi- 
arid region, the Committee found that the deer had increased to such numbers, 
and the food, due to over-browsing, had become so scarce that there was 
danger of the entire herd perishing by starvation. The Committee found the 
majority of deer in poor physical condition, with prominent hip-bones and 
the outline of the ribs showing through the skin. The depressing effect of the 
evident suffering we witnessed will long linger in my mind as one of the most 
pitiful situations I have ever seen in Nature. This, too, was at the time of 
year when the deer should be in good condition and laying on fat against the 
rigors of the winter to come. We estimated the herd at 30,000, although all 
local witnesses examined placed the number at not less than 50,000. We 
recommended that the herd be reduced 50 per cent, and, if possible, this re- 
duction be accomplished by transferring the deer to other forests. The plan 
was at once adopted by the Government, and the work of capturing and 
shipping, we understand, is now going forward. This is a striking example of 
over-conservation, and emphasizes anew the need of applying intelligent 
game-administration methods in dealing with the wild life of this country. 
On the other hand, I want to call attention to the fact that there still exists 
a vast force for destruction in the form of hunters who persist in shooting 
game without restraint—men who by their actions lead us to believe that 
they would gladly shoot the last Patridge, the only remaining deer, or the one 
surviving wild Duck, if opportunity offered. 

It is to keep in subjection this class of hunters that forty-five states in the 
Union and three Government bureaus, as well as this Association, employ 
special agents to enforce the laws protecting wild life, but the illegal killing 
that goes on is immense. For example, during the past year, in New York 
State alone, there were 4,178 convictions for violation of the conservation 
laws, and in Pennsylvania there were 2,598. In addition, there were large 
numbers of arrests where convictions were not secured through lack of evi- 
dence, and many thousands of other violators who went unapprehended. 

Here and there, sportsmen’s organizations of high-type men have been 
formed. These groups, as a rule, pledge to observe the laws most carefully, 
and it is to them that we are indebted for most of the wise, constructive 
legislation for protecting game in this country. Also, they have collected and 
expended hundreds of thousands of dollars to secure prosecutions, to maintain 
game-breeding farms, and to re-stock with game, covers that have become 
depleted. They maintain a number of widely read magazines with militant 
editorial policies directed to the strengthening of conservation ideals. 

Although enjoying the sport and the healthful exercise acquired by going 
afield with dog and gun, their killing is moderate and they constitute the 
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largest effective force for the preservation of the game in the country. It is to 
be lamented that there are not more such organizations. John B. Burnham, 
President of the American Game Protective Association, advises me that the 
total organized sportsmen of the United States do not exceed 500,000, while 
the Government reports that not less than 6,000,000 men go afield annually 
for the purpose of shooting. In a general way, I should divide the hunters of 
America into two groups, sportsmen and killers. The former should have our 
codéperative support; the latter needs our earnest attention. 

There is vast need for education along sane conservation lines in this 
country if the Nation is to reap the greatest benefit from its natural supply of 
wild game-birds. The enthusiastic individual, who would prohibit by law all 
forms of hunting, and the unrestricted shooter alike need a modification of 
ideas. This Association has always held that there is no logical reason why an 
individual, a State, or the Nation should not propagate wild game-birds and 
animals and allow the surplus to be used for field activities and for food, apply- 
ing thereby the same principles that are employed in the rearing and utili- 
zation of domestic stock. Such a course, when wisely handled, prevents the 
irresponsible hunter from destroying the last remnants of game, and on the 
other hand furnishes a continuous food-supply and incentives for recreational 
activities to that class of our citizens who reap pleasure and profit by going 
afield. An ample breeding stock, however, should at all times most carefully 
be preserved. The principles here involved have been in operation in some of 
the countries of western Europe for hundreds of years, and in many sections, 
especially in Scotland, game-birds are far more abundant than in America 
where we have been slow to appreciate the value of modern game adminis- 
trative possibilities. 

Is it unreasonable to ask that the bird enthusiast look with tolerance 
toward the actions of the law-abiding and conservative sportsman, and that 
he, in turn, view with sympathy and understanding the sentiment entertained 
by his fellowman who does not shoot, and that both classes unite their efforts 
in educating the wilful killer to a better knowledge of his duty to wild life and 
therefore to society? 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The work of the Association the past year has been, in large part, a con- 
tinuation of the lines of endeavor which in other years have been so fruitful 
of results. The time of a considerable office force has been consumed with the 
routine work, punctured now and then with matters of new and special interest. 
Your officers and directors have discharged their accustomed duties, some have 
xiven lectures, attended various conferences and meetings, as well as serving 
on different temporary and permanent committees with others engaged in 
conservation endeavor. 
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The Association again gave to the Game Refuge Bill its unqualified and 
active support. John P. Holman represented the Association for many weeks 
in Washington where he labored with Congressmen, Senators, and others in 
the interests of the measure. The successful passage of this bill, which will 
again be up for consideration when Congress convenes in December, would 
constitute one of the most important happenings that could occur at this time 
in the field of bird-protection. 

Going farther afield, your president, the past spring, visited Panama, at 
the request of officials in that country, for the purpose of aiding them in their 
problems touching wild life. More adequate regulations for the protection of 
birds in the Panama Canal Zone has since been adopted, and a bill for the 
protection of wild life will shortly be introduced in the Panamanian Legis- 
lature. At the present time there is not one law prohibiting the killing of any 
form of wild life in that Central American country. 

Correspondence with conservationists in various foreign countries has 
continued, and the organization of the International Committee for Bird- 
Protection has been extended to Sweden and Hungary, making, in all, thirteen 
countries now coéperating actively in advancing the cause of bird-protection 
in the world. 

The steady diminution of the prong-horn antelope, which at one time 
probably was more abundant in the western states than the bison, has caused 
increasing concern on the part of conservationists. Last December, a con- 
ference was called in Washington to consider means for the preservation of 
these interesting animals, which are now supposed to number only about 
22,000. This Association was asked to undertake to secure, by congressional 
action, the establishment of an antelope and Sage Hen reservation in south- 
eastern Oregon, and all delegates attending the conference pledged the support 
of their organizations to the Association in this undertaking. For some months 
following this, William L. Finley, our Pacific Coast agent, was extremely active 
in arousing local interest to support the measure. It developed, however, that 
the owners of nomadic sheep-herds that range on the public domain in that 
section, were able to bring such pressure to bear on the Congressman of the 
District that he refused to introduce in Congress a bill for the creation of the 
proposed reservation, and here the matter at the present time rests. 

It may be recalled by some that many years ago, at the request of this 
Association, President Roosevelt made of Lower Klamath Lake, situated in 
northern California and southern Oregon, a United States bird-reservation. 
This great shallow marshy lake, about 15 miles in extent and perhaps two- 
thirds as wide, received its water from an offshoot creek of the Klamath River. 
This creek ran through a water-gate under a railroad embankment. Com- 
mercial land interests induced the Government to close this gate, knowing that 
thereby the waters of the lake in that arid country would dry up. They claimed 
that the lake bottom would be enormously valuable for agricultural purposes. 
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We, of course, protested and pointed out that the alkali-filled soil would not 
produce crops successfully. Our prophecy was quickly fulfilled, and the 
territory that was once the breeding-place of hundreds of thousands of Ducks, 
Geese, and other water-birds, is today, with the exception of a small area, 
a desert. 

The Association, largely through Mr. Finley, has kept continuous pressure 
bearing on officials in Washington in an effort to get the Government to open 
the gate and allow the water to reénter. It is with pleasure we can report 
that a recent letter from the Land Office in Washington assures us the water 
will again be turned on Klamath Lake as soon as the present irrigation season 
is over, probably by February next. The reclaiming of this vast area for the 
benefit of the wild fowl will be an important victory for the cause we represent. 

On May 22, 1924, President Coolidge called a conference in Washington 
of all civic organizations in this country interested in outdoor recreation from 
any standpoint. The Association was well represented. Five of your directors 
and a number of the members served on important committees. Dr. Chap- 
man’s address entitled ‘Birds and Man’ was decidedly the hit of the convention. 
Feeling that every bird-student in the land should read it, we urged Dr. 
Chapman to publish it in Brrp-LoreE, and the Association issued, in circular 
form, a large edition to distribute among members, affiliated organizations, 
and other bird-lovers. Steps were taken to make of this conference a per- 
manent organization, and an active Executive Committee was appointed to 
finance the undertaking. 


ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


In the report last year, reference was made to the fact that Mr. Emlen 
Roosevelt had presented to the Association 11% acres of woodland adjoining, 
and almost surrounding, the little cemetery where Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
lies buried at Oyster Bay, Long Island, and that the house beside the cemetery 
had been leased to the Association, wherein it was planned to place an agent 
who would have charge of guarding and developing the land as the Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary. 

On January 1, 1924, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Swope, of Cincinnati, moved to 
Oyster Bay and took charge. During the ten months that have since intervened, 
Dr. Swope’s time has been devoted to clearing the territory of rubbish, re- 
moving tons of poison ivy, preparing trails, and erecting various bird at- 
tracting and protecting devices. 

Mrs. Robert Vonnoh, a well-known American sculptress, has prepared an 
exquisitely beautiful model for a bird-fountain which, at a cost of many 
thousands of dollars subscribed by our members and friends for the purpose, 
will be cast in bronze and erected. This will stand in a part of the Sanctuary 
known as the ‘Court of the Fountain.’ Negotiations are now going forward 
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with a landscape gardener, for planning the beautifying and development of 
the Court. 

Dr. Swope reports that during the past spring 92 birds’ nests were built in 
the Sanctuary by a total of 14 species, and that 86 birds were identified, either 
on the territory or flying immediately over it. Mrs. Swope, who had made a 
careful survey of the flora, finds that growing in the Sanctuary are 29 species 
of trees, 15 vines, 16 shrubs, and 172 varieties of plants. The above does not 
include the grasses and ferns. 

Naturally, a Sanctuary created for this purpose at Oyster Bay has attracted 
much attention, but up to the present time no particular effort has been 
made to encourage visits from the general public, although Audubon members 
and bird students are always welcome and others who call are given every 
attention. The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary undoubtedly will become a popular 
shrine for bird-students. 


PAUL J. RAINEY WILD LIFE REFUGE 


When, on September 18, 1923, Paul J. Rainey, world-renowned big-game 
hunter and photographer, died while on his way to Africa, your president’s 
mind immediately reverted to Mr. Rainey’s magnificent shooting preserve for 
Ducks and Geese located in the heart of the winter concentration grounds of 
these wild fowl on the Louisiana coast. Inquiry developed the fact that his 
sister, Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers, at that time residing in Paris, was the heir 
to his estate. A letter was at once dispatched to her which later led to con- 
ferences in New York. 

On June 18, 1924, a contract was signed between Mrs. Rogers and this 
Association, whereby we agreed to develop and preserve this shooting-area as 
the Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Refuge. Mrs. Rogers, on her part, agreed to 
deed to the Association the land, 26,000 acres, more or less, and provide funds 
for its maintenance. On June 24, John P. Holman, representing the Asso- 
ciation, personally took charge of the territory, and turned the guardianship 
over to a United States Game Warden. In the same boat that took these men 
into the marsh there went one skilled in the matter of Duck foods. With them, 
also, were laborers, who for the next week or more engaged in planting large 
quantities of Duck food. 

It is the plan of the Association, not only to protect the territory for all 
time from hunters, but by continuous planting to keep an adequate supply of 
food, as it is well known that where Ducks congregate in vast numbers the 
food of the region is eaten out. We have here the territory and the means to 
develop the most splendid winter sanctuary for wild fowl this country has 
ever known. This magnificent gift by Mrs. Rogers is the most important single 
accomplishment for wild life protection that has taken place in the United 
States during the past year. 
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THE BOBOLINK SITUATION 


Of late there has been renewed interest in the legal status of the Bobolink 
which by state and federal laws is rated a gamebird in certain of our Atlantic 
States. The New Jersey Audubon Society has again sought, unsuccessfully, 
to get the bird protected by state law, and the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society sent out circular letters with a view of arousing interest in 
stopping the killing of Bobolinks during their fall migration. 

When the Migratory Bird Law was enacted a number of years ago, your 
president objected to the proposed regulation permitting the shooting of 
Bobolinks in the Middle and South Atlantic Coast States. He was told that 
until the public had become accustomed to the policy of Federal bird regu- 
lations it would be better to let this and some other matters pass for the 
moment. Later, your president was consulted when the provisions of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act were being drawn and at that time again took 
occasion to register his protest. 

One by one certain gaps left in the original regulations have been closed. 
The provision permitting the shooting of Bobolinks is still open except in 
some forty states where such hunting has been prohibited by these regulations 
from the beginning. 

Several months ago, during a conversation with Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, it was decided to start an investigation 
to determine just how extensively the Bobolink is being shot today; whether 
its reported diminution in numbers in certain of the northern states is correct, 
and, if so, whether this is due to killing in the South or the drift of the Bobo- 
links westward, or from other causes. The Association has sent out some 
hundreds of letters and the Survey has been actively gathering data. We are 
in hopes that it will not be a great while before the accumulated information 
will be sufficient for the Government to be in position to give us an answer 
on the subject. 


PROTECTING BIRD COLONIES 


There has been no diminution in the effort on the Association’s part to 


protect breeding colonies of interesting water-birds in various parts of the 
couniry. Sufficient funds have been made available for the employment of 
war‘cns for our more important colonies located in the states of Maine, 
Mas:.chusetts, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georsia, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. None of the colonies has been raided, 
and ‘he past season was a favorable one for the hatching and development 
of young birds. Egrets seem to be about holding their own in the United 
Stats, while Gulls and Terns continue to show steady increase. Other species 


eri to be doing well. 
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FIELD AGENTS 


The ideals and educational propaganda of the Association have been 
carried afield, as heretofore, in considerable measure by a group of men and 
women classed in the organization of the Association as field agents. 

One of the most striking pieces of work in which Edward H. Forbush, Field 
Agent for New England, has been engaged, is the rapid progress made toward 
completing his book on the ‘Birds of Massachusetts.’ When this is published 
it will at once become a bird bible for the nature students of Massachusetts 
and will long be the standard work on the subject. 

William L. Finley’s work of lecturing, laboring for the establishment of a 
great antelope reservation, his efforts to again insure Government control of 
what was once Klamath Lake Bird Reservation, and his extended: photo- 
graphing trip to Canada and Alaska, have all been carried forward with his 
usual vigor and resourcefulness. 

Frances A. Hurd, working in the schools of Connecticut, has spoken con- 
stantly before groups of students in the state and enrolled thousands of children 
into bird-study clubs. 

The face of Mrs. Mary S. Sage is known in every schoolhouse and in every 
schoolroom on Long Island, where she has just completed her fifth year of 
lecturing to school children in that territory. 

Arthur H. Norton, in Maine, has given many public addresses, conducted 
correspondence and field-walks, and kept close observation on the fortunes of 
the numerous sea-bird colonies protected by this Association along the coast 
of his state. 

Herbert K. Job has done additional work in the taking of motion pictures, 
and for several months lectured in the schools of South Carolina. 

The above in no sense suggests the full activities of these agents whose 
detailed reports are published in this issue of Birp-Lore. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Various state and local Audubon Societies, bird clubs, and similar insti- 
tutions affiliated with the National Association have passed a year of pros- 
perity, and, in many cases, increased activity. Some have ceased to function, 
but new ones continue to come into existence. 

We are always glad to welcome such organized workers, supply them with 
literature, advise with them in their different problems, and aid in every way 
possible the work which they undertake. It sometimes occurs that organi- 
zations of bird-lovers start efforts which, while well-intended, are a little 
extreme in their nature and have a tendency to discredit, in the minds of 
conservative people, the general cause of conservation. If, in these rare cases, 
the officers of such groups would first consult with the officers of the Asso- 
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ciation, ill-directed effort and misunderstanding might be avoided. We believe 
that the conservative policies inaugurated by this Association through long 
years of experience are most conducive to permanent and lasting results. 

We have noticed the past year increasing tendency on the part of workers 
to engage in serious study of bird and animal life. This work has been carried 
on for many years, especially by the Hartford (Connecticut) Bird Study Club 
and in the splendid courses conducted by Mrs. Vernon Bailey of the Audubon 
Society of District of Columbia. The lecture course given by Dr. Glover 
Allen, and later distributed by the New England Bird Banding Association, 
aroused much interest. 

Efforts of this character have our most earnest good will and encourage- 
ment. With increased knowledge of birds comes a deeper interest in their 
welfare, and a clearer, and perhaps more correct, appreciation of the true 
relationship of birds to mankind. To engender a closer and more stimulating 
relationship between neighboring clubs and Audubon Societies, many of 
those in New England recently formed a Federation of Bird Clubs. One of 
the prime movers is Laurence B. Fletcher, president of the New England Bird- 
Banding Association. E. H. Forbush is president of this new organization. 
We hope the way may open to organize similar groups in other parts of the 
country. Various societies and clubs continue to establish bird sanctuaries. 
Frequently these become very popular resorts for bird students; especially 
has this been true with the sanctuaries of the Connecticut and Massachusetts 
State Audubon Societies. 

Organizations formally affiliated with the National Association at the 
close of the present year number 130, situated in 34 states, the District of 
Columbia, and 3 Canadian provinces. - 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1924 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 

CALIFORNIA: 

President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave., 66, Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Miss Helen S. Pratt, 2451 W. Ridge View Ave., Eagle Rock, Los Angeles. 
CoLorapo: 

President, E. R. Warren, 1511 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs. 

Secretary, Mrs. B. S. Elliott, 1 Scott St., Colorado Springs. 
ConneEcTICUT: 

President, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, Fairfield. 

Secretary, Miss Charlotte A. Lacey, Southport. 
Disrrict oF COLUMBIA: 
President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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East TENNESSEE: 
President, Rev. Angus McDonald, 1322 Tremont St., Knoxville. 
Secretary, Miss Magnolia Woodward, Chestnut Hill, Knoxville. 

FLORIDA: 

President, Dr. Hiram Byrd, Bradentown. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hiram Byrd, Bradentown, 
ILLINOIS: 
President, O. M. Schantz, ro S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Secretary, Miss Catherine A. Mitchell, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

INDIANA: ; 
President, Frank C. Evans, Crawfordsville. 

Secretary, S. E. Perkins 3d, 203 City Trust Bldg., Indianapolis. 

KANSAS: 

President, R. E. Booth, Merchants State Bank, Wichita. 
Secretary, Madeleine Aaron, 1235 N. Emporia Ave., Wichita. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

President, Edward Howe Forbush, 136 State House, Boston. 

Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 

President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart. 

Secretary, Miss Geneva Smith, 106 Summit St., Ypsilanti. 

MIssouRI: 

President, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 4139 McPherson Ave., St. Louis. 
Secretary, R. J. Terry, 9 Lenox Place, St. Louis. 
New HAMPSHIRE: 
President, Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua. 
Secretary, George C. Atwell, Strafford. 
NEw JERSEY: 
President, John Dryden Kuser, Bernardsville. 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark. 
NortTH CAROLINA: 
President, Dr. R. H. Lewis, Raleigh. 
Secretary, Miss Placide Underwood, Raleigh. 

OnIO: 

President, Prof. William G. Cramer, 2501 Kemper Lane, W. H., Cincinnati 

Secretary, Miss Katharine Ratterman, 2975 Springer Ave., Cincinnati. 
OREGON: 

President, William L. Finley, Jennings Lodge. 

Secretary, Dr. Emma J. Welty, 321 Montgomery St., Portland. 

RHODE ISLAND: 

President, Dr. H. E. Walter, Brown University, Providence. 
Secretary, Henry E. Childs, 864 Broadway, East Providence. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

President, Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

UTAH: 

President, Prof. J. H. Paul, 1320 East 2d South, Salt Lake City. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. O. Treganza, 522 S. 13th E., Salt Lake City. 

WEsT VIRGINIA: 

President, Miss Laura B. Moore, 1717 Avery St., Parkersburg. 

Secretary, Walter Donaghho, P. O. Box 532, Parkersburg. 
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CLUBS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


ALEXANDRIA, ARLINGTON AND Mount VERNON (VA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Katherine H. Stuart, 202 N. Columbus St., Alexandria. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Virginia Agnew, 500 Duke St., Alexandria. 


AupUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE Paciric (CALIrF.): 
President, A. S Kibbe, 1534 Grove St., Berkeley. 


Secretary, Miss I. Ames, Wellington Hotel, Geary St., Berkeley. 


\upuson CLus OF Erasmus HALL Hicu Scuoot (N. Y.): 
Pre:ident, Miss Phyllis Weidig, 2633 E. 27th St., Brooklyn. 


Secretary, Miss E. M. Tompkins, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


AvupUBoN CLUB OF NORRISTOWN (P4A.): 
President, Willis R. Roberts, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown. 
AUDUBON SocCIETY OF GENESEE (N. Y.): 


President, Harold V. Potter, General Wesleyan Seminary, Lima. 
Secretary, Miss Mariana Staver, General Wesleyan Seminary, Lima. 


AupUBON SocrETY OF IRWIN (PA.): 
President, R. T. McCormick, Irwin. 
Secretary, Bert H. Rylander, Irwin. 
AvupUBON SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER (IowA): 
President, Mrs. E. M. Carr, Manchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Seeds, Manchester. 
AupUBON SOCIETY OF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (PA.): 
President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley. 
Secretary, J. M. Tate, Jr., Pine Road, Sewickley. 
AupDUBON SOCIETY OF SKANEATELES (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles. 
Bat Birp CLus (MAINE): 
President, Mrs. Robinson E. Tobey, Augusta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sarah Kellam, Augusta. 
Birp CLus or Lone Istanp (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Towsend Place, Oyster Bay. 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. 
Birp CLuB OF WASHINGTON (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Sue Sackett, Millbrook, R.F.D. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. S. Downing, Millbrook. 
BirD CONSERVATION CLUB OF BANGOR (MAINE): 
President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor. 
Secretary, Mrs. Marion L. Hannemann, R.F.D. 8, Bangor. 
Birp-Lovers’ CLus (MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.): 
President, Miss E. E. Mattison, Box 1453, Middletown. 
Secretary, A. Pearl Beyea, Middletown. 
Birp-Lovers’ CLus oF BrRooktyn (N. Y.): 
President, Lester L. Walsh, 474 2d St., Brooklyn. 


Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. Boehrer, 1245 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn. 


BROOKLINE (MAss.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Laurence B. Fletcher, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
retary, Clinton V. MacCoy, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
BRUNswick (MAINE) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, J. Weston Walsh, Brunswick. 
Director, Alfred O. Gross, Brunswick. 
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Buck Hitt Nature Cus (Pa.): 

President, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, Greenways, Buck Hill Falls. 

Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Strattan, Inwood, Buck Hill Falls. 
BURROUGH’s JUNIOR AUDUBON Society (KinGsTon, N. Y.): 

President, Miss Gladys Saichle, Kingston High School, Kingston. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret Zackon, Kingston High School, Kingston 
BurRROUGH’s NATURE CLuB (ONEONTA, N. Y.): 

President, Miss Carolyn Jenkins, 59 Ford Ave., Oneonta. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lester S. Lang, 6 Ford Ave., Oneonta. 
CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) Brrp CLuB: 

President, Herbert Spencer, 197 E. Gibson St., Canandaigua. 

Secretary, Mrs. John H. Kelly, 144 N. Main St., Canandaigua. 
Cayuca (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 

President, L. A. Fuertes, Thurston Ave., Ithaca. 

Secretary, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca. 
Cuavutaugua (N. Y.) Brrp AND TREE CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Robert A. Miller, Pelham Manor. 

Secretary, Miss Bessie E. Merrill, Chautauqua. 
Cocoanut GRovE (FLaA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. David Todd, Cocoanut Grove. 

Secretary, Mrs. G. D. Emerson, Cocoanut Grove. 
CoLoraDO MUSEUM OF NATURAL History: 

President, Frank M. Taylor, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver 

Director, J. D. Figgins, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver. 
Cot_umBus (On10) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, A. R. Harper, Pennison Hotel, Columbus. 

Secretary, Miss Lucy B. Stone, 26 Garfield Ave., Columbus. 
CUMBERLAND County (MAINE) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Dr. Herbert F. Twitchell, 704 Congress St., Portland. 

Secretary, Dr. Edwin W. Gehring, 284 Ocean Ave., Portland. 
Da.ias (Texas) Brrp AND NATURE CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Clarke Burr, 1589 W. 4th St., Dallas. 

Secretary, Mrs. C. A. Dunn, 5014 Abbott Ave., Highland Park, Dalla 
Dayton (On10) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Leila A. Thomas, Calvert Apt. No. 18, Dayton. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. G. Cunningham, 1356 Grand Ave., Dayton. 
Detroit (Micu.) Birp Protrectinc CLus: 

President, Mrs. J. D. Harmes, 1460 Hamilton Ave., Detroit. 

Secretary, Miss Agnes Sherman, 572 E. Lavin Ave., Detroit. 
Dutcuess Co. (N. Y.) SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION: 

President, Charles J. Round, Poughkeepsie. 

Secretary, E. L. DuBois, Poughkeepsie. 
ELGIN (ILLs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, B. F. Berryman, 224 Chicago St., Elgin. 

Secretary, Miss Katherine M. McQueen, P. O. Box 205, Elgin. 
ENGLEWoop (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Miss Emily Dawes, Englewood. 

Secretary, Mrs. Charles H. Van Buren, Chestnut St., Englewood. 
EVANSTON (ILLS.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Pattee, 2516 Lincoln St., Evanston. 
Secretary, Miss Louise E. Whitehead, 1745 Ovington Ave., Evanston. 
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FEDERATION OF THE Birp CLuBS OF NEW ENGLAND (MaAss.): 


President, Edward H. Forbush, Westboro. 


Secretary, Laurence B. Fletcher, Brookline. 


Francis W. PARKER ScHoor (CuHIcaGo, ILLs.): 


President, Miss Flora Cooke, 616 York PI., Chicago. 
Secretary, Florence N. Hefter, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 


FrAzIER Brrp CLus (ELporADO, KAns.): 


President, Doris Sinclair, Box 981, Eldorado. 
Secretary, Yvonne Stinnette, R. R. 3, Eldorado. 


GARDINER (MAINE) Brrp CLuB: 


President, A. T. Reynolds, 39 Lincoln Ave., Gardiner. 
Secretary, Miss Julia T. Clason, 19 Washington Ave., Gardiner. 


Groton (Mass.) Brrp Cus: 


President, Rev. Charles B. Ames, Groton. 
Secretary, Miss Gertrude Gerrish, Groton. 


HAtiFAx River (FLA.) Brrp CLus: 


President, George N. Chamberlin, Daytona Beach. 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 


Hamitton (ONnT.) Brrp PROTECTION SOCIETY: 


President, R. Owen Merriman, 96 W. 2d St., Hamilton. 
Secretary, Miss Ruby R. Mills, 36 Robinson St., Hamilton. 


Hatriz AupUBON Brrp CrircLe (LovuIsvILLE, Ky.): 


Chairman, Mrs. Sara D. O’Neal, 2026 Eastern Parkway, Louisville. 


Hesston (KaAns.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


President, Paul Bender, Hesston. 
Secretary, Miss Ruth Bender, Hesston. e 


Hoosac VALLEY (Mass.) Brrp CLuB: 


President, Mrs. D. G. Burbank, 17 Cherry St., N. Adams. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. M. Morrison, 156 Church St., N. Adams. 


HuMANE SocreTY OF WYANDOTTE Co. (KANs.): 


President, Miss Sarah H. Jacobs, 2908 Roosevelt Ave., Kansas City 
Secretary, Mrs. J. M. Liggett, 817 N. oth Street, Kansas City. 


Iowa City (lowa) AuDUBON SOCIETY: 
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President, F. L. Fitzpatrick, State University, Iowa City. 
Secretary, Philip A. Walker, Manville Heights, Iowa City. 
E Lake Crus (LA.): 

President, E. E. Lafaye, 416 Poydras St., New Orleans. 
Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, Box 3, Little Lake. 


s ANGELES (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


President, Mrs. Warren J. Holden, 2802 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 
cretary, Mrs. Estelle D. Dyke, 405 E. Stocker St., Glendale. 
HESTER (N. H.) Brrp CLus: 
resident, Dr. G. S. Foster, 967 Elm St., Manchester. 
retary, Miss Daisy E. Flanders, 714 Beech St., Manchester. 
1ESTER (Mass.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
esident, Mrs. Hattie F. Baker, Pleasant St., Manchester. 
retary, Mrs. Nellie M. Rogers, 6 North St., Manchester. 
ywoc Co. (Wis.) Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 
resident, George B. McLaughlin, 425 N. 8th St., Manitowoc. 
‘cretary, Fred Carus, 1402 Washington St., Manitowoc. 
EN (Conn.) Brrp AND NATURE CLUB: 
resident, Judge Frank L. Fay, 510 Broad Street, Meriden. 
cretary, Miss Esther R. Hall, 481 E. Main St., Meriden. 
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MERIDEN (N. H.) Brrp Crus: 
President, Rev. Noble E. H. Baynes, Meriden. 
Secretary, Howard Kelsey, Meriden. 
MILLBROOK (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Millbrook. 
Secretary, Mrs. Walter F. Haight, Millbrook. 
MINNEAPOLIS (MrINN.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. A. Cook, 4121 S. Sheridan Ave., So., Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. W. Davis, 4441 S. Washburn Ave., Minneapolis. 
Missouta (Mont.) Brrp CLus: , 
President, Mrs. A. P. Tietjen, 302 S. 5th St., Missoula. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Wells, 540 S. 2d St., Missoula. 
Monrc air (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Rev. Robert Barbour, Box 224, Montclair. 
Secretary, Miss Lucy N. Morris, 238 Claremont Ave., Montclair. 
NATURAL History Society or Britisa CotumBia (CAN.): 
President, W. H. Kelly, Pacific Club, Victoria. 
Secretary, Harold T. Nation, 2380 Windsor Road, Victoria. 
NATURE CLUB OF PRINCETON (N. J.): 
President, Mrs. R. J. Cross, Princeton. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. R. Butler, 107 Library Place, Princeton. 
NATURE Stupy CLuB (TExAs): 
President, Mrs. R. B. Molloy, 1104 W. 4th Ave., Corsicana. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Steele, 302 S. Beaton St., Corsicana. 
NEIGHBORHOOD NATURE CLUB (CONN.): 
President, Mrs. H.”P. Beers, Southport. 
Secretary, Mrs. William H. Taylor, Jr., Westport. 
NEWARK Balt AND FLy-CastinG Cuus (N. J.): 
President, Kenneth F. Lockwood, 92 Richelieu Terrace, Newark. 
Secretary, R. Kerdting, 82 Fulton St., New York City. 
NeEwARK (N. J.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Herbert L. Thowless, 765 Broad St., Newark. 
Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 54 Beech St., Newark. 
New CANAAN (CONN.) BIRD PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 
President, S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
Secretary, C. E. T. Fairty, New Canaan. 
New Century Cus oF Urica (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Libbri C. Westcott, 235 Genesse St., Utica. 
Secretary, Miss Ida J. Butcher, 235 Genesse St., Utica. 
New York Brirp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, Am. Museum of Nat’! History, N. Y. City. 
Secretary, Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, Park Avenue Hotel, 33rd St., N. Y. City 
Nort East (Pa.) NATURE Stupy CLUB: 
President, N. S. Woodruff, North East. 
Secretary, Miss Alice Moorhead, North East. 
OnonDAGA County Brirp CLus (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
President, Prof. A. G. Whitney, 401 Clarendon St., Syracuse. 
Secretary, Stanley C. Church, 408 Second North St., Syracuse. 
OnTARIO ORPHAN AsyLuM Birp CLus (CANANpaIGUA, N. Y.): 
President, Miss Ruth Heary, 101 Howell St., Canandaigua. 
Secretary, Mrs. John Resnor, 40 Dungan St., Canandaigua. 
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OsceoLa (Wis.) Fretp CLus: 
President, Mrs. O. T. Traiser, Osceola. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. A. Bloom, Osceola. 
OurpooR NaTuRE CLus or Houston, TExAs: 


President, Lawrence Hite Daingerfield, Care U. S. Weather Bureau, Houston. 


Secretary, Miss Mabel Cassell, 1315 Eagle St., Houston. 
PASADENA (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


President, Dr. G. L. Huntington, 241 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 


Secretary, Dr. Jacolyn Manning, 171 N. Craig Ave., Pasadena. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDs: 
President, L. MclI. Terrill, 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lambert. 
Secretary, W. S. Hart, P. O. Box 1185, Montreal. 
PROVANCHER SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY OF CANADA: 
President, R. Meredith, M. P., 46 Dalhouse St., Quebec. 
Secretary, Jos. Matte, 8 Maisonneuve Ave., Quebec. 
RacInE (W1s.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Mrs. R. O. Erickson, 508 Monument Sq., Racine. 
Secretary, Mrs. John Sogard, 1521 Wisconsin St., Racine. 
RANGERS, THE (MAss.): 
President, Miss Lizzie Allen, 50 Central Ave., Newtonville. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lydia A. Osborne, go Winthrop St., Winthrop. 
READ, MARK AND LEARN CLUvuB (R. I.): 
President, Mrs. Julia A. Rich, 583 Public St., Providence. 
Secretary, Mrs. George A. Jepherson, 134 Brown St., Providence. 
RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck. 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. 
Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Laura B. Broomall, Far Rockaway. 
Secretary, Norman Vogel, 88-21 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach. 
Rockrorpb (ILts.) NATURE Stupy Society: 


President, Mrs. Grace Trufant Treadwell, 1401 Clifton Ave., Rockford. 


Secretary, Miss Cousie Fox, 725 N. Court St., Rockford. 


SAGINAW (Micu.) BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 


President, Mrs. Mathew Kollig, 704 Holland Ave., Saginaw. 

Secretary, Mrs. Clarence Toshach, 304 Harrison St., Saginaw. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Dr. Robert J. Terry, 9g Lenox Place, St. Louis. 


Secretary, Miss Jennie F. Chase, 5759 Chamberlain Ave., St. Louis. 


St. PETERSBURG (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, The Belmont, St. Petersburg. 


Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Sparks, 26 7th St., N., St. Petersburg. 
SANDHILLS Brrp Crus (N. C.): 

President, Dr. John Warren Achorn, Pine Bluff. 

Secretary, Mrs. Gussie Gibson, Pine Bluff. 
San Dreco (Cauir.) Soctety oF NATURAL History: 


President, W. Sefton, Jr., Nat’l History Museum, Balboa Park, San Diego. 
Secretary, John Burnham, Nat’l History Museum, Balboa Park, San Diego. 


Saxta Monica (CAuir.) AUDUBON AND NATURE-StuDy CLuB: 
President, Mrs. John M. Connon, 1055 3d St., Santa Monica. 


Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bayly, 1337 Ocean Ave., Santa Monica. 
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SARATOGA (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, George R. P. Shackelford, 140 Caroline St., Saratoga Springs. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs 
SAVANNAH (GA.) AupUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Henry B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah. 
Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, 122 E. 36th St., Savannah. 
ScrTuATE (Mass.) WomMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Eva L. Granes, N. Scituate. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate. 
SCRANTON (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton. 
Secretary, J. G. Angwin, 148 Green Ridge St., Scranton. 
SopHOMORE CLASS OF WoMELSDORF HiGH ScHoor (Pa.): 
Leader, Wilbur Weidler, Womelsdorf. 
SPOKANE (WasH.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Walter Bruce, 813 Lincoln Place, Spokane. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. I. Buchecker, W. 725 Chelan Ave., Spokane. 
STANTON Brrp CLUB (MAINE): 
President, Albert L. Kavanah, 36 Lisbon St., Lewiston. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, 8 Mountain Ave., Lewiston. 
STATEN IsLanp (N. Y.) Brrp Cus: 
President, William T. Davis, 146 Stuyvesant Place, Staten Island. 
Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island. 
STUTSMAN COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S CLuB (N. DAK.): 
President, Dr. L. C. Schmitz, Jamestown. 
Secretary, J. E. Campbell, Jamestown. 
Sussex County (N. J.) NAturRE Stupy Cius: 
President, Mrs. William G. Drake, 33 Halsted St., Newton. 
Secretary, Miss F. Blanche Hill, Andover. 
ULSTER (Pa.) NATURE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Fred E. Mather, Ulster. 
Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Ulster. 
VASSAR WAKE Rosin Cuivs (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Mary K. Brown, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, Miss Mary H. Connard, 414 Lathrop Hall, Poughkeepsie. 
VERMONT BOTANICAL CLUB: 
Treasurer, George P. Burns, Univ. of Vt., College of Agric., Burlington. 
Vico County (Inp.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Sallie Dawson, Terre Haute. 
Secretary, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Union Hospital, Terre Haute. 
WADLEIGH GENERAL ORGANIZATION (N. Y. C.): 
President, Miss Frieda Finklestein, 233 W. 112th St. 
Secretary, Miss Mildred Bunnell, 235 W. 135th St. 
WATERBURY (CoNnN.) Birp CLuB: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincoln St., Waterbury. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Roberts, 34 Kellogg St., Waterbury. 
WaTErRTOWN (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, P. B. Hudson, Watertown. 
Secretary, Miss Grace B. Nott, Watertown. 
West CuHester (Pa.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 205 S. Walnut St., West Chester. 
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Wi_p Lire LEAGUE OF WEST VriRGINIA: 
President, Dr. H. H. Haynes, Clarksburg. 
Secretary, Howard H. Cleaves, Clarksburg. 
Witton Brrp CLus (MAINE): 
President, Rev. Arthur T. Craig, Wilton. 
Secretary, Miss Marion M. Russell, Wilton. 
Woman’s CLuB (Conn.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Hobart, 41 Elm St., Seymour. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. C. McEwen, 106 West St., Seymour. 
WyncoTe (PaA.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, “Briar Bush” Roslyn. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote. 
Wyominc VALLEY AupUBON Society (PA.): 
President, Mrs. W. J. Trembath, 368 Maple Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, H. W. Bay, 32 Oneida Place, Forty Fort. 


JUNIOR CLUBS 


The achievements in the Junior Department the past year have indeed 
been glorious. Through the liberality of our deeply appreciated and unknown 
benefactor, and a larger support on the part of other members, we were finan- 
cially able to push the work somewhat more extensively than heretofore, 
and during the year that has just closed 7,141 Junior Clubs were organized, 
chiefly in the schools throughout the United States and Canada. 

Many of the adult Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs have aided in this 
work by bringing the matter to the attention of teachers in their local schools, 
and frequently by going into the schoolrooms and talking to the children on 
the beauty and value of birds, and telling them of the very special opportunity 
that the National Association offers by providing colored pictures of birds, 
leaflets, and bird buttons. The grand total of 294,539 children the past year 
studying about birds and their value to man is the big figure to be remembered 
in this connection. Mrs. Lillian McEvany has charge of this Department. 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS ORGAN- 
IZED AND MEMBERS ENROLLED DURING THE PAST YEAR, 1923-1924 


STATES CLuss MEMBERS 
\labama ; 1,500 
\rizona 209 
\rkansas ; 816 
California ; 160,702 
Colorado ; . 2,501 
Connecticut . 14,419 
Delaware ‘ 629 
District of Columbia ; : ; eee 635 
Florida. . ole , caps dar —— ee 
Georgia...... ieee T 2,394 
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NUMBER OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS, continued 
STATES CLuBs MEMBERS 
Idaho. . 13 ; 497 
Illinois 255 10,393 
Indiana 185 7,252 
Iowa. . 133 4,325 
Kansas 54 1,921 
Kentucky 35 1,433 
Louisiana 23 750 
Maine 29 1,146 
Maryland 74 2,735 
Massachusetts 299 12,214 
Michigan 160 6,737 
Minnesota 219 8,840 
Mississippi 10 410 
Missouri 108 4,289 
Montana 22 72 
Nebraska 65 2,620 
Nevada 7 245 
New Hampshire 34 1,370 
New Jersey 260 11,454 
New Mexico 2 77 
New York 1,230 50,015 
North Carolina 34 1,340 
North Dakota 24 804 
Ohio 697 26,581 
Oklahoma 31 1,343 
Oregon 60 3,450 
Pennsylvania 969 42,776 
Rhode Island 5 161 
South Carolina 105 4,085 
South Dakota 12 516 
Tennessee 20 831 
Texas 59 2,672 
Utah.. 45 918 
Vermont 14 509 
Virginia 69 2,622 
Washington — 2,009 
West Virginia 58 2,187 
Wisconsin 166 6,991 
Wyoming 9 276 
Canada. 450 15,554 
Hawaii ; 7 
Totals ; 7,141 . 294,539 


Report of the President 


MISCELLANEOUS AND FINANCIAL 


The Supply Department, which is now maintained as a settled policy of 
the Association, continues to supply members and friends with bird-books, 
literature, field-glasses, charts, slides, and colored pictures at as low a cost 
as possible. We feel in this we are serving a very important need. 

The past year Educational Leaflets were published to the extent of 1,940,000 
and various circulars and pamphlets dealing with wild life propaganda 
amounted to 650,000. 

Due to the support of our members and friends, all expenses of the year 
have been met and we have been able to close with about the usual balance. 
In addition, there has been some growth of endowment. Life members, to 
the number of 174, the fee for which is $100 have been enrolled, one patron 
(fee $1,000), James B. Floyd, of New York City, has been added. A bequest 
of $1,000 was received from the estate of Cornelia Prime of New York City. 
The General Fund surplus of $1,023.18 and several gifts amounting to $897 
also have gone into the Endowment Fund, making a total gain in this fund 
for the year of $21,320.18. 

Many members in paying their annual membership fee have added a dollar 
or more toward the Building Fund started last autumn, and their contri- 
butions for that purpose during the year amounted to $2,651.79 which makes 
the total collected to date $7,054.11. 

The sustaining membership, fee for which is $5 annually, has this year 
grown from 5,995 to 6,462. The total cash income of the Association for the 
year was $195,102.91. 
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REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, FIELD AGENT 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The laws for the protection of wild life in New England are now as near 
perfection as in any part of the country. There might be a further limiting of 
the daily bag in some cases, and some shortening of seasons may be required 
in the future if the number of hunters continues to increase as at present, but 
the most urgent conservation policy now is that of establishing reservations for 
birds and game. In this field the proposed Federal law takes the lead in im- 
portance. Massachusetts has made one step in advance in this direction during 
the year by setting aside the Island of Penikese as a breeding-ground for sea- 
birds and a refuge for wild fowl and shore-birds. 

Your agent has advocated this for several years, but the state government 
not being in sympathy with the project, a commission was authorized by the 
Legislature to sell the island. However, as no purchaser seemed willing to pay 
an adequate price, the Legislature was urged, year after year, to enact a statute 
making the island a permanent bird-refuge. This island will long be known as 
the place where Louis Agassiz established his famous School of Zoélogy, which 
several young naturalists attended, who afterward became eminent. Later it 
was used for years as a leper hospital. Since the lepers have been removed, a 
caretaker has been kept on the island and the birds have had it largely to 
themselves. 

During the legislative session of 1924, those interested in bird-protection 
made a special effort to secure the island in perpetuity for the birds. Former 
Senator Eben F. Keith, who had been in favor of this plan from the first, was 
unremitting in his efforts to secure the passage of the act. His perseverance was 
finally rewarded by success. Audubon Societies, members and officers of bird 
clubs, sportsmen, and the Director of the Division of Fisheries and Game of the 
Department of Conservation all joined in urging the retention of the island for 
the birds. The bill was passed, signed by the Governor, and is now in force as 
Chapter 447 of the Acts of 1924. 

Under this act the Department of Conservation will control the island, make 
such use of the buildings and other property as seems wise, and make regula- 
tions governing the property. This gives the sea-birds an island situated well 
ofishore where they may breed in safety and where they are likely to secure 
sufficient food for their young. 

In New England we are turning from conservation, now fairly well assured, 
to education which will insure the continuation of rational conservation in the 
future. As one step in that direction, your agent is engaged, under the direction 
of Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert and the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
in bringing out a work in three volumes on the birds of Massachusetts and New 
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England, with roo colored plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The first volume, 
“Water Birds,” is now ready for the press. This has occupied all the time 
that could be spared from official duties. 


REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF THE 
ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary of about 12 acres, located at Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., is owned and administered by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Since January 1, 84 species and subspecies of birds have been seen 
in or frequently passing over the Sanctuary. Fourteen species nested here the 
past season and reared young. There was a total of 92 known nests; 26 of these 
nests (of Red-eyed Vireo, Catbird, Wood Thrush, and Robin) were deserted 
before the first egg was laid. The cause of desertion could not be learned. 

Snakes were the most destructive agents of our birds’ eggs. Crows and Blue 
Jays destroyed some. The Starling is not yet one of our problems. The stray 
cat was aggressively fought from the first, but few bird tragedies resulted from 
this menace. The native floral life of the Sanctuary consists of 15 varieties of 
vines, 16 of shrubs, 29 of trees, 5 of ferns, 21 of grasses, and 161 of perennial 
and annual plants—total of 247. New varieties of each class, native of Long 
Island, are being added through gifts and nature’s planting, and, in consequence 
the number will be greater another year. 

A feeding-station, donated by the Huntington Nature Club, was the first 
gift to the Sanctuary. E. F. Bixby gave thirty-six plants of mountain laurel 
and much trailing arbutus; Winthrop Packard, two nesting-houses and a 
feeder; Miss Julia Miller, an attractive Wren nesting-box. The Boy Scouts of 
Nassau County made forty-eight nesting-boxes for the Sanctuary and put them 
up. The Scouts also cut a quarter of a mile of trail which they are keeping in 
order. They are doing this in behalf of the Boy Scouts of America. 

A total of 2 miles of trail has been cut through the woods and thickets; tons 
of poison ivy have been routed out and destroyed; vistas have been opened; 
and conditions constituting a fire hazard have been corrected—all this in the 
process of converting our woods and thickets into a safe and accessible sanc- 
tuary for wild birds. All members of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and all Junior Secretaries of any and all states are welcome to the 
Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY, FIELD AGENT FOR THE 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 


l'wenty years ago, in 1904, the National Association of Audubon Societies 
appropriated funds to employ a special warden to protect the water-fowl of 
Lower Klamath Lake, lying in southern Oregon and northern California. 
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During the winter of 1903 and 1904, approximately 120 tons of Ducks had been 
killed and shipped from this region to San Francisco by market hunters. Great 
numbers of Grebes, Terns, and other birds also were killed during the breeding- 
season and their plumage shipped out for millinery purposes. To check this 
slaughter, the National Association secured the passage of laws and later pur- 
chased a launch for the warden to patrol the Lower Klamath. Through the 
influence of this organization, President Theodore Roosevelt created Klamath 
Lake Reservation on August 8, 1908, embracing the waters of the lake and the 
marsh land surrounding. In the years that followed, this was recognized as 
one of the greatest wild-fowl reservations in the United States. 

Under the guise of making agricultural land out of the lake-bed, certain 
promoters succeeded in having the water shut off from the lake by closing the 
gates of a dyke across the Klamath River inlet in 1917, and the lake at once 
began to recede through evaporation. By the summer of 1921 this whole 
country had been changed into an alkali desert in places and in other parts to 
a wide, dry peat-bed which took fire and burned to a depth of several feet, 
leaving a vast area of ashes. The flocks of birds that formerly whitened the 
lake and the tule marsh were gone. 

Thus it seemed that the efforts of years of bird-protection had come to 
naught. But this is not the end of the story. An educational campaign has 
been carried on through lectures, articles in newspapers and magazines, until 
people on the Pacific Coast have been awakened to the crime of drying up the 
Lower Klamath. Now, after the commercial interests have had their way, the 
results show clearly that as a land scheme, the venture was a colossal failure, 
for only a small part of the 85,000 acres can be used for agriculture, and this 
could have been done without drying up the lake. 

The help of every conservationist is needed to bring this campaign to a 
successful conclusion within the next year, before the contract of the pro- 
moters can give them a permanent lien on the property. The fight can be won. 
Klamath Lake Reservation restored will prove one of the most strategic strong- 
holds of wild fowl on the Pacific Coast. It will be a lasting memorial in the 
structure of effective bird-protection that has been built by the National 
Association. 

In the protection of wild birds and animals, it is of vital importance that 
these larger problems be worked out in the near future, through the western 
part of the United States. Moneyed interests are moving rapidly, with no 
thought for the conservation of wild life wherever there is likelihood of pro- 
moting commercial enterprises. That the organized forces of conservation can 
accomplish remarkable results has been shown during the past few years in the 
saving of the bison and elk. The problem of the former has largely been solved 
by the establishment of herds on permanent reservations. The preservation of 
our largest herds of elk has been successfully worked out by providing both 
winter and summer range—in and around Yellowstone National Park. 
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But some important tasks are still undone. Two unique game species of the 
West are in sore need of help and have not been provided for—the Prong-horn, 
or American antelope, and the Sage Grouse. Both live on the arid sage-brush 
plateaus of the West. Formeily abundant, the numbers of both have decreased 
rapidly until, over much of their former range, they have passed forever. 

These two species cannot stand captivity. The antelope is high-strung, 
easily upset, and does not thrive in fenced areas like the buffalo, deer, and elk. 
The Sage Grouse disappears quickly in irrigated regions or where the land is 
cultivated, and it is an easy mark for gunners in the open country of sand and 
sage. A cause leading to the dest: uction of both of these creatures is the in- 
tensive grazing of sheep on all public lands. 

To work out this problem, a most important meeting was called on December 
14, 1923, in Washington, D. C., by Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture. This was attended by representa- 
tives from many of the western states, as well as from all the large organizations 
interested in wild-life protection. The result was definite and constructive, 
namely, the drafting of a bill for the proposed establishment of Warner Na- 
tional Game Refuge in Lake County, southern Oregon, a natural haunt for 
antelope and Sage Grouse. 

At the above meeting, the National Association of Audubon Societies was 
asked to take charge of a campaign, and, with the help of other organizations, 
work for the establishment of this reservation. Your representative attended 
this meeting with Dr. J. L. Lyon, a sheepman of Lakeview, Ore., and L. D. 
Frakes, a cattlkeman of Warner Lake. The proposed bill had the approval of 
all the stockmen who held property within the reservation. They planned to 
have the bill introduced into Congress by Representative N. J. Sinnott, of 
that district. Those who have free grazing rights on the public domain in 
southern Oregon immediately began a fight and persuaded Mr. Sinnott not to 
introduce the bill. 

There are two ways of establishing this refuge: one by an act of Congress, 
another by special executive proclamation. So far in the campaign, con- 
siderable has been accomplished. The Oregon Game Commission has printed 
10,000 leaflets of the proposed bill, with a map showing the boundaries and the 
reasons why the refuge should be established. The commercial interests that 
first opposed any reservation are now in favor of a refuge under state control. 
This is all right as far as it goes, but it cannot solve the most important factor, 
as the state cannot regulate grazing on the public domain, which comprises by 
far the larger part of this area. To be successful, this reservation must be under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture, so that the grazing of sheep and 
cattle can be regulated in a practical way. Then the area can be put to the 
highest economic use favorable to domestic stock, as well as to wild birds and 
animals. The victory will come, as usual, by patient educational work. 
During the summer, your representative was a member of an expedition 
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sent by the American Nature Association to study and photograph bird and 
animal life along the coast of British Columbia. The purpose of the cruise was 
to make a comparative study by following the line of the early explorations of 
Captain George Vancouver, in 1792, who was the first white man to recor< his 
observations of the mountains, shore-line, and waterways of this picturesque 
country. 

The natural history of the region has had comparatively little study. Indians 
still occupy certain lands, as they have, perhaps, for hundreds of years. The 
main industries are fishing and lumbering, but vast forests are still untouched, 
which leads one to believe that little change has been brought about in bird 
and animal life during the past century. The Canadian Government has 
pursued a policy of not disposing of the land in this vast region, but it merely 
sells the rights to the timber, so when the trees are cut, the land can be re- 
forested for the benefit of future generations, which is an important factor 
from the conservation standpoint. 

During the past year, two additional reels of motion pictures have been 
made up for educational work of the National Association, one covering bird- 
life on Three Arch Rocks Reservation, and another dealing with the wild-fowl 
nurseries of southern Oregon. 

A special series of Junior Audubon leaflets, issued by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Pacific Coast, has been an added help in Junior work. These 
have dealt particularly with western birds that children are more likely to 
meet in the fields and woods. 


REPORT OF MARY S. SAGE, FIELD AGENT FOR 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


“Come often and stay as long as you can.” During the past year I have 
had that invitation many times, for the interest is increasing in the work here 
on Long Island. If the days were only a few hours longer, and the weeks had 
a few more days, I could still be busy, for I receive many calls to speak in the 
schools—public, private, and parochial—and before clubs as well. 

This year I have been from Flushing to Shoreham on the North Shore and 
from Brooklyn to Montauk on the South Shore, as well as to many towns in 
the middle of the Island. One hundred and thirty-one talks have been given, 
reaching over 28,000 children. The smallest audience has been 6 children, 
while, at Flushing High School, 1,200 boys were assembled, and this is closely 
followed by 1,100 at Public School 173, Brooklyn. Biology teachers seem 
especially interested, and I am asked to speak to the classes in the large schools, 
sometimes just before examinations, when the pupils bring pencil and paper 
for notes and ask many questions, as the teachers say the talk helps greatly in 
answering the questions given in the tests. 

Every year there are many changes, superintendents and teachers being 
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transferred to other schools, and when we meet it is as old friends and I receive 
a cordial welcome. In many schools a great deal of actual work is done in 
conservation, as I lay special stress on doing something—food in winter, water 
and houses in summer. The manual-training teachers have their classes make 
bird-houses, and I am told, the next time I visit the schools, that the birds 
have nested in the homes provided for them. And the suet-stick is still in 
vogue; I find many hung, and evidence that they have been visited by the 
birds who stay with us in winter. 

One two-room school tells me of the visit Warblers make to that locality 
every spring, and I have been asked to come at that time (the teacher is to let 
me know) and take a walk with the pupils, who seem not only interested but can 
really identify many birds. I left an Audubon Chart in that school, and they 
are able to name every bird readily; and I am also told which birds come to 
that place, and those that do not visit that locality. I wish I might be able 
to put in black and white all the interest and pleasure the teachers and pupils 
get from the visits I make. Work is always dropped, and I frequently spend the 
afternoon in one room. We talk about the birds known, and questions are also 
asked about birds not seen around the school. 

Interest is shown in the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, and Dr. 
Pearson’s name is well known, and his picture is always shown when the 
stereopticon is used, though I am sorry not more schools have them. I feel 
that I have cause to be very happy, knowing that the work is so well received, 
and that greater interest is shown every year. 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB, FIELD AGENT 


Work of instruction, inspection, and lecturing has been continued as before, 
and also assisting inquirers to attract, conserve, and propagate wild birds and 
game. One notably important project has been the furnishing of specifications 
for such work on Ossabaw Island, Georgia. This great territory of 42,000 acres, 
about 20 miles from Savannah, is a paradise for wild life, including a splendid 
breeding rookery of both species of Egrets and six other kinds of Herons. 
It has recently come into the possession of Dr. H. N. Torrey, of Detroit, and 
is to be made a game preserve and wild-life sanctuary. The writer made a 
careful inspection and report, and this great tract will undoubtedly become 
known as one of the great bird-resorts of America. 

Another interesting inspection was that of the successful breeding of Mourn- 
ing Doves under artificial surroundings in South Carolina. Several years ago 
a young man picked up a Dove slightly wounded by gunners. A mate was 
found similarly injured, and these bred. There is now a wired enclosure filled 
with these beautiful birds, which there breed five times in a season. The most 
recent inspection, in hand at present writing, is of an estate in New Jersey 
being made into a wild bird sanctuary, with proper planting and a full line of 
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equipment for such work. The cumulative effect of the popularizing of the 
living wild bird is becoming manifest, and more and more landholders are 
becoming interested in the various lines of practical conservation or applied 
ornithology. 

The work of the Experiment Station and Game Farm at Amston, Conn., 
has continued and prospered. Large numbers of Pheasants, as usual, have 
been raised for the state and liberated. The breeding and banding of Wild 
Ducks has been continued. Numbers of Ruffed Grouse are fed and protected. 
The great tract and lake have been made a State Game Preserve and are now 
posted as such. Our recent keeper, Henry A. Bowden, was so successful that, 
at the request of the state, we agreed to his transfer to head the new state 
enterprise at Bantam Lake, Conn. We have replaced him with another skilled 
English gamekeeper, Fred Rowley, formerly with the famous Jekyl Island Club, 
Georgia. Through the organization of the Amston Lake Club, in cooperation 
with this Association, we are enabled to make considerable advance and im- 
provement on the great property under a lease arrangement. 

Four months of the past winter and spring were spent in work in South 
Carolina, with a short period in Savannah, Ga., securing over 4,600 Junior 
Audubon members and interesting many citizens in practical conservation. 
Enthusiastic support was secured from the State Board of Education, the 
Department of Fisheries and Game, with the warden service, the press, civic 
and women’s organizations, and others, and foundation was laid for the con- 
tinuance and growth of a successful and well-organized work in the South. 
During your agent’s absence, Mrs. Job acted as secretary in the applied orni- 
thology work, which was maintained without loss. 

Owing to this absence, however, it was impracticable to organize summer 
school classes at Amston. Instead of this, the months of June and July were 
utilized for motion-picture photography, together with some other brief periods. 
The fruit of this is a collection of first-class negatives for four new reels of motion 
pictures of intimate studies of wild bird life, including sea-bird colonies off the 
coast of Maine, the nesting of new subjects of familiar land-birds, also mi- 
gration and winter bird-life. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY FOR 
CONNECTICUT 


During the past year, I have visited 86 schools and given 224 talks to about 
40,000 children and adults. It has been a joy to find so much spontaneity in 
the various places visited. The request, “Will you come to our school soon?” 
has been much more the usual occurrence, rather than my having to ask, “Would 
you like me to visit your school and give bird-talks to the pupils?” The work 
has been more intensive, and an opportunity to ‘follow up’ has been taken 
advantage of, the results of which have been most gratifying. The assistance 
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of William C. Wheeler for a week during the winter was most valuable. At 
this time, one of his talks, given in the Norwalk Senior High School, aroused 
much interest, with the result that the teacher of biology devoted considerable 
time to bird study in each of his classes. Later I was asked to speak to these 
students and I gave a day to them, the entire time of each class period being 
given over to me. Eighty students from these classes have organized a Bird 
Club which has regular meetings and is doing some field-work. Thus my dream 
of Senior High School Bird Clubs is beginning to be realized. 

Some years ago a teacher in one of our city schools organized a Junior 
Audubon Club in her class and for a time was the only teacher in the school 
who did so. Gradually her influence spread to other classes and finally the 
principal of the school became interested in birds. Although the young woman 
who started the bird-work in this school resigned two years ago, the work still 
goes on. On my recent visit here I found the keenest interest in bird-study and 
the children’s knowledge of birds very good. The pupils seemed quite familiar 
with our more common birds and began to tell me about the Warblers they 
had seen. They were very much disappointed that I had no Warblers in my 
collection to show them. A week later I took my small collection of Warblers 
and spent a most enjoyable hour with these enthusiastic youngsters. 

One of our most earnest workers is a busy mother of four children, all of 
whom are great lovers of nature, and in their country home find ample oppor- 
tunity for study and observation. Of their Junior Audubon Club she writes: 
“Our little club is brimful of enthusiasm and happiness. Each member has 
kept and tended, all winter, some feeding-device of his own. Two members, 
in the presence of witnesses, have had wild birds feeding from hand and head. 
We maintained during the winter a forest feeding-station for game-birds, and 
one day I saw a Hungarian Partridge feeding there. The boy who collected 
eggs was grieved that he had done wrong, and now he is an enthusiastic worker 
against nest-robbing. Our Junior wardens work and study conscientiously.” 
They have a 4-acre lot near a mountain top where they expected to camp for 
the summer and have practical lessons in woodcraft as well as botany and 
bird-study. 

We are eagerly awaiting a report from this Junior Club and hope that it 
may be an incentive to others. A place was given me on the spring program of 
the Fairfield County Teachers’ Convention, and talks have been given in 
private schools, also to the Girl Scouts, Americanization classes, and a farmers’ 
grange. The work has been unusually pleasant this year and more diversified 
interests than ever have been reached. 
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REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, FIELD AGENT 
FOR MAINE 


Owing to favorable climatic conditions the past season, noticeably large 
numbers of young birds were in evidence after the breeding season, especially 
so in those species breeding in colonies, or producing large breeds. The several 
Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs in the state were active during the winter, 
and more or less so throughout the year. The practice of putting out bird- 
houses—which is a very old one in this state—has, within the past few years, 
received a great impetus through the energies of these organizations, and we 
see efforts to attract birds through this means on every hand. Bird Day was 
proclaimed by the Governor of the state for the fourth consecutive year, and 
was very generally observed in the schools. 

The maintenance of feeding-stations for winter birds continues to increase 
in popularity, and, undoubtedly, is a factor, not only in saving the lives of 
many birds during the famine periods occasioned by storms, but in sustaining 
a vigorous condition needed to accomplish long migrations and to breed suc- 
cessfully. The publication, in the local papers of the land, of really good 
photographs of birds at these stations would go far toward a still greater 
increase of this most commendable practice. 

Your agent’s inspection of marine birds, this year, was carried out in 
March, when but three or four species were taking up the preliminary duties 
of breeding, and at a time when the water-fowl were still in their winter quarters, 
unmoved by the impulse to migrate. 

Black Guillemots were numerous about the rocky shores and shoals. Com- 
mon Cormorants were plentiful, occupying the roosts and feeding-grounds 
which a month later they would yield to their lesser relative, the Double- 
crested species. Herring Gulls were not yet inspecting their prospective 
breeding-grounds, but many were still gathered in the harbors or at their roosts. 
Only the advance-guard of the Canada Geese were met with. Black Ducks 
were abundant, restless, and eagerly following up the opening waterways. 
Whistlers were still numerous, but showing none of the restlessness which 
shortly would possess them. Old Squaws, which have of late years decreased 
greatly in southwestern Maine, were met with to the eastward of Small Point, 
and were found to increase rapidly as we proceeded to the eastward; very large 
numbers were found from Penobscot to Englishman’s Bays. 

Eider Ducks were found in large numbers from Muscongus to Naraguagus 
Bays, congregated in immense flocks at several points. Purple Sandpipers, 
which winter on this coast abundantly, were seen on several occasions. That 
finest of all our wild birds, the Raven, was seen but a few times. In May and 
June I visited the breeding-places of two pairs of Bald Eagles, and in June 
went to some islands near the mouth of the Kennebec River, finding new 
colonies of Great Blue Herons and Common, Roseate, and Arctic Terns. 
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In August I visited the Katahdin Game preserve, and though a large number 
of campers were met in the wilderness adjacent to the mountain and preserve, 
no indication of molestation, in any way, of the animals of the region was 
detected. 

Terns, under the pressure occasioned by the encroachment by Herring 
Gulls on their former breeding-grounds, still continue to seek new places on 
the smaller ledges near shore. Through the agency of the Fish and Game 
Protective Associations, the leading spirits of which include a professional fish 
culturist, a writer on trout and trout-fishing, public shooting camp-owners, 
and many anglers, considerable propaganda has been launched to secure the 
repeal of all protection from Sheldrake, Blue Herons, and Kingfishers. 

While the movement for the protection of wild birds received much of its 
early support from an awakened sense of their importance as conservators of 
vegetation, combined with a humane sentiment deploring their great de- 
struction for commercial purposes, we should now realize another great phase 
of their value. Now the outing, or ‘vacation’ has become a fixed and very 
important feature of American life. The improved and independent means 
of transportation have brought the depths of the forest, the distant lakes, 
rivers and mountains, as well as the beaches within the reach of the entire 
family. Where formerly, hundreds of lusty men went to the wilderness to 
hunt or fish, now thousands go, for what Humboldt termed “The contem- 
plation of nature,” the enjoyment of life in the open, surrounded by scenes of 
the earth’s building, and the charms of the life to be found there. 

The minds of thousands of men, women, and children are now refreshed 
and their enjoyment enhanced each year by the living vegetation, the beasts, 
and the birds of every description that are to be found in these wild places. 
To these, the sight of the Bald Eagle, the Great Blue Heron, flapping slowly 
away, or the boisterous, dashing Kingfisher, are features of the outing to be 
longest remembered. As these creatures contribute more and more to the 
enjoyment and welfare of the thousands, the thousands should rally to protect 
them from the few selfish interests demanding their destruction. 
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REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES 
AND OF BIRD CLUBS 


California.—Our chief work has been in pushing Junior Audubon orguni- 
zations, under the plan of the National Association of Audubon Societies. We 
have ordered the leaflets by the thousand and our president has distributed 
them. Our speakers have prepared the way, going into schools and giving 
lectures, besides explaining the project and showing the leaflets. The response 
has more than trebled Junior membership in California. We now stand fourth 
among the states. We publish a report which includes various educational 
bird features that we can learn of in the state, besides our own activities. 
Certain directors are developing Audubon ideas in museum extension. Others 
are relating ‘bird saving’ to the conservation departments in women’s clubs. 
We have chairmen in the General Federation, our state, and Los Angeles 
District. 

The Conservation Exhibit at the Biennial Convention, in Los Angeles, in 
June, was the first such exhibit to be shown at a Biennial Convention. Mrs. 
F. T. Bicknell was in charge. The bird and flower part was loaned or secured 
by Audubon officers. There was a balopticon showing Audubon and original 
bird and flower-slides. Enlarged photographs, posters made from the illus- 
trations for ‘Western Birds,’ some beautiful paintings of California wild 
flowers, and framed copies of the bird paintings from W. L. Dawson’s new book 
filled the walk. Many leaflets, Mrs. H. W. Myer’s book, and Mr. Dawson’s 
wonderful books, made an impressive showing. People were much interested 
in the birds’ nests (14 specimens). Our secretary supplied fresh California 
wild flowers (15 kinds) from a planted collection in her garden. Nearly 700 
visitors registered from 40 states, 2 territories, and 3 foreign countries. 
Thousands of pieces of literature were distributed. 

The annual meeting was a picnic luncheon and program in a city park in 
Los Angeles. The program featured Roland Case Ross who gave his lecture, 
‘Birds of Prey—Shall We Keep Them?’ This was illustrated with whistled 
calls which were exquisitely correct. We are glad that he consents to serve 
on our Board of Directors for next year. We are also proud to announce that 
our former secretary, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, is our new president.—(Miss) 
HELEN S. Pratt, Secretary. 


Colorado.—There is little I can say for ourselves this time. The forepart 
of the year, our president, Mr. Warren, underwent a minor operation which 
further weakened his already poor health; then we had unpleasant weather 
that kept him housed up too much for rapid recovery; now, however, he is 
getting along splendidly. Outside of codperating with other societies in the 
protection of birds, we have had little to do as there have been no complaints 
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to prosecute. Of course, we have kept watch over a few thoughtless boys who 
have fished illegally, and we advocated the shooting of skunks rather than the 
inhuman way of trapping animals. There are always small affairs to look into 
which are rather more personal than general. 

Our winter wa: rather severe and the summer has been unusually hot and 
dry, conditions that do not stimulate interest in lectures or any other great 
enthusiasm that a Society might promulgate to advantage, so we have kept 
tabs on our birds and called it square. Our vice-president, Dr. Bergtold, of 
Denver, keeps a careful observation over his region. Miss Copeland surveys 
the ‘western slope’ and the other members report all unusual occurrences. 
Mr. A. P. Brigham still runs the Arnold Bird Hospita].—( Mrs.) B. S Ex.iortr, 
Secretary. 


Connecticut.—We wish to report a busy and successful year. Eight meet 
ings of the Executive Committee have been held. Our annual meeting and 
Field Day took place on June 7, with a large attendance. The business meet- 
ing, with reports, etc., was followed by a most interesting illustrated lecture 
by James Chapin on ‘The Birds of the Congo.’ Luncheon was enjoyed under 
the trees about Birdcraft Bungalow. Our habitat cases of song and game- 
birds have been circulated about the state and have aroused an interest in 
bird-study and protection in many sections where little or no interest before 
existed. 

The Society is deeply indebted to the gentlemen of the State Fish and Game 
Protective Association for the ready and willing way in which they have 
forwarded this branch of our work for bird-protection. They have taken entire 
charge of the transportation of our eight cases and have recommended that 
two more be made. One, containing specimens of the Hawks of Connecticut, 
has been completed and is now in circulation. As the scope of the Society’s 
work has broadened, the amount of clerical work has increased so as to neces- 
sitate the creation of a new office, that of Field Secretary. This office has been 
ably filled during the past year by Miss Frances A. Hurd, who is the field agent 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies for this state. As such she 
has also continued her journeyings about the state, giving many talks to 
teachers and school children, thus arousing a lively interest in birds and nature 
wherever she goes. 

Warden Novak reports that the interest in birds and allied nature-study 
is steadily on the increase. During the past year, 9,117 individuals have 
visited the Museum and Sanctuary, among them 46 classes of school children 
and 19 troops of Girl and Boy Scouts. A new scheme of protection is now 
taking shape in Birdcraft Sanctuary. This consists in making ‘cities of refuge,’ 
so to speak, for some of our vanishing wild flowers and ferns. Groups of rare 
and worth-while specimens of our native plants are being placed in suitable 
locations as a part of the development of the Sanctuary grounds. 
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This effort to save from ex*t‘nction some of our choice native plants is 
heartily approved by the donor of the Sanctuary and, under the intelligent 
and able direction of our president, Mrs. Wright, the work is progressing 
admirably. In the course of a few years this wild-wood garden will greatly 
enhance the pleasure of those visiting our Sanctuary for the birds and flowers. 
—(Miss) CHARLOTTE ALvorD Lacey, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—In my last report to the National Association, 
wrote that we hoped to do more work among the school children the coming 
winter. This we have been able to do through the splendid coéperation of 
Mrs. A. McBride Peeples, Director of Nature Study in the District of Columbia 
Schools, and of the principals in the twenty-one schools visited. A total of 
1,811 children were reached, and two field meetings held. These classes were 
conducted by Miss Katharine H. Stuart. Mrs. Clarence Aspinwell, chairman 
of this work, had already formed a Junior Audubon Society of twenty members 
among the sixth and seventh grade children in one of our public schools. 

For our adult members we have had a number of extremely interesting 
talks, a most instructive visit to the Zoo under Dr. T. S. Palmer’s able leader- 
ship, a midwinter outing on January 1, when forty-three varieties of birds 
were seen, and, perhaps one of the most enjoyable was an informal meeting 
where the members compared notes on their various experiences with the birds. 
At our annual meeting, in January, we were fortunate to secure Dr. T. S. 
Palmer as our president, and things are now on a more business-like basis. 
Our Executive Committee has held regular monthly meetings except in mid- 
summer. 

Our spring bird-study classes had a total enrollment of 288; and Mrs. 
Vernon Bailey, who is our most efficient chairman, reports them as the most 
successful that we have ever held. Our six field meetings have met with their 
usual enthusiastic response.—(Miss) HELEN P. Curxps, Secretary. 


Florida.—Our twenty-fourth annual meeting, held in March, at Mel- 
bourne, collided with a storm. However, the Old Guard in Audubon work 
was there. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Florida Develop- 
ment Board, and the State Department of Education were represented. The 
poet, Edwin Markham, was present, and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, came down from New York 
to be with us. There were addresses and lectures and functions and reports of 
committees and election of officers, and the Society launched in its twenty- 
fifth year. 

We offered $100 reward for the apprehension, with proof to convict, of the 
parties whom Dr. Pearson reported had recently clubbed to death more than 
1,000 young Pelicans on an island in Brevard County, and laid plans to 
institute regular credit courses in bird-study in two summer schools of the 
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state. It was a happy get-together meeting of persons unselfishly promoting 
conservation in Florida. Mrs. Katherine Tippets, who, by her tireless, un- 
selfish efforts, has done so much for many years to build up the Florida 
Audubon Society, found it necessary to retire as president as she has assumed 
the duties of vice-president-at-large of the State Federation of Women’s Club. 

With the financial aid of the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
we arranged for a course in bird-study at the State University which was 
given by Miss Mabel Rogers, of Georgia, and one at the State Woman’s 
College, taught by Prof. L. J. Longstreet, of Florida. We hope that the state 
will assume the expense of similar courses in future. Other educational 
activities have been chiefly through correspondence, providing press notices, 
and an occasional lecture by the president or the secretary. Mr. Bently, editor 
of the Bradentown Herald, has not only given freely of space, but has also 
detailed a feature writer to follow the Audubon activities in a most whole- 
hearted way. Other papers in the state also have shown special interest. 

Recently, the president of the Society proposed the creation of a “Tamiami 
Bird Reservation,’ along the Tamiami Trail, now in process of construction 
between Tampa and Miami, skirting the Gulf Coast. As proposed, it would 
embrace the territory lying between this Trail and the Gulf, including the 
adjacent islands, except such as are owned by the Government. 

The Legislature will be asked to declare this territory a permanent bird 
reservation, and to make it the duty of the County Commissioners of the 
several counties to post it as such, and also their duty to protect it. Hon. 
M. C. Harrison, Representative from Manatee County, is to sponsor the bill. 
It is hoped that this may become the first of a series of similar reservations 
that ultimately will convert the 1,200 miles of Florida coast into a continuous 
reservation.—(Mrs.) Hiram Byrp, Secretary. 


Indiana.—The Indiana Audubon Society held its annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Nature Study Club of Indiana, on May 16 and 17 of this 
year, with Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, as principal speaker. At the business session, Frank C. 
Evans, of Crawfordsville, was elected president, and Samuel E. Perkins III, 
of Indianapolis, was elected secretary-treasurer. The meeting closed with a 
banquet of fifty covers. 

The Society, during the year, has issued a bulletin of fifty pages which has 
been sent to the members and the public libraries in each county-seat of the 
State. The president and secretary have given illustrated lectures in its behalf 
before a dozen organizations. It has furthered the cause of bird-banding by 


obtaining coéperators, until now Indianapolis has almost thirty, and in almost 
every section, throughout the state, there are interested persons. We are 
trying for a complete record of the nesting colonies of the Cliff Swallow, which 
is becoming scarce in Indiana. The next annual meeting of the Association 
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will be held at Terre Haute, where the Vigo County Bird Club is a very active 
organization.—SAMUEL E. Perkins III, Secretary. 


Kansas.—The Audubon Society of Kansas feels proud of the constructive 
work that it has accomplished during the past year. Although it was re- 
organized only a year ago last May, it enjoys a large membership throughout 
the state. The Society declared the week beginning March 30 as Bird Week 
for Kansas. Prof. L. D. Wooster, of the State Teachers College, Hays, Kans., 
gave a lecture, by radio, on the protection of birds; Kansas newspapers de- 
voted editorials to the subject of birds; several cities conducted bird-house 
contests in the schools; there were bird-book displays in many public libraries 
and bookstores; Boy Scouts arranged special programs—in fact, our Bird 
Week venture proved so successful that we have decided to hold one every 
spring. 

The Society has been working all summer on a ‘state bird’ program. 
Kansas Day, January 29, 1925, has been selected for election day—a day 
during which every school child of Kansas will cast a vote for the particular 
bird which he desires to become the ‘state bird.’ The State Superintendent 
of Schools has promised his assistance, and campaign literature is to be sent 
out by the Society to the principal of every public and private school in Kansas. 
In order that the children may vote intelligently, the Society will devote four 
months to an election campaign, at which time the children will be given an 
opportunity to learn about the beneficial birds of Kansas, and to organize 
Junior Audubon Societies. 

Bird calendars have been printed by the Society for its members, so that 
everyone may keep a systematic record of the birds he sees during the year. 
A field-glass is to be awarded to the member who has the best record. A 
study program has also been planned for each month of the year.—(Miss) 
MADELEINE AARON, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—The Massachusetts Audubon Society reports a busy, 
and, in many ways, a successful year. We have added 528 new names to our 
list of sustaining members (fee $1 annually) and increased our life membership 
to 742. 

The interest in our work continues to widen. Our bird-charts are being 
placed in schools, libraries, and private homes throughout the country. A 
fourth chart—twenty-three migrants, ‘the Warbler chart’—has been added 
to the list, which now figures 95 birds in all, life size and in color. The edu- 
cational value of these charts is great, and we are gratified that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, with headquarters in New York City, and 
the American Nature Association, of Washington, D. C., appreciate their 
value and are aiding in their distribution. Our beautiful bird-picture calendars 
went into 2,000 homes last year. Our free literature, as valuable to the cause 
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of bird-protection abroad as at home, finds increasing demand, even from 
distant states. Our traveling libraries, illustrated lectures, moving-picture 
reels, and exhibits of bird-protection literature and appliances have been in 
constant use throughout the state. 

During the past year, some 4,500 visitors registered at our demonstration 
bird and wild-life sanctuary at Moose Hill, Sharon, taking knowledge of our 
methods away with them, frequently to far-distant communities. When the 
‘Crow shoot’ propaganda appeared again the past year, we were among the 
first to protest. We wrote to many organizations and thus aided in arousing 
much disapproval. In order to save our Massachusetts Bobolinks, now pitiably 
scarce, we are working earnestly to have these birds put on the song-bird list 
throughout the ten Atlantic Coast States where, in migration, they are killed 
for food. Our thanks are due to many organizations for friendly and effective 
codperation during the past year—WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—During the year our membership has climbed to 450 (a 140 
per cent increase over last year), and the treasury has filled accordingly, en- 
abling us to serve better the members we have and to secure additional ones. 
One new line of service is the traveling lecture, consisting of slides with ac- 
companying written comment and description. The first one, ‘Forty Common 
Birds of Michigan,’ has been so widely used that a second, ‘Hawks and Owls,’ 
is in preparation. We are able to offer unusually fine slide subjects because 
of free access to the hundreds of rare negatives of Walter E. Hastings, second 
vice-president, our ‘wizard photographer.’ Our ‘Quarterly News Letter’ is 
each time so crowded with good things that it has just about outgrown its 
mimeographed dress. We are glad to exchange this bulletin with other state 
societies. Our newest venture is Junior work with high-school-age members, 
styled ‘Audubon Recruits,’ involving active seasonal study in the field. After 
a year’s development we can render a more confident report of this method 
of education. 

Our president is constantly speaking in behalf of the birds before a great 
variety of listeners, reaching around 3,500 individuals this year. She helped 
to judge 1,500 bird-houses in a mammoth contest staged by the Grand Rapids 
schools, and she also serves as Chairman of Humane Education of Michigan 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. Our year reached a beautiful climax in the 
May, 1924, annual meeting in Kalamazoo; we were made welcome in most 
practical ways by the local Chamber of Commerce. The diversity of the two- 
day program, covering Humane Education, State Conservation Department, 
Citizenship, Roadside Development, Banding and Nature-Study in School, 
indicates the way in which the Michigan Audubon Society seeks to permeate 
every phase of life in our state with conservation ideals.—GENEVA SMITHE, 
Secretary. 
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New Hampshire.—The need of continued educational work for bird- 
protection is ever before us. The members of the Audubon Society of New 
Hampshire are giving their loyal support to the cause, and the growing interest 
in the subject by the general public is a hopeful sign. During the past year, 
as previously, we have relied much for the dissemination of information about 
our native birds on the Junior Audubon work in our schools, with gratifying 
results. Also general publicity in the matter has been aided by additional 
books placed in our traveling library and circulated by the State Public 
Library Commission, reaching the more remote districts, and the continuation 
of our ‘Quarterly Bulletin.’ 

In line with the strong demand now made by the sportsmen for game- 
refuges, where birds shall not be molested at any time of the year, we feel 
that the vital need of the times is more bird sanctuaries, posted with signs 
stressing the value of our song and insectivorous birds, and asking the co- 
operation of all persons in the enforcement of our state and Federal laws pro- 
tecting them. To this end we are urging that desirable and available tracts, 
such as are many private estates, golf and country club grounds, community 
parks, cemeteries, and other suitable areas, be made ‘sanctuaries,’ due regard, 
however, being given to some necessary supervision to help keep in check the 
birds’ natural enemies.—GEorRGE C. ATWELL, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—At the conclusion of its fourteenth year, the Society has a 
total enrollment of 542 members in all classes, as against 137 last year. Again 
we concentrated our efforts to remove the stain on the fair name of the state 
involved in the legal designation of the Bobolink as a game-bird. We faced 
two almost impossible handicaps: first, the continued activity and political 
potency of ex-Senator Collins B. Allen, whose influence with his former co- 
legislators seemed undiminished; and, second, the hostility of Mr. Reeves, 
President of the Senate, who held our bill off the calendar until near the 
closing moments of the session. Even at that it lacked only one vote of 
passage and had it passed the Senate, its enactment by the Assembly and 
signing by the Governor were fully assured in advance. Because this measure 
is absolutely right, it is bound to prevail, and we shall continue the fight. 

In newspaper publicity work, in lectures, and other regular educational 
channels, the Society’s activities have continued during the past year with 
very satisfactory progress. A distinct development in the Society’s activities 
was the establishing of a field agent, whose salary and expenses were pro- 
vided by a special fund subscribed by the members. John V. D. Metlar of 
New Brunswick, was the candidate chosen from a number of applicants to 
fill this post, with Mrs. Metlar as a voluntary and unremunerated assistant. 
With the first of October, Mr. Metlar completed the first six months of his 
field agent activities, and the beneficial results of his labors are apparent in 
many respects. 
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The fourteenth annual business session of the Society was held October 7, 
1924, at the Young Men’s Christian Association, in Newark. At the annual 
session in the evening, in the auditorium of the Newark State Normal School, 
Howard H. Cleaves presented to a thoroughly enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience, one of his always popular addresses on ‘Recent Experiences with 
Wild Life,’ illustrated with lantern slides and motion pictures.—BEECHER S. 
BowpIsH, Secretary. 


Ohio.—This, the twenty-fifth anniversary of our Society, has marked an 
evidence of splendid growth and achievement that must be a tremendous 
satisfaction to those pioneers, the charter members of the original Society, 
who are still living and actively interested in the work, Mrs. Clara Russell 
Burns and Mrs. W. J. Williams. 

The first meeting of the year, in October, was characteristic of the new 
era of progress, for the University Bird Club members entertained some 
hundred guests at a tea and with a visit to the Museum of the University. 
The evening meetings have been well attended, reaching a climax with the 
lecture-recital of Edward Avis, whose exquisite pictures, shown with the aid 
of a dissolving lens, together with his beautiful mimicry of birds and his fine 
musicianship, made so marvelous and lasting an impression upon the largest 
gathering of bird enthusiasts that has ever assembled in Cincinnati. 

While the adult members of our Society have had much to recall in the 
way of pleasureable entertainment, yet the Society has not forgotten its 
main object, the continued propaganda on behalf of the birds, through the 
medium of paid lecturers, Mr. Guile and Mr. Avis, who carried the message 
of bird-protection and study directly into both the elementary and high schools 
of our city. ; 

A new bird-reserve has been given to the city by the heirs of the Rawson 
estate, who donated 7% acres of woodland. Another reserve, in Clifton, was 
donated some years ago by Mrs. Thomas Emery and is maintained by the 
University. 

Mr. Sumner Cross, our vice-president, acted as publicity agent for the 
Society, and his slogan ‘One thousand members in honor of our twenty-fifth 
anniversary’ has accomplished the almost superhuman task of doubling the 
membership roll in one year. 

So we greet the future with assurance of continued growth and the hope 
of permanent existence for the Audubon Society of Ohio.—KATHERINE 
RATIERMAN, Secretary. 


Oregon.—Our activities for the year have been the same as in several 
years past. The Junior work, carried on in schools as well as in Boy Scout 
and Campfire organizations, is always interesting and has good results. The 
Saturday evening lectures (thirty-six in number) on birds and kindred subjects 
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have been received with continued interest by the public. Bird and wild 
animal protection in the state is about as last year. As to the draining of our 
great wild-fowl refuge, Malheur Lake, it still remains an uncertainty as to 
what will finally be done, but we have hopes that the Federal Government will 
succeed in retaining it, as President Roosevelt proclaimed it to be a wild-fowl 
refuge. The hoped-for reserve for antelope in Lake County, southern Oregon, 
is exceedingly precarious as to the outcome; the sheep and cattle grazing 
interests are very strong. We can now only bide our time, hoping for effective 
movement. Public opinion in the matter of wild-life protection grows stronger 
yearly; we know time is in our favor—time and watchful work.—(Dr.) Emma 
J. Wetty, Secretary. 


West Virginia.—For the past two years our Society has attained a new 
lease of life, and as the members are teachers in the public schools of the city, 
bird-study is thus given an impetus in many of the schools. During the active 
bird-study season, it is a common occurrence to see a large and eager throng 
of boys and girls out on a field-trip, accompanied by their teacher. During 
the spring and early summer, our Society plans field-trips every week for bird- 
study, sometimes in the environs of our own city, and sometimes across the 
river in our neighboring state of Ohio. On several occasions we had the in- 
structive companionship of A. B. Brooks, Chief State Game Protector, who 
is an accomplished ornithologist. 

In December, under the auspices of our Society, a lecture on birds was 
delivered in the high school auditorium by Prof. L. S. Keyser, of Springfield, 
Ohio. It was illustrated with many colored slides and was very well attended. 
By offering some desirable prizes, we caused a lively competition recently, 
among the pupils of the various schools, for the best workmanship and designs 
in bird-houses. Many boys and girls competed for the prizes, and some very 
creditable and artistic wor}: was exhibited at the Carnegie Library, where the 
prizes were awarded.—WAL1rR DONAGHHO, Secretary. 


Alexandria, Arlington and Mt. Vernon (Va.) Audubon Society.—Our 
Society is honored by its distinguished president, Miss Katharine H. Stuart, 
who, for many years, has been preéminent in conservation and humane 
service. During the current year, by invitation of Dr. T. S. Palmer, president 
of the District of Columbia Audubon Society, Miss Stuart has visited 24 
Washington (D. C.) schools, where her inspirational work of education and 
bird-lore has been gratuitous. We opposed the Crow-killing contest staged 
by the E. I. duPont Powder Company, and with others have voiced strong 
protest against the policy of the Virginia State Department of Game and 
Inland Fisheries in carrying forward a crusade for the wholesale killing of 
Hawks, Owls, Crows, etc., especially that part of the work which included a 
speaker visiting schools, addressing children in the interests of killing these birds. 
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The Misses Beattie, chairmen of the Junior Audubon work in our public 
schools, have succeeded valiantly with their slogan, ‘A Club in Every School!’ 
Eight hundred members are enrolled in Junior Audubon Clubs. Recently a 
$so Martin-house has been erected upon the campus of Jefferson School, to 
replace the one destroyed in last April’s devastating tornado. The crown of 
our activities was placed upon our Audubon Society on April 11, in the cele- 
bration of ‘Bird and Arbor Day,’ proclaimed as a Virginia institution by the 
Governor. Our representative in Congress, Hon. R. Walton Moore, gave us 
a tree to plant in honor of Virginia’s former President and scholar, Woodrow 
Wilson, which was placed in ‘sacred soil’ with appropriate ceremonies, to be 
known as the ‘Wilson Memorial Elm.’ The address was delivered by the Rev. 
Ernest M. Delaney, of the Second Presbyterian Church, and was an eloquent 
and patriotic oration. On the same occasion, in the high school auditorium, 
prizes were presented to the pupils for competition in the making of bird- 
boxes and paintings of birds. The bird-houses were judged by Mr. and Mrs. 
George D. Miner, of the District Audubon Society, and the paintings by Miss 
Burke, our noted city artist. The prizes were illustrated bird-books, and were 
awarded by the Cameron Club, of which Miss Helen Norris Cummings is 
the president; by the Professional and Business Women’s Club; by the Alex- 
andria, Arlington, and Mount Vernon Audubon Society; and by Mrs. C. E. 
Nichol and Mrs. T. C. Howard, members of the Society. Brief presentation 
addresses were made by the donors and by the secretary—MAary VIRGINIA 


AGNEW, Secretary. 


Audubon Club of Erasmus Hall High School (N. Y.).—The program of 
the Club the past year included two meetings a week: an indoor luncheon 
meeting, at which topics were given and discussed and personal experiences 
reported on, with an occasional outside speaker; then, the same day, in the 
afternoon, armed with field-glasses, bird-guides, and notebooks, we went to 
Prospect Park; or, on one or two occasions, to Manhattan Beach for water- 
birds. Prizes were offered for the best lists of birds identified. These lists 
were to include not less than fifty birds, and there were several lists sub- 
mitted which contained considerably beyond that number. One morning a 
few of the most enthusiastic went birding before 6 o’clock and felt amply 
rewarded when their first Scarlet Tanager for the season put in his appearance. 
sesides identifying the birds, we saw many interesting things in connection 
with them—an Oriole’s show of temper because she could not loosen a string 
from a tree, and a Black Duck’s nest 10 to 15 feet up in a tree. How did the 
ducklings ever get down to the water?—PuyLus We1p1G, President. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—Our Club has held its regular 
(juarterly meetings in the Regar Museum of Natural History. At the December 
(923) meeting, a report was given on the Club’s bird-reservation near the 
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town. Here signs had been put up, bird-boxes placed, seed distributed, and 
observations made by enthusiastic members of the Club. One member is 
particularly interested in bird-banding and recording his observations on a 
chart, which hangs on the wall of the Regar Museum. ‘Tab’ is thus kept on 
birds and their migrations. We have enjoyed the lectures of Henry W. Fowler 
on ‘Bird Life in Our National Park,’ Edward Clinton Avery on ‘What We 
Should Get from the Study of Birds,’ Mrs. Florence C. Griscom on ‘Tuning 
in with the Birds,’ and Howard H. Cleaves on ‘Experiences with Wild Birds 
and Animals.’ These lectures, illustrated with beautifully colored pictures, 
have inspired all with a greater love for birds, and have been particularly 
useful in showing methods of interesting children in nature and bird-protection. 

Reels of motion pictures, illustrating natural history subjects, have also 
been an educational and instructive feature at each meeting.—(Miss) ISABELLE 
WALKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley (Pa.).—During the past year, we 
continued our activities along settled lines. Having, in the preceding year, 
conducted educational programs in the schools of the vicinity, it was felt that 
this was a matter for the schools themselves to continue, keeping it, however, 
under advisement. We have maintained food-stations, coéperated with the 
Boy Scouts in their bird-box building competition, and disposed of the com- 
peting boxes. 

Meetings held in the course of the year were addressed by George M. Sutton, 
of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, who made a report of the expedition 
of the Museum to Hudson’s Bay, supported by and led by John B. Semple, 
a member of the Society, to collect, primarily, Blue Geese for a habitat group 
to be placed in the Museum; and by W. E. Clyde Todd, the Curator of Orni- 
thology of the Museum, who spoke on ‘Bird-migration.’ The Society has 
continued the semi-annual publication of The Cardinal, and the magazine has 
been well received.—J. M. Tare, Jr. 


Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn (N. Y.).—During the past year our Club 
held meetings on the second Tuesday of every month from October to June, 
inclusive, at the Children’s Museum. A plan to study birds according to their 
preferred habitat was carried out. Various members discussed an assigned 
subject at each meeting, using illustrations whenever available. The topics 
were as follows: ‘Birds That Feed on the Ground,’ ‘Personal Observations of 
Birds in Orchards and Gardens,’ ‘Marsh Birds,’ ‘Birds of Tree Trunks and 
Large Limbs,’ ‘Birds That Catch Food as They Fly,’ ‘Birds of Pines and 
Evergreens,’ and ‘Warblers.’ 

A letter including bird observations from Dr. and Mrs. Vietor, of Orford, 
N. H., was received and read at each meeting. The Club has voiced its protest 
against the Crow-shooting Contest organized by the E. I. duPont Powder 
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Company, against the forming of a hunting club on 80,000 acres of marshland 
in the vicinity of Marsh Island Reservation, Louisiana, and urging the de- 
sirability of a bird sanctuary instead.—(Mrs.) CHARLES A. BOEHRER, Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—The Club is completing its most successful 
year with a membership the largest in its history. Interest centers largely in 
the bird-walks conducted regularly by the Club throughout the year, except 
between June 15 and September 1. During the spring migration, early morning 
walks are conducted for about ten days. A Field Day was held at Cohasset, 
in May, over roo attending. An all-day canoe trip down the Ipswich River, 
staying over night at the club-house of the Essex County Ornithological Club, 
took place in May. An autumn Field Day was held in September at the 
Camp on the 1,000-acre estate of Micajah P. Clough, in the Lynn Woods, 
which was also largely attended. 

The list of speakers before the Club for the year, and their subjects (all 
illustrated by lantern slides), follows: President Laurence B. Fletcher, ‘Some 
Experiences in Bird-Banding’; Dr. Glover M. Allen, ‘Birds of Hayti’; Dr. 
Alfred O. Gross, ‘Field Study of the Heath Hen at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.’; 
Dr. Charles W. Townsend, ‘Audubon’s Labrador’; Albert Bigelow, ‘Pictures 
of Birds Taken in Flight’; Dr. John B. May, ‘Banding Birds at Thomasville, 
Ga.’; Mrs. Leavitt C. Parsons, ‘Birds of Jamaica’; Charles Anderson, ‘Birds 
of My Garden.’ 

There is a growing interest, which has been stimulated by the lecturers, 
in more closely studying the habits of birds and following along the lines of 
more technical scientific work. Bird-banding has been an active agency in 
interesting the members of the Club to carry out this work, and many of them 
are maintaining permanent feeding and banding-stations from which much 
interesting information is being obtained. One member is making an intensive 
study of the plumage of the Purple Finch through this new and valuable 
method of bird-study.—Curnton V. MacCoy, Secretary. 


Buck Hill (Pa.) Nature Club.—As a preliminary, this year, to the regular 
two-months’ season, the Club conducted daily classes in bird-study during 
the last three weeks in June. Our director, Edward H. Parry, of Wyncote, 
Pa., took personal charge of the work and met with a response beyond our 
expectations. Sixty-odd species of birds and many interesting nests were 
observed. During July and August our course covered a wide field of nature- 
study, but emphasis was put, as always in the thirteen years of our existence, 
upon the study of birds. Bird-walks were taken twice weekly at dawn and 
two or three times a week at other hours. At intervals throughout the summer, 
the Club introduced prominent lecturers to large audiences in the Inn. Of 
the seven addresses, two were devoted to birds, viz., those given by Dr. 
Samuel C, Schmucker, and Dr. B. H. Warren. 
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Our annual exhibit at the Barrett Township fair, which was held at Buck 
Hill Falls, August 28, was highly praised. Stuffed birds and a multiplicity of 
charts, pamphlets, Audubon circulars, etc., had a conspicuous place in the 
exhibit, which included, in addition, an aquarium and displays of local rocks, 
fungi, ferns, and tree seedlings. The underlying aim was to accentuate the 
importance of wild-life conservation, and, as the Nature Club booth was 
visited by a large proportion of the 5,000 persons on the fair-grounds, it is felt 
that much good must have resulted. 

In addition to our other work, we continued the publication of the Buck 
Hill Breeze. Under the editorship of our director, it was issued five times 
during the summer. While by no means a nature magazine, but, on the other 
hand, a community paper, it served to give the Club activities wide publicity. 
—(Mrs.) MARGARET S. StRATTAN, Secretary. 


Burroughs’ Junior Audubon Society (Kingston, N. Y.).—Each month a 
committee planned an interesting program consisting of personal observations, 
oral reports, and bird Victrola selections. At the March meeting, Mr. Dunbar, 
one of the science teachers in the Kingston High School, lectured and gave 
imitations of the calls of many of our common wild birds. An increase of 
interest in the organization has manifested itself this year in the purchase of 
several new books for the library of the Audubon Society, and an instructive 
trip to Roxbury, John Burroughs’ birthplace—MARGARET ZACKON, Secretary. 


Burroughs’ Nature Club of Oneonta, N. Y.—During the past year, we 
held eight meetings. Special topics were studied and presented at these 
meetings by different members of the organization. These programs proved 
to be most interesting and very instructive. The following topics were given: 
‘Stewart Edward White,’ ‘Nature Observations in Summer Vacations,’ ‘Vege- 
tation Control,’ ‘Luther Burbank,’ ‘Animal Behavior,’ ‘Wild Flower Preser- 
vation,’ ‘Practical Garden Experiences,’ ‘Henry D. Thoreau.’ Picnics, hikes, 
and bird-observations were enjoyed throughout the summer months.—(Mrs.) 
LESTER S. LANG, Secretary. 


Canandaigua (N. Y.) Bird Club.—During the year we have held six 
monthly meetings. Colored slides were shown and explained at each meeting. 
Feeding-stations were maintained in our cemetery during the winter months, 
and 295 pounds of feed was consumed by the birds. Ten dollars has been sent 
for the Building Fund of the National Association of Audubon Societies.— 
(Mrs.) Ipa C. KeEtLty, Secretary. 


Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The Club has enjoyed another successful 
year. The regular Saturday morning field-trips during the spring migration 
were well attended by young and old and the feeding-stations were well 
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patronized by the usual birds, the only unusual winter visitor being a Myrtle 
Warbler. Mr. L. A. Fuertes repeated his series of lectures on ‘The Coloration 
of Birds,’ which were so well received last year, and they were so well attended 
that other lectures by the Club seemed unnecessary. The bird sanctuary 
continues to attract many birds, and this year found two pairs of Wood Ducks 
nesting, after a lapse of many years.—Dr. A. A. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Chautauqua (N. Y.) Bird and Tree Club.—With a membership of about 
300, we celebrated our eleventh birthday the past summer in the beautiful new 
Smith-Wilkes Memorial Hall, which was built through the generosity of one 
of its life members. At the formal dedication of the building, the donor, Mrs. 
C. M. Wilkes, stated that it was to be the permanent home of the Club, whose 
appreciation has been shown by increased interest and activities. Chautauqua 
was declared a bird sanctuary last year. Since then a cat-license ordinance 
has been enforced, shooting has been prohibited, and now efforts are made 
to feed the songsters as well as to protect them during the winter. The Club 
has codperated with the Science Department of the Summer School, which has 
courses in bird-study, under competent teachers who conduct hikes through 
the lovely surrounding country for all desiring a closer acquaintance with the 
birds. The Bird-Life Committee of the Club has given talks before the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, which also have a regular course in nature-study, and the 
boys were given materials for making bird-houses. 

The Club also helps to maintain a forester during the season. Much 
interest has been aroused the past year in the making of gardens and in the 
intelligent planting of trees and shrubs. In connection with a most worth- 
while movement now on foot for the civic planning of the entire grounds— 
provision is to be made for thickets to further encourage the birds.—(Miss) 
Besste E. MERRILL, Corresponding Secretary. 


Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.—An examination in bird-study was 
sprung on the members of the Society one evening in February. The meeting 
was announced as an exhibition of the Society’s collection of mounted birds 
in one of the elementary school buildings. On arriving, the members, old and 
young, lean and stout, were crowded back of the youngsters’ desks. An enter- 
prising member, Arthur R. Harper, assumed the role of teacher. College 
professors, business men, society women, and youngsters all joined in the 
game, waving their hands, eager to answer such questions as “What birds 
feed mostly on the ground?” ‘What birds feed mostly in trees?” ‘Name 
summer residents.”” ‘Name winter residents.”” “How many feed the birds 
in winter?” To the question “Who has identified fifty different birds in one 
day, and where?” many hands were raised; for “One hundred birds?” fewer 
hands; but two young men had identified 116 birds in one day, and told where. 
Besides fourteen field-trips, five other meetings were held, beginning in October 
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with the summer experiences of the members, and including trips to Cali- 
fornia, Estes Park, Colorado, boys’ camps in Maine, and experiments with 
bird-banding. 

Two of the members, who have been much in demand for talks in schools 
and clubs and in outside towns, lectured before the Society: Arthur R. Harper, 
in November, on “The Birds and Flowers in the Roosevelt Game and Forest 
Reserve in Ohio’; and, in June, E. S. Thomas told of ‘The Summer Birds and 
Their Nests.’ A troop of Girl Scouts gave a playlet entitled “The Right Dope.’ 
One of the happiest events of the year for the Juniors, as well as adults, was 
the ‘Bird Song Recitals’ by Edward Avis in the new Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. 
To add to the interest, children from different schools recited bird poems, 
followed by the whistled call of the bird by Mr. Avis. Occurring on a school 
holiday, the children turned out in force, making the entertainment a great 
success financially. —(Miss) Lucy B. Stone, Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—The Club began its 
work the past year with a banquet at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, which 
brought together many members and others interested in birds to hear Dr. 
Alfred Gross, of Bowdoin College, lecture upon “The Vanishing Heath Hen.’ 
Of genuine worth, too, were other talks later in the season by Mrs. Sara R. 
Abbott, John A. Bruebaker, Miss Jessie McKeen, and Henry Oldys. The 
Society’s effective work of the year, however, was done on Bird Day in April. 
On this occasion, twenty-six members responded to calls from the public 
schools to speak once or twice upon the esthetic and economic value of birds. 
Many teachers join the Society each year as the result of these talks, and among 
the children much interest in the conservation of bird-life is always aroused. 

In connection with Bird Day observance, the management of the Strand 
Theater codéperated by exhibiting, for three days, the film ‘Bird: Passage.’ 
The Society holds itself in readiness to instruct those interested concerning 
ways and means of attracting birds to home gardens; it has provided a bird- 
bath and house for the beautiful Longfellow garden; and it exercises super- 
vision over an ideal tract of land belonging to the Governor but used as a bird 
sanctuary. We feel, however, that nothing we can do to preserve the bird- 
life of the future compares with inculcating in the minds of the youth of today 
a real love of the birds and a somewhat adequate appreciation of their worth 
to mankind.—E. W. GEeHRING, Corresponding Secretary. 


Dallas (Tex.) Bird and Nature Club.—Our Club has been very active 
during the past year, with, in every school, a Junior Club, which we have 
organized since our beginning. Much constructive work has been done for our 
songsters and in creating an interest in all bird-life. We put on two contests: 
one in the manual training department of the schools for the best bird-houses 
built in each school, giving first, second, and third prizes; another among the 
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student body for the best essays on birds. The pupils naming and describing 
the largest number of birds also received first, second, and third prizes. 

One of our patriotic citizens, through the influence of our president, Mrs. 
Clark Burr, gave at his own expense, a large outdoor poster lighted with 
electric lights at night, and erected it on one of our prominent corners. Much 
good work has also been done in small towns and country schools, through 
correspondence. Many Junior Clubs have been organized through the efforts 
of our president. Our Governor proclaimed May 1 as Bird Day for the state 
of Texas. The newspaper has given us splendid publicity —(Mrs.) C. A. Burr, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—The Society has held monthly meet- 
ings during the year, the June, July, and August meetings being held in the 
homes. This gave the members an opportunity to see the bird-baths and 
observe houses and feeding-boards in use. Refreshments were served, making 
them social meetings as well. Through the codperation of the public schools 
and the Audubon Society, about 3,000 children were given bird-talks by 
Audubon members. The Society has placed several bird-houses in public 
places and will place feeding-boards for winter use. 

We have helped to stop traffic in wild birds by having a Redbird released 
that was on sale in a bird-store. Bird-walks have been taken under competent 
leadership, thus helping members to identify many birds. The Blue Gros- 
beak and Mockingbird have been seen, which is unusual for this locality. 
There is a paid-up membership of 34.—(Mrs.) J. C. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club.—Our bird sanctuary and wild-flower 
garden, situated at Fonthill, Doylestown, and comprising 80 acres, is growing 
in interest and beauty, due to the supervised care of the committee in charge. 
Many plants, shrubs, and trees attractive to birds, have been added this spring, 
and a list of the species is compiled each month and printed in our daily papers. 
An inventory, taken during the summer, comprised 181 species of wild flowers, 
63 woody vines, shrubs, and trees. Probably thirty-five species of birds built 
nests and reared their young the past year at the sanctuary. The greatest 
effort of the Club was centered on the billboard nuisance. In connection with 
the Association for Restricting Outdoor Advertising, the Club worked to 
eliminate signs which are fast destroying the scenic beauty of our country. 

The Nature Club is a great friend of the Crow and heralded its good 

ialities whenever the opportunity arose, by sending protests to firms that 
are trying to exterminate this much-maligned bird. Making back yards at- 
tractive was specialized this summer, and prizes for the most attractive back 
yards, with the least possibilities, will be given at the Club’s Annual Garden 
Show, held September 15. The Junior section of the Club is being taught con- 
servation.—(Mrs.) ApA Kirk, Secretary. 
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Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—Under the leadership of its president, 
Benjamin F. Berryman, the Club, during the past year, has continued studies 
in bird-life, every monthly program consisting of papers and talks on birds. 
The Society registered protest against the ‘International Crow-shooting 
Contest.’ The city has been divided into eight zones, with certain members 
reporting each month on nest-building, rearing of young, and migration of the 
birds in their particular zone. The Society is working in conjunction with the 
Government in collecting data on migratory birds in an attempt to eliminate 
wholesale slaughter of the feathered tribe. 

The Elgin Audubon Society has also, without any abatement of interest, 
continued the work of developing the Audubon Museum at Lord’s Park, Elgin. 
This Museum is one of four in the state, the others being in Chicago, Spring- 
field, and Rockford. During the past year, 2,000 out-of-town people have 
visited it, 28 states and Canada being represented. On a recent Sunday, there 
were 1,700 visitors. Since May 1, the Museum has been kept open every 
afternoon by the curator, John Park Brown, of the Museum Committee. It 
has been improved in many ways and numerous important new collections 
have been secured. Already it is rich in material for the study of bird-life. 
The schools of the city are availing themselves more and more of the oppor- 
tunities here made for study.— KATHERINE M. McQUEEN, Secretary. 


Federation of Bird Clubs of New England.—The officers of the Brook- 
line Bird Club had felt for some time the need of a Federation of Bird Clubs 
of New England, so that the many inactive bird clubs and kindred organi- 
zations could be brought together under a general purpose for the stimulation 
of interest in birds through their various organizations. It was decided to call 
a meeting under the auspices of the Brookline Bird Club for discussing and 
promoting a Federation of New England Bird Clubs. This was held at the 
Brookline Library, January 5, 1924. Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, the president of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, was asked to attend this 
meeting, which he did. 

The meeting was called to order by President Fletcher, who gave a short 
address of welcome. Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson was asked to take the chair and 
preside. Dr. Pearson said in part: 

“This is a pleasure to which I have long looked forward, to a meeting of 
representative members of bird clubs in New England in the fields of endeavor 
in which the National Association is now and has for long been engaged. It 
has been my experience that many small bird societies or clubs were given up 
because of no local central organization to stimulate their work in detail. Let 
us work together in common for the great cause of arousing the public to a 
better appreciation of the value of wild birds to man. I should like to see all 
the local clubs in the country, that can reach a common center, form feder- 
ations as you are duing here today.” 
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Dr. Pearson stated that the National Association had been largely re- 
sponsible for bird-protective laws in forty-one states of the Union, and these 
laws all recognize certain species as game-birds. He added, “Man has a right 
to take the game of the country for recreational purposes and for food, but it 
is imperative that there be maintained at all times an adequate breeding-stock. 
Let us never allow ourselves to be manipulated into the position where we 
may be quoted as saying ‘down with all hunting.’ Remember, history every- 
where reveals the fact that it is largely due to the efforts of the sportsmen of 
the better class that game exists at all in the older settled parts of the country.” 

Hon. William C. Adams, Director of Fisheries and Game, Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation, gave a very illuminating address in which he 
urged the action of all those present in advocating the Game Refuge Bill. 
“I have made the statement that the bill in Congress on Game-Refuge Public 
Shooting-Grounds is the most important bill affecting birds that will come 
before the people of the United States in the next hundred years. It is for the 
obvious protection of birds because it will enable the Government to acquire 
forever the principal breeding-grounds of wild birds in this continent.” Mr. 
Arthur L. Clark, Secretary of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Association, 
also addressed the meeting. 

Dr. Pearson then read the articles proposed for the work of the Federation, 
and each one was discussed and voted on from the floor. Upon motion duly 
made and seconded, it was voted that the following be elected a committee to 
form a Federation of Bird Clubs, and that the action taken by this committee 
shall be final, and whatever form of organization is adopted by it shall be the 
permanent form of organization: Hon. William C. Adams, Dr. George H. 
Foster, Dr. Alfred O. Gross, Charles L. Whittle, Laurence B. Fletcher, Henry 
C. Childs, Winthrop Packard, George C. Atwell and Mrs. L. O° Ingalls. The 
following bird clubs and societies were represented: Brookline Bird Club; Fay 
School Bird Club, Southboro; Allen Bird Club, Springfield; The Rangers, 
Winthrop; The Essex County Ornithological Club, Salem; Tyngsboro Bird 
Club; Lincoln Bird Club; Maine Audubon Society, Brunswick; New Hamp- 
shire Audubon Society; Massachusetts Audubon Society; Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, Division of Fisheries and Game, Depart- 
ment of Conservation of Massachusetts; Manchester (N. H.) Bird Club; 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

\ meeting of the Committee on organization was held at the State House, 
Boston, Mass., Room 445, at 3 P.M., on May 14, 1924. The Committee’s report 
was read, and, after lengthy discussion, was accepted, together with the by- 
laws and proposed platform. The following officers were elected: president, 
Edward H. Forbush; vice-president, Dr. Alfred O. Gross; secretary, Laurence 
B. Fletcher; treasurer, Mrs. Alice B. Harrington. Since the organization of 
the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England, there has been a very 
enthusiastic response to this Federation, and many bird clubs and kindred 
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organizations have expressed their approval by joining. The Federation of 
New England Bird Clubs will work closely with the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in the cause of bird protection.—L. B. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Gardiner (Maine) Bird Club.—We have held six meetings during the 
past year. Interesting papers have been read by different members, followed 
by discussions. Mr. Henry Richards, one of our members, gave a talk on 
‘The Birds, Flowers, and Trees of Bermuda.’ Mr. Hayes spoke for the Club 
on ‘Woodpeckers’ and illustrated his address by means of an old alarm clock 
and a rule, the call and work-notes of the Woodpecker. During the winter 
months, grain-boxes were placed in different parts of the city. On June 3, 
Herbert K. Job, of the National Association of Audubon Societies, gave a 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides and motion pictures. Our president, 
A. T. Reynolds, entertained the Club at his home and showed us his fine 
collection of butterflies and bird paintings. A bird-walk was arranged by our 
president. Reports on nesting birds in our vicinity have been received.— 
(Miss) Jutia T. Ciason, Secretary. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—This Club was organized December 8, 
1923. The membership is drawn from the towns of Daytona, Daytona Beach, 
Seabreeze, Port Orange, and Ormond, comprising what is known as the 
‘Halifax Country,’ a region on the east coast of Florida, on the banks of the 
Halifax River. Inasmuch as the membership is composed largely of winter 
residents, regular meetings are held only from November to April of each 
season. The Club meets bi-weekly, on Saturday nights. There were 16 people 
present at the organization meeting. On the last meeting of the Club, in April, 
50 were on the roll. The average attendance has been about 4o. 

In the course of the first year of its existence, the Club has affiliated with 
the Florida Audubon Society and the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, has conducted regular Saturday morning bird-trips, including two all- 
day trips to the new Pelican rookery on the Mosquito Lagoon, 40 miles south 
of Daytona, instituted a bird-house building contest in the local public schools 
(prizes being given by Mrs. L. A. Dreyfus, of Staten Island, N. Y.), and 
published two bulletins on the bird-life of this section: ‘The Winter Birds of 
Daytona’s Water-front’ and a 16-page annotated list of ‘The Birds of Volusia 
County,’ by Ainsworth and Longstreet.—R. J. LoNGsTREET, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society.—The past year, six meetings 
were held, when notable bird lecturers’ and several of our own members were 
heard and greatly appreciated. Bird-walks were enjoyed by many interested 
in nature, and favorable reports were handed in for the Christmas Bird Census 
and spring migration. We are affiliated with the Canadian Field Naturalists’ 
Club and the National Association of Audubon Societies. The Society has 
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distributed, from time to time, considerable bird literature, the most recent 
issue being a pamphlet entitled ‘Attracting Birds with Food and Water,’ 
written by our president, R. Owen Merriman. Last winter, a very attractive 
window display of winter-feeding of birds was shown in a local florist’s store. 
Three bookstores and the public library displayed bird-books. Some of the 
members of the Society took advantage of the correspondence course of 
lectures in the ‘Elements of Ornithology,’ by Dr. Glover M. Allen, and found 
it intensely interesting. A bird-talk was broadcasted by our president. The 
local newspapers have done much to advertise lectures and bird items. The 
cancellation stamp with slogan ‘Protect the Birds and Help the Crops,’ 
advocated by the Society, was used for the third season, and it was noted that 
societies all over Canada used this means to advertise bird-protection. 

The most encouraging and promising part of our work is with the boys 
and girls in the public schools. Over 6,000 were Junior members during the 
year. We followed the same plan as in former years, forming the National 
Association’s Junior Bird Clubs. Slides were borrowed from the Government, 
and, with some of our own, were shown in the public schools, followed by short 
talks given by the teachers.—RuBy R. MILLs, Secretary. 


Hattie Audubon Bird Circle (Ky.).—Regular monthly meetings were held 
from September to December. Bird observation walks were taken in September 
and October. On Friday, January 4, 1924, the ‘Miss Hattie Audubon Bird 
Club’ united with the ‘Audubon Bird Circle of the Outdoor Art League’ under 
the name of ‘The Hattie Audubon Bird Circle.’ Regular bird-walks were held 
each Saturday morning, beginning the last week in February, and the children 
from the different schools were invited. The Circle had charge of the program 
of the Outdoor Art League on Friday, March 7, the speaker being Prof. 
Gordon Wilson, of Bowling Green, Ky. He is secretary of the Wilson Orni- 
thological Club, with which the Kentucky Ornithological Society is affiliated. 

On Friday, April 4, Prof. Floyd Bralliar, of Madison, Tenn., addressed the 
League on ‘Birds and Their Attributes.’ Prof. Bralliar is the author of two 
delightful books, ‘Knowing Birds through Stories’ and ‘Knowing Insects 
through Stories.’ The Bird Circle met on April 25 with the Kentucky Orni- 
thological Society, and a very interesting program was given. The Kentucky 
Society voted its disapproval of the duPont Crow-shooting Contest. The 
Bird Circle was invited to join the Kentucky Audubon Club, of Lexington, 
Ky., on its annual bird-walks at Shakertown. These were held May to and 11, 
and, despite rainy weather, the trip was enjoyed by about 30 members of the 
two clubs.—(Mrs.) SARA D. O’NEAL, Chairman. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—The outstanding event of our 
year has been the resignation of our president, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, whose 
efficient leadership has made the Los Angeles Audubon Society an important 
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factor in conservation throughout the state. Mrs. Bicknell’s duties as Chair- 
man of the Department of Birds and Wild Life for the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of California, and her work in connection with the State Audubon 
Society, entailed so many lectures and organizing trips that she felt obliged 
to give up the office she has honored for the last ten years. In grateful appre- 
ciation, we have made her our President Emeritus for life, and we hope still 
to profit from her knowledge and enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Warren J. Holden, our new president, brings to our work a personality 
and an executive ability which promise continued enlargement in the use- 
fulness and interest of our Society—EsTELLE D. Dyke, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Manchester (Iowa) Audubon Society.—Our study for the past year has 
included other subjects of nature besides the birds. The trees and native 
shrubs of our locality have been interesting subjects, also moths, butterflies 
and the small creatures of woods and water. Our meetings usually open with 
a general discussion of the new birds and flowers seen as the season progresses. 
Frequent meetings in the woods have been held and made the occasion of 
enjoyable picnics. One of our outings was held at the ‘Backbone,’ the new 
state park, and another on the beautiful fish hatchery grounds. 

Nature poems, read and recited by members, have been another feature 
of our programs. The study of the stars has been included in our nature- 
study, evening meetings being held for observation of the constellations. 
Nature writers, Brrp-Lore, and Wilsons’ Bulletin have supplied a part of our 
programs.—(Mrs.) CHARLES J. SEEDS, Secretary. 


Manchester (N. H.) Bird Club.—The Club presented an interesting pro- 
gram during the past season, with meetings held in the auditorium of the 
public library. Speakers heard were Ernest Harold Baynes, Laurence Fletcher, 
Ralph Lawson, and Harriet U. Goode. In May, the annual Field Day was 
observed at St. Anselm’s College, where the party was escorted over the 
grounds by Father Damian Smith, whose great interest in bird-life has con- 
verted the hilltop into an attractive bird sanctuary. Several talks were given 
to the juvenile department on Saturday mornings, and, on one of these oc- 
casions, the film, “The Birds of Killingworth’ was presented. Arrangements 
were made by the Club to donate bird-houses to the cemeteries, in addition 
to those given last year.—Daisy E. FLANDERS, Secretary. 


Manitowoc County (Wis.) Fish and Game Protective Association.—In 
addition to its work in the protection of fish and game, the Association, during 
the present year, has also accomplished much in behalf of birds. We are 
erecting a Martin-house containing 136 rooms, which is a model of the new 
high school, and will be set up on the spacious grounds of that building over- 
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looking Lake Michigan. The plans are such that additions can be made to 
the house. Prizes were offered to the Boy Scouts for the best of four different 
kinds of bird-houses entered at the county fair. The Association has added 
$50 worth of books to its shelf at the public library during the present year. 
Individual members of the Association have been engaged in the work of 
killing stray cats—FreD Carus, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—The activities of the Meriden Bird Club 
during the past year have consisted chiefly in furnishing information to people 
desiring to start or develop bird sanctuaries or to attract birds to the home 
grounds. Some additions have been made to the collections of bird-houses in 
the Club’s Museum of Bird Conservation, and in the arrangement of these we 
have been fortunate in having the assistance of C. L. Pollard, formerly Curator 
of the Natural History Museum of Staten Island, New York. 

On August 31, ‘Bird Sunday’ was observed for the tenth consecutive year, 
the services being held in the outdoor theater in the bird sanctuary, as usual. 
The Rev. Nobel O. Bowlby preached the sermon and the Rev. Winifred G. 
Hubbard conducted the song service. Benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. Charles Richards, of New York City. On May 17, Ernest Harold Baynes 
gave a lecture on ‘The American Buffalo.’ It was illustrated with lantern slides 
and moving pictures.—ERNEST HAROLD BAyNES, General Manager. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—Our Society has been affiliated 
with the National Association since our organization, in 1915, and our mem- 
bership now numbers go. The erection of a goodly number of bird-houses was 
accomplished through the codperation of our Club. Mr. Vogt solicited the 
lumber and poles from various lumber companies; our Club furnished the 
hardware and paint; the boys of the Junior High School built the houses; and 
the Park Board erected them in the wooded sections of the parks throughout 
the city. We have taken weekly bird-walks from April 1 to May 29, during 
which time 182 species were observed, 10 of which were very unusual in this 
territory. The Junior Audubon Society of the Johnson School, 40 members 
strong, were guided by us on a ramble on the Fort Snelling Reservation on 
June ro. On May 16 was observed a General Field Day, at which time eight 
guides directed rambles in as many different sections of the city, each group 
reporting at headquarters by 4 p.m. The average time occupied in the ob- 
servation was five and one-half hours. Altogether 105 species of birds were 
recorded. 

Our principal lecturers and their subjects were as follows: Dr. Thomas S. 
Roberts, ‘Identification of Warblers’ and ‘Migration of Birds’; William Kilgore, 
‘Bird-banding at Lake Minnetonka’ and ‘Field Identification of Birds’; R. W. 
Dawson, ‘Migration of Birds through Lincoln’; Superintendent T. Surber, 
‘Protective Game Laws of Minnesota’; Prof. Dietrich Lange, ‘Everyday Ad- 
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ventures with Nature’; Prof. C. Otto Rosendahl, ‘Wild Flower Preservation’; 
and Dr. Leroy T. Weeks, ‘Poetry on Wings.’ Robert Bruce Horsfall showed 
many of his slides of western birds. Miss Jennie Hall, Superintendent of 
Nature Study for the Minneapolis Public Schools, told about her work with 
the students. Several of our members attended the American School of Wild 
Life Protection, at McGregor, Iowa. Miss Mathilde Holtz gave two lectures 
through a radio station—‘Birds, Their Human Traits,’ and ‘Home Life of the 
Birds.’ Miss Holtz also contributed a series of twelve articles on “The Spring 
Migration of 1924’ to a high school publication. 

A contest was conducted by Mrs. R. G. Wells for the Izaak Walton League 
over station WBAH, giving ten bird-calls for recognition by listeners. During 
the year we held thirteen meetings, nine of them in the afternoon and four 
in the evening. The season’s work was finished with our annual picnic and 
bird-walk on June 20 in Glenwood Park.—(Mrs.) W. W. Davis, Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club.—Successful monthly meetings of the Club 
were held throughout the year, except during the summer, when many of the 
members were out of the city. Programs consisted of papers or talks by the 
members. At the beginning of each meeting, there were interesting discussions 
of bird-life seen during the month. For the last meeting, the Club met out-of- 
doors, spending the morning in observing the birds. Some investigations of 
local conditions were made. It was found that the damage done to birds by 
the poisoned grain put out for gophers was slight. Two meetings were devoted 
to the study of the birds on Montana’s blacklist, skins of the birds being 
borrowed from the collection at the University of Montana, and it is hoped 
that further work can be done on this next year. This list contains the names 
of the birds which are considered harmful and against which sportsmen 
throughout the state have organized drives. 

Letters were written protesting against the proposed McIlhenny Hunting 
Club, and favoring the establishment of a National Monument at Glacier Bay, 
Alaska, and the Game Refuge and Public Shooting Grounds Bill. Copies of 
the lectures by Dr. Glover Allen were secured, to be used as a basis for the 
programs for the following year. 

The Club is giving all its copies of Brrp-Lore and The Condor to the city 
library. Accounts of the meetings are always sent in to one of the local news- 
papers. In several instances, members have given talks on birds to other 
clubs of the city. —CAROLINE WELLS, Secretary. 


Montclair (N. J.) Bird Club.—Notwithstanding several removals, the 
Club’s membership has increased by 28. The usual field excursions have been 
well attended, and it has been gratifying to note the increase in the number 
of those really interested in bird-study. More and more the growth of the 
town is causing our favorite bird-haunts to be encroached upon. This means 
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that we shall have to go farther from home to find the birds, and resort to ’bus 
and automobile. Three feeding-stations have been erected in neighboring parks, 
and will be kept supplied with food for the birds. On April 24, Howard H. 
Cleaves lectured, under the auspices of the Club, on ‘Making Friends with 
Wild Life.’ The lecture was especially designed for the children who were 
invited to attend as guests of the Club. 

Four prizes were awarded in the Annual Bird-House Contest. Monthly 
study groups, to be held at the homes of members, are being planned for this 
winter, and lectures for the general public are to be arranged. Much to the 
regret of the Club, its founder and first president, R. H. Howland, was obliged 
to resign the presidency in the spring. Rev. Robert Barbour succeeded him. 
A new breeding record for the New York City region was established the past 
summer when a pair of Prothonotary Warblers were found nesting near 
Montclair, at Pine Brook.—Lucy N. Morris, Secretary. 


Natural History Society of British Columbia.—One of the most inter- 
esting events in this district has been the reservation of the foreshore from 
Cadboro Bay Point to Albert Head, which includes Victoria harbor and 
Portage Inlet, as a bird sanctuary under the Migratory Bird Convention Act. 
This will protect a large number of Ducks and other birds which have been 
wilfully destroyed for years. Esquimalt harbor is not included in this. Two 
honorary wardens have been appointed through the instrumentality of the 
Society. 

Owing to the extreme dry weather this summer, the game-birds were found, 
on the opening of the season, to be very scarce. There is no open season for 
Quail this year. Small birds have been very numerous about the habitations, 
seeking moisture, and this has brought home to the people the desirability of 
making bird-baths and bird-houses. At a Bird-House Competition held in 
Vancouver City by the Dominion Parks Board, a prize for a bird-house was 
offered by this Society. Reports are still coming in from the lighthouse keepers 
about the destruction of birds flying against the lights. The ornithologists 
of the British Association Party had only one day in Victoria, so we are not 
able to do much for them.—Harotp T. Nation, Hon. Secretary. 


Nature Club of Princeton (N. J.).—We have had a successful year and 
enrolled quite a number of new members. During the winter there were several 
good talks, illustrated with interesting slides, which were well attended by the 
school children, whose interest in the Nature Club is constantly stimulated 
and fostered by the untiring efforts of our second vice-president, Miss Wash- 
burn. In the spring, the Club was asked to codperate,with the Princeton Garden 
Club in its annual Flower Show. The exhibit arranged for this event, and for 
Wiich a prize was offered by the Nature Club, was a series of miniature gardens 
designed by the school children. They were so pretty, done with natural 
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material, leaves, moss, sand, flowers, etc., that they formed a very amusing 
and interesting feature of the Flower Show. 

During the summer, several groups of children were taken on bird-walks 
through some of the fine Princeton estates. There was a canal-boat expedition 
which was highly successful. Gliding quietly through the shady canal was in 
itself a pleasure, and gave ample opportunity to observe the rich variety of 
bird-life along the shores. The picnic lunch was much enjoyed, and, at the 
close of the day, members of the Nature Club were enthusiastic in expressing 
hopes for a repetition of this trip.—(Mrs.) H. R. Butter, Secretary. 


Nature-Study Club of Corsicana (Tex.).—Our Club addressed the City 
Teachers’ Institute on the protection of migratory birds, and had two afternoon 
bird-walks at which we named and classified twenty varieties of birds. We 
talked to 485 children of the State Orphans’ Home about the help birds are 
to human life in protecting trees and crops. We went before the State Game 
Commissioner at Austin, and received his coéperation in protecting all game- 
birds, assisted the Deputy Warden in showing bird pictures at a local picture 
show, had one all-day Club meeting in the woods, and urged and encouraged 
the erection of bird-baths and bird-houses over the city. We joined the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs under the Department of Applied Education, 
and offered prizes to the school children at the State Orphans’ Home for the 
best original composition on birds in that locality—(Mrs.) CoNGER Brooks, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


New York Bird and Tree Club.—Our activity lies especially in giving 
publicity to, and furthering in a small way, the work done by the large organi- 
zations for the conservation of our natural resources in forests and wild life, 
and of the public areas reserved for national and state parks. 

The Club has the honor of numbering among its founders Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, president of the National Association of Audubon Societies, and 
through him it is kept in touch with the great work done by that Association, 
and of the dangerous measures that come before Congress for the exploitation 
of many of our national reservations. Major Barrington Moore brings to the 
meetings matters of interest connected with forestry, national and state parks, 
and suggests methods of helping to further and protect these national assets. 

The Club president, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, was entrusted, this summer, by 
the American Museum of Natural History, with an important expedition to 
Lapland to make an intensive study of the Laplanders, their educational 
facilities, etc. This expedition was greatly appreciated by the Swedish govern- 
ment, and made possible.by the codperation of the Swedish railways. Mrs. 
N. L. Britton, of the New York Botanical Gardens, has interested the Club in 
wild flower preservation, and both she and Dr. Gager, of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanical Garden, have invited the Club to make delightful picnic visits to their 
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beautiful gardens, to study various exhibits——HENRIETTA O. JONES, Vice- 
President. 


North East (Pa.) Nature Club.—During the past two years the Club lost 
several valued members by death and removal. Those who have changed their 
residence still remember us and often send specimens and items of interest. 
The remaining members are determined to keep up the work and have recently 
chosen as president, Edwin Selkregg, an entomologist and a graduate of 
Amherst. We study along general lines of birds and botany. Thirteen dif- 
ferent orchids have been found near here. Several of the Club members have 
fine collections of ferns in shady portions of their gardens, thirty-seven dif- 
ferent varieties having been found in this vicinity. 

We often see results of our work in the increased interest taken by the 
children of the town and surrounding country in nature subjects.—ALICE 
MooruHEaD, Secretary. 


Onondaga County (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Meetings of the Club were held 
monthly during the academic year in the New York State College of Forestry 
building. As is our custom, the first meeting in the fall was devoted to a 
number of talks by the members of the Club on their observations for the 
summer. The annual Christmas Bird Census was taken by members of the 
Club. Our ex-president, Dr. Pennington, gave a talk on, ‘Birds of the North- 


western United States,’ in which he described his work in the mountains and 
on the ‘bird-rocks’ of the Pacific Ocean. William I. Lyons, of the Inland Bird- 
Banding Association, lectured under the auspices of our society. The final 
meeting of the year was featured by a talk by one of our members, Dr. Brittan, 
who spoke on, ‘Bird Photography.’ His lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides of flashlight pictures of a number of birds taken by a method developed 
by himself. A committee has been appointed to publish a list of the birds 
which have been seen in the county by Club members.—StTantey C. CHURCH, 


Secrelary-Treasurer. 


Osceola (Wis.) Field Club.—Our Club was organized in 1916. During 
the years since that date, a sentiment favoring the security and safety of 
feathered folk has steadily grown; interest is particularly keen in winter 

idents and visitants and in the spring migration up the Saint Croix River, 

n which our little village is located. Our Club consists of 26 members, and 

ry one who has suitable environment maintains a bird cafeteria and feed- 
ing-station; in addition, there are several drinking-fountains and bird-baths. 

|-houses on grounds are numerous. We sponsored a sale of houses, con- 
ted by Boy Scouts, before the summer nesting season, and we are ever 

( in exerting our influence against the two worst menaces, English Sparrows 

cats, 
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We have held seven meetings, most of them observation hikes during the 
migration season. One May day, while the Green-winged Warbler and the 
Mourning Warbler careened and pivoted, and the Redstart tilted and fluttered, 
members gathered great bunches of violets, which were sent to the disabled 
war veterans and the crippled children in “Twin City’ hospitals. We deprecate 
the disappearance of the Cardinal Grosbeaks from our locality just as they 
were gaining a foothold.—Grace P. BLoom, Secretary. 


Outdoor Nature Club of Houston (Tex.).—With an enthusiastic mem- 
bership and R. A. Sell, an experienced naturalist, as its president, the Club has 
made remarkable progress in its first year of existence. Houston newspapers 
have given the Club column after column of publicity in all its work. Inter- 
esting programs on nature-study and conservation have featured the monthly 
meetings. Among the speakers to address the Club was Dr. A. A. Allen, whose 
talk on the birds of south Texas aroused much interest and enthusiasm. The 
program of hikes and monthly automobile trips to places of particular interest 
was mimeographed and distributed to all members. The Club coéperated with 
the Harris County Library in a Wild-Flower Identification Contest, gave 
eleven prizes, and sent a letter to each contestant requesting his support in 
plans to arouse widespread interest in the preservation of the native flora of 
Texas. 

Among the interesting records and data being accumulated by the Club 
is a collection of pictures taken by members. At the annual meeting, officers 
were elected and plans drawn for next year’s activities. L. H. Daingerfield, a 
past president of the Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club, was chosen president 
for the year, and committees were appointed for the season’s work, which will 
include a strong campaign in the fall for the preservation of our beautiful, 
symbolic holly tree, a campaign to have a wild-life preserve set apart in 
Houston’s new 1,500-acre park, and a bird-house campaign in the spring.— 
J. M. HEIseEr, Jr., Treasurer. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—We are grateful to Dr. Chapman 
for publishing plates in two recent numbers of Brrp-Lore of some of the 
Hummingbirds of the Pacific Coast and Southwest. Some of these exquisite 
creatures haunt our gardens daily throughout the year. As I write, a serious 
forest fire has already devastated 40,000 acres of the Angeles Forest Reserve. 
It was started by a careless male smoker, who is now serving time fire-fighting 
by direction of the Court. Light ashes are sifting down on Pasadena yards, 
and many birds of the mountains are taking refuge with us. 

The Educational Leaflets of ‘Birds of the Pacific Coast,’ issued by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, are extremely popular. It was 
announced at our April meeting that 11,000 of these sets had been distributed 
to date. At this same meeting, Roland Case Ross gave an illustrated talk on 
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the ‘Water Birds of California.’ Mr. Ross, the W. H. Hudson of the coast, 
exhibited museum specimens of wild fowl and gave the different calls most 
realistically. At the March 29 meeting, William Leon Dawson gave us a most 
delightful author’s reading from his new work, ‘Birds of California.’ Mr. 
Dawson’s International Museum of Comparative Odlogy is to be moved from 
Santa Barbara to Los Angeles. 

During the spring migration, two of Pasadena’s beautiful gardens were 
offered for study hours. At Harold Carter’s garden, in the presence of a large 
group of observers, a Phainopepla pair continued their industry of nest- 
building. The birds were also very much at home at the garden party given 
by Mrs. Robert Ladd Gifford in her extensive gardens in ‘Oak Knoll.’ Dr. 
Fred Monson gave a thrilling recital of a personal experience with a Condor 
in Central America. Subsequently, Dr. Manning read John Clare’s quaint 
lyric, ‘Song’s Eternity,’ which was lost to the world for a hundred years and 
only recently found and published. 

During an out-of-door meeting at Carmelita Gardens, Gilbert Skutt, Super- 
intendent of the Pasadena Parks, announced a comprehensive plan for nature 
planting, including bird sanctuaries, throughout Pasadena’s Park system. We 
have ordered the printing of 1,000 card catalogues of resident birds for dis- 
tribution —JACOLYN MANNING, M.D., Corresponding Secretary. 


Province of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds.—The Society, 
now seven years old, finds the scope of its work constantly increasing. There 
are about 350 adult members, and nearly 9,000 children have been enrolled 
as Juniors. A nominal fee of 5 cents is usually obtained from the children, but 
it is not obligatory to membership; merely the signing of the pledge card will 
suffice. The payment of this fee entitles the child to the Society’s button, 
which will admit the holder to the special lecture for children for the current 
year. During the year, eight public meetings were held in the Mechanics 
Institute, at which addresses were given by the following persons: H. Black, 
photographer; A. D. Cromarty, National Parks Branch, Ottawa; I. Gammel, 
honorary president P. Q. S. P. B.; J. M. Gibbon, president Canadian Authors’ 
Association; Dr. Lyman Jackes, Ontario Department of Education; Miss 
Louise Murphy, member P. Q. S. P. B.; W. A. Oswald, vice-president P. Q. S. 
P. B.; L. M. Terrill, president P. Q. S. P. B.; Dr. Arthur Willey, McGill Uni- 
versity. The Society was also addressed by Manley Townsend, of Medfield, 
Mass. Last year he spoke to over 3,000 children in the Imperial Theater. 

During the year the following organizations were addressed by members 
of the Society: Canadian Girls in Training, Point St. Charles; Catholic 
Women’s League; Country Club, Mount Royal; Emmanuel Church; Hamilton 
Society for the Protection of Birds, Hamilton, Ont.; John Burroughs Bird 
Club, Vassar College; Sons of England, St. Lambert; Mackay Institute; St. 
Columban Mission; United Churches, Abbottsford; Women’s Institute, 
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Hewick; Y. W. C. A.; Y. W. C. A. Camp, St. Margaret. An exhibition of over 
200 wild life photographs was recently given under the auspices of the Ottawa 
Field Naturalists’ Club and affiliated societies, including our own. These were 
exhibited at the Art Association in Montreal as well as in most of the larger 
Canadian cities. 

Recently we have acquired, by donation and purchase, about 270 lantern 
slides. A curator has been appointed and the slides are available to members 
for lecture purposes. They will also be loaned to responsible parties under 
reasonable regulations. During the year, nine convictions were effected for 
offences against the Migratory Bird Convention Act by our honorary game 
wardens and through the efforts of officers of the Province of Quebec Society 
for the Protection of Fish and Game, to whom the sum of $100 was donated for 
the purpose of additional surveillance in the district during week-ends.- 
L. MclI. TERRILL, President. 


Rockaway (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our group is fortunate in possessing some 
members who, in their capacities as school teachers and instructors, are 
enabled to bring these interests to the boys and girls of the grammar and the 
high schools of the community. Thus, it is among the school children that our 
most important work has been done. Miss Laura B. Broomall, president, by 
her great interest and constructive work, has proved an inspiration and guide 
both to the Rockaway Club and the high school organization which she has 
fostered. The members of this group have, with the fine codperation of the 
teachers, given talks to the children of the schools. These, illustrated with 
mounted specimens, loaned by the Museum of Natural History, have awakened 
great interest, and Junior Audubon Societies were formed in many schools. 

The children, by prizes, which were offered for the best records, were en- 
couraged to keep notes on their observations in the field. Two prizes were 
awarded, and to the other contestants were presented bird-charts. This year 
we have been favored by Mrs. Mary Sage and Edward Avis. Mrs. Sage gave 
illustrated talks last February on ‘Winter Birds.’ The lecture-hall, which 
seats about 300, was twice filled in the same afternoon. These were greatly 
appreciated, as was the talk given by Mr. Avis one evening in May. The 
children, who attended in large numbers, learned very much of bird-songs by 
Mr. Avis’ excellent imitations —NorMAN VOGEL, Secretary. 


Rockford (Ill.) Nature Study Society.—We have a field-trip the first 
Saturday of every month, and indoor meetings the third Monday evening in 
the month, from October until April. We have Bird, Wild Flower, and 
Museum Committees that give reports at the annual social meeting in January. 
We are working on the list of wild flowers in this vicinity which we hope to 
have published.—Covusie Fox, Secretary. 
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St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—We have little to report, though we have 
carried on the usual activities during the year. Christmas trees were trimmed 
for the birds in various parts of the city, largely through the Junior Depart- 
ment, under Miss Louise Becker’s chairmanship. The Christmas Bird Census 
was taken and reported to Brrp-Lore. The spring bird-walks in Shaw’s 
Garden and Forest Park gathered interested members together, and the annual 
all-day walk at Creve Coeur Lake was well attended. Dr. Terry has been in 
Europe since last spring and his return is eagerly anticipated. The annual 
meeting will be held soon after his return, and we expect that he will have 
much to tell us of the bird-life in the places he has visited.— JENNIE F. CHASE, 
Secretary. 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society.—The St. Petersburg Audubon 
Society has stressed the Junior Audubon work during the year, both in its 
meetings and in the public and private schools. Over 1,700 Junior Audubon 
Members have been enrolled during that time, and the secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. S. W. Foster, also placed Junior Audubon leaflets in many of the Pinellas 
County schools as well. Prizes of $5 in gold were offered to all schools making 
100 per cent in Junior Membership, and the same sum was offered for the first 
family of birds hatched in a bird-house that had been made and placed by any 
pupil during the year. Annually we give field-glasses for the best list of birds 
seen, and a bird-book for the best-told story of a bird observed daily for a 
period of time. 

To further stimulate interest, one regular meeting was given over to the 
schools having 100 per cent Junior Audubon Members, and a program was 
presented by them made up of bird-recitations, songs, and reports that would 
have been a credit to the adult members. Another meeting was turned over to 
the Boy Scouts, when these coming bird-protectionists in support of legis- 
lative measures, presented in a realistic manner the requirements for their 
nature-craft badges. The Audubon Society president had previously given 
the tests to all the boys on the program. 

The outstanding event of the year was the illustrated lecture, ‘Adventures 
in Bird Protection,’ given by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, at the Pheil Theater. It was a revelation 
and gave fresh impetus to the work. Additional speakers during the year 
were, Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey; Mrs. Hamilton 
King, wife of a former Minister to Siam; Mrs. Hiram Byrd, secretary of the 
State Audubon Society, and others. We maintain a guardianship over the 
summer gathering of Roseate Spoonbills, and, of late, the White Pelicans, 
which have returned in numbers after some years’ absence. It is no idle boast 
to say that the coming year will see the livest number of Junior Audubon 
members enrolled in St. Petersburg of all the Florida schools—KATHERINE B. 
Tippetts, President. 
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San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—Inasmuch as many of 
the functions of an Audubon Society have, for some years, been performed by 
the San Diego Society of Natural History, the former San Diego Audubon 
Society, by consent of its officers, merged itself, during the past year, with the 
San Diego Society of Natural History. On February 9, 1924, the San Diego 
Society of Natural History became formally affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. 

The Society, which, on October 4, 1924, celebrated fifty years of con- 
tinuous existence, carries on an active educational work, with its Museum in 
Balboa Park as a center of operation. Nature walks are conducted every 
Saturday, covering some phase of natural history, about two a month being 
devoted to the study of birds. As many as 125 adult people frequently desire 
to take part in these walks, so it is necessary to divide them among several 
leaders. San Diego is advantageously situated for bird-study, with its ocean 
front, coastal bays, parks, lakes, and reservoirs. Eighteen miles from the 
entrance to the harbor lie the Coronado Islands, where large colonies of sea- 
birds nest. The past two winters, members of the Society made a count of 
birds for Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Census and recorded 113 and 107 species 
respectively—the highest number in each instance of all the reports submitted. 

With financial aid from the county, the Society maintains a County Super- 
visor of Nature Study who devotes his time to the rural schools of San Diego 
County. Between February and May he organized among the school children 
99 Junior Audubon Clubs, with 2,406 members. A prominent member of the 
Society, also, is the Supervisor of Nature Study in the city schools. In the 
city of San Diego he organized, this year, 58 Junior Audubon Clubs. 

Another activity of the Society, which often relates to the study and pro- 
tection of bird or animal life, is the Sunday afternoon public lecture course, 
with an average attendance of over 500 persons. Mention should also be made 
of the Society’s energetic Conservation Committee, which interests itself in 
such matters as preservation of diminishing species, creation of sanctuaries, 
reduction of highway advertising, and maintenance of the integrity of National 
Parks.—JoHN BurnuaM, Secretary. 


Santa Monica (Calif.) Audubon and Nature Study Club.—Our Club was 
organized August 6, 1924, with 12 enthusiastic members, and now numbers 
more than 30. Miss Mary Judd, of Pasadena, author of several books, among 
them “The A B C of Birds,’ a beautifully illustrated book for children, was the 
inspiration and talent of the founding and growth of the organization. Bird- 
w?lks are held weekly, led by Miss Louisa P. Merrit and Miss Mary Judd. 
Over sixty species of birds have been identified and studied. Mrs. F. T. 
Bicknell, of Los Angeles, has at various times addressed and instructed the 
organization, using lantern slides from her own photographs, nests of her own 
collecting, and specimens from the Exposition Park Museum of Los Angeles. 
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She appeared before the Santa Monica Chamber of Commerce, enlisting its 
coéperation and interest, and has presented the Society with several books. 

Miss Helen Pratt, secretary of the State Audubon Society, came to us from 
the Pacific Palisades Chautauqua, where she was engaged in teaching, with 
many illustrative specimens and educational material. Francis Marion 
Saunders, author and teacher, spent an afternoon with the Club in the field. 
The Santa Monica Club entertained forty-six members of the Los Angeles 
Audubon Society at luncheon at the Palisades Del Rey on the occasion of their 
annual Del Rey bird-walk.—(Mrs.) J. M. Connon. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our Club has held eight regular meetings, 
the third Tuesday of each month, omitting July, August, and December. The 
June meeting was not held out of respect to the family of Miss Annie Keith, 
one of our most faithful members, who died early in that month. Some of the 
subjects discussed during 1923-24 were ‘Summer Birds,’ ‘Bird Laws,’ ‘Bird 
Sanctuaries,’ ‘Study of Birds’ Nests,’ ‘Current Events in Bird Land,’ ‘Our 
Local Birds and Their Haunts,’ ‘Bird-songs,’ ‘Bird-notes,’ etc. The subject 
for the February meeting, ‘Bird Eggs,’ was made particularly interesting 
because in charge of our former president, Waldo L. Rich. The types, color, 
shape, number, location, etc., were some of the instructive phases taken up. 
An exhibit of some eggs and nests shown by Mr. Rich added greatly to the 
interest of the subject. Through the winter months, our president, Miss Sharp, 
was in Florida, and in March an interesting letter came to the Club from her, 
telling of the variety of birds in her vicinity—CARoLINnE C. WALBRIDGE, 
Secretary. 

Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society.—Perhaps there are few cities as ad- 
mirably situated for the study of birds as is Savannah, and our Society, under 
its efficient president, H. B. Skeele, has done earnest work on these lines through 
the year, the meetings having been regular and also interesting. Early morn- 
ing bird-walks were held on Saturday during the spring months, led by Gilbert 
Rosignol, our vice-president. Under W. J. Hoxie, one of our foremost orni- 
thologists, another group of members were up and out early on Saturday morn- 
ings all winter, taking their breakfast with them and remaining out half the 
day for study. The large case of birds, which was placed in the public library 
last year, has been kept up through the activities of Mrs. Victor Bassett and 
Mr. Hoxie, who prepared the specimens; and we have placed in the children’s 
room several very well-arranged bird groups in separate glass cases, prepared 
by Mr. Cord Asendorf. 

On April 5, Herbert K. Job of the National Association, gave a lecture, 
illustrated by moving pictures, at the Bijou Theater. It was much enjoyed 
by a very full house of delighted youngsters, as well as grown folks. May 7, 
8, and 9, through the kind offices of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, who is always 
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an inspiration, it was arranged that Mr. Job speak in the public schools, and 
during that time he addressed 5,000 pupils, the result being the formation of 
several more Junior Audubon Clubs. On May 3, about 25 of our members 
spent a happy day on Ossabow Island, where the great Heron colony is so 
successfully preserved. Beside the several species of Heron, fully sixty varietie: 
of other birds were identified during the day. For this charming courtesy we 
were indebted to H. N. Torrey, the present owner of the island. The Society 
voted to send Dr. Pearson, for the National Association Building Fund, the 
sum of $25. Mrs. Bassett, publicity chairman, in addition to her other 
activities, has conducted a weekly contribution on birds written by different 
members of the Society and publishe1 by courtesy of the Savannah Morning 
News.—(Mrs.) B. F. BuLLARD, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—Starting in September, 1923, with intense 
indignation over the killing of twenty-two song-birds by Italians who refused 
to pay the fine when apprehended by the game protector, but appealed the 
case, a colorful year followed for the Scranton Bird Club. (The fine was 
collected in full in April; shooting licenses of offenders were revoked by Game 
Commissioner later.) There was not one month without special activity in 
some phase of the work, the year’s results being perhaps the most effective 
since the Club’s organization in 1915. A detailed account of this—too long 
for the space allowed here—will be forwarded upon request to any other 
Bird Club especially interested. 

Several events of unusual importance should be noted here. In March, 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson lectured and illustrated his address with pictures by 
Finley. Governor Pinchot appointed Francis H. Coffin, one of the directors 
of the Bird Club, as a member of the Board of Game Commissioners of 
Pennsylvania, and with deep regret we record the death of one of the most 
loyal, devoted, and dependable of the directors, Mrs. J. G. Angwia. 

In May, at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Conservation 
Council, the following recommendations were presented by the Committee 
on Song-birds, and passed by the Council. 

1. That the name of this Committee be changed from ‘Committee on Song-birds’ to 
‘Committee on Birds.’ 

2. That the Conservation Council go on record at this meeting as approving that so-called 
‘vermin’ be controlled, when necessary, by agents of the Game Commission, excepting as 
provided by law, and opposing contests involving the killing of such ‘vermin’ sponsored by 
commercial interests. 

3. That the following birds be dropped from the list of so-called ‘vermin’: Buzzard 
(Turkey Vulture), Goshawk, Rough-legged Hawk, Snowy Owl. 

4. That the Department of Agriculture use its influence to conserve, where possible, the 
shrubbery and thickets on untilled land, as natural cover and food-supply for birds. 

5. That it is the sentiment of the Committee on Birds that hunting licenses are too easily 
secured in Pennsylvania, and that some way be devised by pictures or otherwise, to inform 
hunters and licensees as to the birds that are unprotected. 
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Any further suggestions that may be brought before the Council for the 
benefit of Pennsylvania’s birds will be welcomed by Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 
who was re-elected chairman of the ‘Committee on Birds,’ of the State Con- 
servation Council.—(Mrs.) FRANcis HopKINSON CoFFIN, President. 


Spokane (Wash.) Bird Club.—The Club has had a busy and interesting 
year. Its members are composed of earnest and intelligent business men and 
women and science teachers in our high schools. We have enjoyed many 
walks in the woods and fields for the purpose of identification and enumeration 
of the various forms of bird-life. The writer spent a month, during the nesting 
season, photographing birds’ nests and birds feeding their young. Hangman 
Creek, from its mouth for a mile up, within the city, has a colony of a hundred 
pairs of Western Spotted Sandpipers which breed there every summer and are 
very much in evidence through the months of June and July. Within a circle 
of 50 miles from the city are seventy-six lakes, the largest of which is 60 miles 
long. These are inhabited, in the breeding-season, by numerous water-fowl, 
including Ducks, Canada Geese, Loons, Swans, Pelicans, Great Blue Herons, 
and a colony of 50 Black-crowned Night Herons. 

On July 26, Prof. T. A. Bonser, science teacher and chief curator of the 
Public Museum, together with the writer, motored to the Glacier National 
Park, for a two-weeks’ outing, carrying our own supplies and camping out. 
We are to give a lecture, illustrated with colored lantern slides, on November 
25, on the bird and plant life of the park. We identified 52 species of birds 
en route and in the park. On the edge of the snow-fields, in the Arctic-Alpine 
zone of the Continental Divide, the mountain Pipits were feeding young on 
July 29 and, on the following day, among the pines at Gunsight Pass, several 
pairs of Clarke’s Nutcrackers were feeding young, about a dozen in all. Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches are numerous in these mountain passes; Ptarmigan 
less so. Twelve dozen photographs of mountain scenery, tree and plant-life, 
and of some of the animals of the park, were taken by me for public exhibit 
in the form of colored lantern slides. Of recent years, the Bobolink, one of 
our most prized species of migratory birds, have become increasingly scarce 
in the Northwest. We trust that a way may be found to protect these birds 
in all the states of the Union —WALTER Bruce, President. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—We have added 51 members and 25 Juniors 
this year. We had seventeen morning walks, with an average attendance of 
, six Sunday afternoon walks; two evening walks, to listen to bird vespers; 
a Christmas Bird Census; and special snowshoe hikes on New Year and 
February 22. The Saturday morning ‘breakfast walks’ are very popular with 
our Juniors who have joyously come out to eat their breakfasts in woodsy spots. 
Four regular meetings and a public lecture by Prof. Alfred O. Gross, of 


Bowdoin College, on ‘The Vanishing Heath Hen and Gulls of Great Duck 
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Island,’ and a talk by Prof. W. H. Sawyer, of Bates College, on the ‘Trees and 
Shrubs of Thorncrag,’ attracted good-sized audiences. A buffet supper in 
January brought out 80 members. Dr. A. W. Anthony, of New York, one oi! 
the donors of our sanctuary, was the speaker on this occasion, and gave us a 
most inspiring address. Our guest night, in February, was attended by mor 
than 150 people, whom we entertained with music and moving pictures oi 
bird-life. In April we were allowed the use of a window in the Audubon 
Chamber of Commerce rooms for a week, in which we placed an exhibit o/ 
bird-houses, mounted birds of economic value, pictures, feeding-devices, etc., 
which attracted the attention of hundreds of passers-by. As this was at the 
height of the ‘Crow-Shooting Contest’ controversy, ‘he’ was among those 
present, with a placard reminding the public that he had his good points, too. 

Bird Day, April 11, proclaimed by Governor Baxter, was observed with a 
morning walk led by our president, Mr. Kavanagh, with 47 Juniors and 6 of 
the older members present. On Arbor Day, a fine program was successfully 
staged by one of our school teacher members, Miss Jordan and her pupils. 
In June, Miss Lyford, held a postponed Flag Day outing at our bird sanctuary, 
with a program which centered around the dedication of the big pine tree 
chosen by the boys and girls as the Governor’s name tree. Governor Baxter, 
in appreciation, sent his autographed portrait to every one of the 29 children 
taking part. During the summer, four delightful outings brought us together. 
Seventeen feeding-stations are under supervision or maintained by the Club, 
which has placed over a dozen automatic food-houses in and around the two 
cities, and supplies bird-food when desired. We believe this part of the work 
cannot be stressed too much. Oftentimes the most casual observer becomes 
an ardent all-time champion of birds when he sees them feeding fearlessly 
near some window or dwelling. One of our dreams is a little museum and this 
year has brought us donations of several mounted birds, a fine collectien of 
shells, and the proffered donation, when suitable quarters shall be provided, 
of one of the finest herbariums in the state. 

To crown the year comes the announcement of the gift from Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Anthony and Miss Kate Anthony of more than 50 acres of land ad- 
joining our sanctuary, which gives us a tract of about 100 acres of woodland 
as a memorial, in the words of its donor, “To the late Prof. Jonathan G. 
Stanton, a gracious spirit, a lover of all things living—birds, animals, and folks 
—available to all kinds of people who are willing to use it properly without 
regard to race or religion, or speech or age or condition, to help cultivate the 
spirit of thoughtfulness and sympathy for all things living, a love of nature in 
all its forms, and an acquaintance with an enjoyment in the outdoor life.’’— 
Daisy Dit Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Study Club.—The Club was organized in 
1914, and has now 324 members, of whom 4o have been members for ten years. 
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During the last year it has continued its monthly walks, with an attendance 
averaging about 40 persons. Some of these have ended in informal meetings 
at members’ homes or at the Bird Club cabin in the woods. Two formal indoor 
meetings have been held, at which the principal speakers have been William 
T. Davis and Howard H. Cleaves. Many illustrated talks have been given 
at schools by Carol Stryker, who, also, with Mr. Cleaves, took the Christmas 
Census. The fireplace in the Bird Club cabin, which has had visitors from 
Maine, South Carolina, and California, has been completed under the direction 
of Herbert F. Stone; it is built of cement and field-stone, including so many 
pieces of jasperoid limonite, glittering in the light, that it has been called the 
‘chimney of ten thousand stones.’ 

Over a hundred mounted birds, including a young Bald Eagle, have been 
added by the Club to the collection of the Staten Island Museum. Edward 
Avis alone gave 92; some of the others have been birds killed by accident and 
brought to the Museum. The Club has been energetic in urging natural areas 
in public parks, the argument prepared by its president has been widely 
circulated, commendations have been received from as far away as New 
Zealand, and its officers have been appointed members of the local committee 
on parks, where their influence becomes greater—CHARLES W. LENG, 
Secretary. 


Ulster (Pa.) Nature Club.—Our Club of seven members has something of 
importance to report this year, namely, the purchase of a bird sanctuary. 
Just on the outskirts of our little village is a beautiful grove about 3 acres in 
area, containing a number of large maple, oak, hickory, wild cherry, and willow 
trees; there are also several seedling apple and pear trees, and a sycamore. 
Several different kinds of shrubs—crabapple, elder, thorn, chokecherry, besides 
raspberry and blackberry bushes—provide plenty of food for the birds. A 
small creek flows through the grove, the banks of which are favorite nesting- 
places. It is an old landmark and was about to be destroyed, so, in February 
last, with but 35 cents in our treasury, we pledged ourselves to pay the pur- 
chase price of $400 and received the deed. 

At the expiration of six months, we had enclosed it with a closely woven- 
wire fence, costing about $200, and had paid the taxes, and the interest on the 
note. In February, we expect to make a payment on the principal. Ninety- 
five species of birds have been noted frequenting the sanctuary; there may have 
been others that we have not seen. Last winter we had a feeding-station there, 
and during the deep snows the birds came in large numbers. We put up a 
number of bird-houses, seats, etc., have set out larch, balsam, and pine trees, 
and expect to make more improvements in time. The grove contains a large 
variety of wild flowers. We hope, by transplanting, to add to the collection 
all that are native to this region. We took our usual Christmas Census and 
kept our yearly bird lists —(Miss) MartHA McMorran, Secretary. 
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Vassar (N. Y.) Wake-Robin Club.—During the last winter, our Club 
kept several feeding-stations supplied for the birds. Allen Frost, of Pough- BI 
keepsie, also lectured to us on the winter birds to be found on the campus. 


In the spring, under the auspices of Mr. Frost, early morning walks were » 
taken for the purpose of observing the birds on or near the college grounds. 
One whole day was spent on a trip to John Burroughs’ cabin at ‘Slabsides,’ 
an annual custom of the Club. m 

Owing to the great number of demands on a college girl’s time, it has been th 
found difficult to do more extensive work. There are many Club members, . 
however, who are willing to come out for bird-walks before breakfast or to by 
watch the Woodcock in the evening —Mary H. Connarp, Secretary. o 

di 

Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—The past year we have had many in- of 
formal reports and round-table discussions of bird observations. Part of the vas 
year was devoted to a study of the series of bird lectures published by Dr. ” 
Glover Allen. We expect to follow this by a systematic study of birds, using ws 
the classification scheme in Jordan’s ‘Manual of the Vertebrates.’ We have . 
outdoor meetings and bird-hikes, those during the spring migration being of C 
chief interest. The report of the Christmas Census made by Mr. Whalon and be 
James M. Tilley, city school superintendent, also deserves especial mention. q 
We keep as one of our chief aims the extension of a friendly concern for birds - 
among school children. To that end there have been special meetings and hikes - 
for children and a series of stereopticon addresses by Mrs. W. L. Gleason on . 
the economic value of birds as destroyers of noxious insects and weed seeds. 

The Club rejoices in the establishment of a bird sanctuary in a part of ” 
Deming Park, a beautiful beech-maple wood left in natural condition, except on 
for the removal of underbrush. The part devoted to birds is a narrow, irregular M 
strip bordering a small stream. It includes low semi-swamp land, on which 
water-loving shrubs and herbs will flourish, and a west-facing slope beyond. 
The Club, through the codperation of City Parks Superintendent H. V. “i 
Milligan, with the assistance of the Nature Study Club, expects to establish - 
on this area a wide variety of plant-life affording food and shelter to birds.— 7 
SARAH J. Extiort, Secretary. me 

ol 

Waterbury (Conn.) Bird Club.—The activities of the Club have been y 
confined to the care and upkeep of the bird sanctuary in connection with = 
Fulton Memorial Park, where much planting, the establishment of a bird-bath, . 
and the maintenance of bird-houses has been accomplished this year. In d 
addition to that, the Club has given to the public a free lecture by Norman : 
McClintock, with moving pictures of bird-life. The membership averages b4 
about 100, with an annual fee of $1 each. We are now in process of fitting up . 


a room in the rest-house in Fulton Memorial Park, and establishing a small 
collection of native birds to be seen in the park.—(Mrs.) A. A. CRANE. 
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West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—During the past winter the Club has 
grown in numbers and enthusiasm. The programs have continued in the high 
order originally established. Lecturers of special note were: Charles Pennock, 
Dr. S. C. Schumucker, Wallace Nutting, and Dr. J. W. Harshberger. The 
meetings were held in members’ homes where invited friends became interested 
in the birds of the community and in the work of the Club. The Program, 
Membership, and Place of Meeting Committees have done valuable work in 
their respective lines. 

A new feature of the meetings was the roll-call. Each member responded 
by giving an item of interest to the Club. These were gleaned from reading 
and observation. The papers prepared dealt with birds of this and more 
distant regions. Birds of Pocono Lake Preserve, the Catskills, the campus 
of Wellesley College, Florida, California, England, and New England were 
especially interesting. A review of Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Bird Census had 
an important part in one winter program. This was done with the aid of a 
map prepared for the occasion. 

A fraternal feeling has been established between this Club and that of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Items of bird interest and frequent friendly greeting have 
been exchanged. The school children continued their weekly field excursions. 
These, with the local press report of the meetings, have made the town’s 
interest in birds one of no small importance. The headquarters for the annual 
trip to the Susquehanna River were made this year opposite Marietta, Pa. 
At this time new members derive the greatest enthusiasm for the bird-work. 

The Club has also taken active measures along the lines of bird-preservation 
and reservations in this country. A gift of stereopticon pictures of birds was 
made to the juvenile department of the public library of the town.—LILIAN 
W. Prerce. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—The work of the past year has, we feel, been 
very interesting and helpful. Meetings were held nearly every month and 
enjoyable walks were conducted at frequent intervals. ‘An Evening with 
Butterflies and Moths’ was held for the adult members. This was illustrated 
with mounted specimens by Mrs. W. Hersey Thomas (who described methods 
of collecting these), and with colored slides by O. W. Lindman. The Junior 
Members of Abington Friends’ School Audubon Society entertained the Club 
one evening with a charming interpretation of ‘Peer Gynt.’ Edward Avis, 
with his always beautiful pictures and his instructive bird-song mimicry, again 
delighted a large audience. The morning after his lecture, a group of early 
risers met him at Briar Bush Bird Sanctuary, the home of our president, and 
while we ate our breakfasts indoors with the windows thrown wide, Mr. Avis, 
in response to his bird-songs, received answering calls from the guests outside. 
We wondered, were they as thrilled as we at this new voice in their midst? 
Jur president did some campaigning this spring in the public schools of 
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the township, and thirty-five talks on ‘Bird Conservation,’ illustrated with 
slides made from our own photographs, met with most encouraging response. 
This led to other opportunities before high schools, home and school asso- 
ciations, Audubon Societies, Civic Clubs, etc., and to the holding of informa! 
classes at Briar Bush during the summer for both adults and children. From 
these observations of the birds and of the simple means taken “to help them 
to help us’”’ many individuals and groups are endeavoring to do what Chester 
Reed urged—“think bird!”” Many of the homes represented are being equipped 
with feeding-devices, bird-baths, and bird-houses—all looking toward the 
conservation of our native wild birds. In these ways we feel we have helped 
to spread the gospel of true conservation.—EsTHER HEACcocK, Secretary. 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
October 24, 1924. 
Tue Avupit COMMITTEE, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—We have completed our customary examination of the books, 
accounts and records of the National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
for the year ended October 19, 1924, and present herewith the following 
Exhibits: 

Exuisit A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 19, 1924. 
Exuispit B—INCOME AND EXPENSE Account, GENERAL FuND. 
EXHIBIT C—PERMANENT FUND, 1922. 

Exuisit D—BUuILDING Funp. 

Exuisit E—CHILDREN’s EDUCATIONAL Funp, October 19, 1924. 
Exuisir F—EGrReEtT PROTECTION FuND. 

Exuisit G—FunpD For NATIONAL Parks’ DEFENSE, October 19, 1924. 
Exuisit H—INTERNATIONAL BtrD PROTECTION FuND. 

Exuisit I—Pavt J. RAINEY Funp. 

EXHIBIT J—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND. 

EXHIBIT K—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


All disbursements made on account of the various funds were substantiated 
either by duly approved vouchers or cancelled endorsed checks. 

Accompanied by Dr. Jonathan Dwight and Mr. Samuel T. Carter, we 
examined all investments held for safe keeping at the safe deposit vaults. 
All investments were found to be in order. 

Confirmations were received from your depositories certifying to the 
balances as shown on your books. 

Submitting the foregoing, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


JOHN H. KOCH & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants 


B 
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The Report of Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Treasurer of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, for 
Year Ending October 19, 1924 


Exhibit A 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks (Exhibit K).. ea $32,587 05 
Inventory of Plates, etc., nominal value , 500 00 j 
Furniture and Fixtures, General Fund— } 
Balance October 19, 1923 . $1,983 20 i 
Additions for year (Net) 1,364 21 
{ 
$3,347 41 
Less—Depreciation 334 74 $3,012 67 
International Bird Protection Fund—new acquisitions 175 42 { 
Paul J. Rainey Fund—new acquisitions 283 93 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund—new acquisitions 170 00 3,642 02 
Boat—Paul J. Rainey Fund 209 51 | 
Re uty — 
Bird Island Purchase—Orange Lake, Fla $250 20 i 
Buzzard Island, S. C 300 00 
Paul J. Rainey Tract 10,210 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary 15,000 00 25,700 20 
Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary 10,000 00 
Investments, Endowment Fund— 
Bonds and Mortgage on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate $512,012 50 
U.S. Government Obligations (Par $5,000.00).. 4,999 76 1 
Canadian Bonds (Par $5,000.00) 5,100 00 $522,112 26 
Vary Dutcher Memorial Fund 
Bonds and Mortgage on Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate. . 7,100 00 
Surplus Funds— 
Bond and Mortgage on Manhattan Real Estate 5,000 00 
Permanent Fund of 1922 
Bonds and Mortgage on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate $189,000 00 
U.S. Government Obligations (Par $11,500.00).. 11,540 19 200,546 19 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 
U. S. Government Obligation (Par $11,000.00) 10,853 O1 
Bu:!ding Fund— 
Bond and Mortgage on Manhattan Real Estate 5,000 00 
Total Investments 750,611 46 


Pr. paid Interest on Investment— I 45 


Total Assets Pi aches pina Pek aed $823,311 69 
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LIABILITIES AND 


Endowment Fund— 
Balance, October 19, 1923 
Received from Life Members and Patron 
Received in Gifts 
Bequest 


Transfer of Surplus in excess of $10,000.00 


Balance, October 19, 1924 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund 
Balance, October 19, 1924 
Permanent Fund of 1922 
Balance, October 19, 1924 (Per Exhibit C) 
S pec ial Funds 
Building Fund (Per Exhibit D) 
Children’s Educational Fund (Per Exhibit E) 
Egret Protection Fund (Per Exhibit F) 
Fund for National Parks’ Defense (Per Exhibit G) 


International Bird Protection Fund (Per Exhibit H_. 


Paul J. Rainey Fund (Per Exhibit I) 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Per Exhibit J) 


Payable 
Sanctuary 
Surplus 
Balance, October 19, 1923 


Account 


Add: Gain for year ended October 10, 
Exhibit B) 


Deduct: 
dowment Fund 


Balance, October 19, 1924 
Capital Sur plus— 


1924 


SURPLUS 


$18,440 00 


0° 


For completion Bronze Group for Roosevelt 


(Per 


Transfer of excess above $10,000.00 to En- 


(Arising from donations of Paul J. Rainey and Roosevelt 


Sanctuary Tracts) 


Total Liabilities and Surplus 


$11,023 


1,023 


E 

I 

I 
$534,097 25 
75737 7° 
201,851 42 

30,415 32 Ge 
8,000 00 
10,000 00 
25,210 00 


$823,311 69 


Bal 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT —General Fund 


EXPENSE 


Exhibit B 


Warden’s Services and Reservations— 


Salaries and Expense 


Educational E ffort— 


Administration Expense. . 

Brrp-Lore, Extra Pages, Annual Report 
Brrp-LorE to Members 

Bird-books, Charts, and Cabinets 
Colored Plates in Brrp-Lore 
Contribution to Florida Audubon Society 


Contribution to Florida Game and Fish Protective Association. 


Educational Leaflets. 
Electros, Halftones, Prints, and Negatives 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses. . 
Field-glasses 


Game-Protection 

Library 

Printing, Office and Field Agents 
Slides 


neral Expense— 


Annual Meeting Expense 

\uditing 

Cartage and Express ‘ : , 
Depreciation on Office Furniture and Equipment 
Electric Light 

Envelopes and Supplies 

Exchange Charges on Checks 

Gasoline Boat Written off 

Insurance 

Legal Service 

Miscellaneous 

Multigraphing 

Office Assistants 

Office Rent 

Postage 

Publicity and Propaganda 

Stencils for Addressograph Machine 

Supply Department Expenses. . 

lelephone and Telegraph 


Total Expense 


¢, being Net Profit for year carried to Surplus (Per Exhibit A)... 


$10,491 
2,519 
6,595 
3,935 
708 
45° 
250 
4,744 
958 
3,041 
1,950 
4,087 


240 ; 


690 


285 
631 
63 
12,430 
3,041 
310 


16,370 2 


88 
7,762 
433 


61 
61 
89 
34 
88 


$342 10 


41,100 87 


44,658 06 


$86,101 03 
1,023 18 


$87,124 21 
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PERMANENT FUND—1922 
Exhibit C 


and interesting forms of wild life, especially birds. 
and other reservations. 


parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


INCOME AND INVESTMENTS 
Uninvested Balance, October 19, 1923.. 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS— 


Interest on Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate... . .$10,800 
Interest on U. S. Government Obligations ha 546 


Transfer of Income Received to the Children’s Educational Fund.. 


Uninvested Balance, October 19, 1924 


Donor’s Gift $200,000 00 
Increases 1,851 42 
Total (Per Exhibit A) . .$201,851 42 


Invested (Exhibit A) 200,546 19 


Balance Uninvested a $1,305 23 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, General Fund—continued 


$1,305 
oo 
25 
11,346 
$12,651 
11,346 
$1,305 


INCOME 

Members’ Dues hale ite ieamiondbulatats $32,310 00 

Contributions —e , cigyuoo tnt pineincn ties 7,034 73 

Income from Investments. . LOE TE SET Eee 30,807 63 

Supply Department Receipts— 

Bird-books eed .. $3,839 92 
Brrp-LORE - 743 9° 
Bulletins 104 36 
Cabinets 545 51 
Charts ' 933 13 
Educational Leaflets 6,750 15 
Field-glasses ey eee 2,707 83 
Slides Line wek edasdedten ins eh 747 5 

16,371 85 

NE. ic xii swine skemhdwacpad dancin see ekene $87,124 21 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beautiful 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 


(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 


B 


Report of the Treasurer 


Exhibit D BUILDING FUND 
Balance uninvested, October 19, 1923 $4,402 32 
RECEIPTS— 
CEE Te $2,567 00 
Interest on Bank Balance............ 64 79 
Income from Investment................ 20 00 
2,651 79 
DisBUKSEMENTS— $7,054 11 
Investment in Mortgage on Manhattan Real Estate 5,000 00 
Balance uninvested, October 19, 1924 iy $2,054 I1 
Receipts to date (Per Exhibit A) . $7,054 11 
Invested (Per Exhibit A).. . 5,000 00 
NN RN 05 oso 4:5. 0h n6, 5 ne Ww ate a AER eR $2,054 11 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
Exhibit E INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1923 $1,587 36 
INCOME— 
Contributions .$19,963 50 
Junior Members’ Fees . 30,129 20 
$50,092 70 
Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 .. 11,346 25 
—————— Sia 
EXPENSES— : $63,026 31 
\dministration Expense $1,500 00 
Brrp-LoreE to Junior Clubs 5,210 40 
Buttons to Junior Clubs 2,915 69 
Colored Plates in Birp-Lort 315 80 
Cartage and Express 258 74 
Electro Blocks and Half-Tones 78 23 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 7,119 44 
Miscellaneous 514 23 
Office Rent 1,108 50 
Office Supplies 185 28 
Postage on Circulars and Literature 6,800 00 
Printed Circulars to Teachers 2,244 86 
Printed Envelopes ; 1,278 89 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members 17,936 67 
Reports and Publicity 2,519 55 
Soliciting for Junior Members 555 75 
stenographic and Clerical Work 7,225 47 
57,767 50 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1924 (Per Exhibit A). $5,258 81 
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EGRET PROTECTION FUND 


Exhibit F INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 

Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1923 

INCOME— 
Contributions 

EXPENSES— 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses........ $1,947 21 
Heron Bulletin 2,022 O5 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1924 (Per Exhibit A). 


FUND FOR NATIONAL PARKS’ DEFENSE 
Exhibit G EXPENSE STATEMENT 


Baiance, unexpended, October 19, 1923 
EXPENSES— 


Investigating Wild-Life Conditions : $416 89 
Contribution to National Parks Committee 100 00 
Contribution to Council on National Parks, Forest and Wild Life 100 00 


Developing and Printing 47 45 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1924 (Per Exhibit A) 


INTERNATIONAL BIRD-PROTECTION FUND 


Exhibit H RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1923 
RECEIPTS— 


Contributions 


DISsBURSEMENTS— 


Campaigning in Panama and Cuba $968 02 
Contribution to Ligue Luxembourg 5° 00 
Clerical Assistance 715 66 
Miscellaneous 88 05 

$1,821 73 
Purchase of Office Furniture 175 42 


Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1924. . 


Receipts to date $5,600 00 
Expense to date.. - 35413 93 
Available for Purposes of Fund (Per Exhibit A) $2,186 07 


Less: Purchase of Furniture....... . 398 42 


Balance, unexpended.......... ; beers . -$2,010 65 


$2,637 13 


1,473 10 


$4,110 23 


3,969 26 


$140 97 


$1,606 34 


$1,007 80 


3,000 00 


$4,007 80 


1,997 15 


$2,010 65 
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PAUL J. RAINEY FUND “ 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Exhibit I 

RECEIPTS— 
Contribution $11,600 00 
Rentals at Sanctuary 4,698 00 
Interest on Bank Balance 41 53 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Wardens’ Salaries $5,400 00 
Salary and Expense of Agent 1,781 45 
Duck Food 1,350 00 
Legal Expense 300 00 
Publicity 56 06 
Telegraph 40 50 
Gasoline 101 84 
Miscellaneous 


339 93 


$0,368 88 


Purchase of Furniture and Fixtures $283 93 

Purchase of Boat 209 51 

Imprest Cash Fund with Warden 200 00 693 44 
Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1924 

Receipts $16,339 53 

Expense 9,368 88 
Balance available for Purposes of Fund (Per Exhibit A). $6,970 65 

Purchase of Furniture $283 93 

Purchase of Boat 209 51 

Imprest Cash Fund 200 00 693 44 


Balance, unexpended 


$6,277 21 


$16,339 53 


10,062 32 


$6 277 21 
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ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS AND EXPENSES 


Exhibit J 
Balance, uninvested, October 19. 1923 : $196 o 
RECEIPTS 

Contributions ; $1,610 00 

Income from Investments 723 39 

Interest on Bank Balance 94 eal 28 70 «=. $2, 362-09 

Investments Sold and Matured panes 5,000 39 


19 94 7,382 42 


Collection of Prepaid Interest on Investments 
$7,578 47 
DISBURSEMENTS AND EXPENSE— 


Rent of Audubon House... isis ; $120 00 
Salary and Expense of Agent in Charge 2,684 13 
House and Grounds Improvement and Repairs 1,653 74 
Miscellaneous Expense ; 110 go 
$4,568 77 
Payment of 20 per cent on Contract Price for Bronze Group 
Figures. : ae 2,000 00 
Purchase of Furniture for Audubon House... . 170 00 
6,738 77 
Balance, uninvested, October 19, 1924 —P ; $839 70 
Receipts to Date — ; $18,450 23 
Expense to Date. . $4,568 77 
Loss on Securities. va 18 75 4,587 52 
Available for Purposes of Fund (Per Exhibit A) $13,862 71 
Invested... sia re $10,853 o1 
Paid on Account of Bronze Group Figures 2,000 00 
Purchase of Furniture i 170 0O-~—=—_:113, 023, OI 
0 EFT TITEL LTE RE ne er re ee $839 70 


Note.—This Fund is liable for $8,000.00, the balance of the cost of the Bronze Group at 
the Roosevelt Sanctuary, under contract with the sculptress. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit K 


RECEIPTS— 

Income, General Fund. . . ae es OR ere $87,124 21 
Permanent Fund of 1922 11,346 25 
Endowment Fund fe 20,297 00 
Building Fund... 2,651 79 
Children’s Educational Fund... . ; .  §0,092 70 
Department of Applied Ornithology ; 416 24 
Egret Protection Fund............. 1,473 10 
International Bird-Protection Fund... . 3,000 00 
Paul J. Rainey Fund........ 16,339 53 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund rere ; 2,362 09 

$195,102 o1 
Add: Account Receivable Collected........ $500 00 
Prepaid Interest Collected......... 19 94 
Investment Sold, Roosevelt Fund ; 5,000 39 

51520 33 

Cash Balance, October 19, 1923 aca lace Se hada decal aacaiea het bein 29,268 30 


$229,891 54 
DISBURSEMENTS— 


NR CE SIMI: 5.6 3. 3:3:c:c4 heh eee ecw mwa ebe $85,739 84 
Building Fund......... ‘ pale cnootek eee 5,000 00 
Children’s Educational Fund... . ad Sh a cinta aad 57,707 50 
Department of Applied Ornithology. . ss piererebia cs aeietiied 467 °9 
Egret Protection Fund... So dincaitn ania to edie ieedicd el me 3,969 26 
Endowment Fund Investments Made Plus In- ° 

terest Prepaid wees ; 1. +++ 832,488 09 

Less: Investments Reduced .. 19,921 88 12,566 21 
Fund for National Parks’ Defense : cs “ 664 34 
International Bird-Protection Fund............ ; 1,907 15 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Excluding Imprest Fund)......... ; 9,862 32 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund.................... poate cre 6,738 77 
Purchase of Furniture, General Fund..................... 1,364 21 
Liquidation of Bill Unpaid, October 19, 1923.............. . 11,167 80 

197,304 49 
‘ash Balance, October 19, 1924 (Per Exhibit A)..............004. $32,587 05 

On Deposit at U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co.............. $23,555 73 
On Deposit at U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co.............. 6,277 21 
On Deposit at Mechanics and Metals National Bank....... 2,054 11 
Re A NN OE INR is ister dao Kdestowescesanwese 500 00 


Petty Cash Funds with Warden, Rainey Tract............. 200 00 


$32,587 05 
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New York, October 27, 1924. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
Nationa] Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:—We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1924. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 19, 1924, and income and expense account for the year 
ending the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by 
them in connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe 


Deposit Company. 
Yours very truly, 


ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, 
JOHN TREADWELL NICHOLS 
Auditing Commiltee 


CANARIES 


Send Geatar’e | +5 UARANTEED SIi(-) 
gary hs SINGERS 


AVE ONE of these sweet 
voiced companions to bring 
cheer the year round. En- 
tirely different from ordi- 
nary canaries. Educated and 
sing with artificial light. 


‘VEST POCKET 
BINOCULARS 


xpressed anywhere in U.S.or Cana: 
Jj , Guaranteed alive at express office. 
i) < ° Anthony, PineyForks,O. ,writes: “My bird 
is wonderful. Would not take $200 for it. 


BIRDCO 
Est. 1/888: 
pet animal house in wor! 


Largest b: 
437 —- Building, OMAHA. EB., or 
Cooper Square, NEW YORK CITY 


WIDE FIELD . 
Keep this Binocular always in your pocket: :~ my Ay 
In the Mountains At the Seashore shies jouses 
p the Race Track & the Ball Game . 3 for $5 and 
Motoring Boating Campin Hunting 5 post charges. 
Hiking Exploring Bird Studying ppeo aad of 3, 
— 10 pounds. 
This High-P. d Little Glass, Al: 
at Hand, Will Triple Your Enjoyment CRESCENTCO. 
$22.50 Rat) og: 4 “Birdville’’ 
With Leather Case and Strap Toms River, N. J. 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1974 Broadway, New York City BIRD ALMANAC 1925 


1 ADOPTED THIS GLASS FOR ALL MY FIELD A beautiful bird calendar which everyone will 
These 


WORK—T. Gilbert Pearson want. Photos of live birds at home, etc. 
calendars are great favorites, 50 cents, postpaid. 


AUDUBON SOCIETY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
114 Mariner Street 


The Harrold Exposure Scale 


Makesit easy to get your out door pictures cor- 


rectly timed. Made of celluloid in handsome colors. 
Price $1, returnable if not satisfied. Send your AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
The Thomas Bird-Roll Book 


address now, before you forget, for free circular, and 
let me help you solve your exposure sroblems.. 
P: y ' . The only workable Bird-Study Record Book. A 


ELMER HARROLD, Leetonia, Ohio loose-leaf Migration Record and Index to Field- 
Complete Book $2.00. 


notes. Lasts a life-time. 
THOMAS & WALKER 
81 Ruggery Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


Become More Efficient 
Courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, Education, Business and 40 other 6 
pan nena either High School or ( she Guide to Natu re 
College credit. Start any time. EDITED BY 

The University of Chicago 
24Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 


Bird-Lores For Sale ARCADIA 


Two complete sets to Vol. 19, No. 6 and one 
ia sodel Rummbers of the free 19 volumes,” | |} Sound Beach  :: Connecticut 

- hecenticg came -_ SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 
3707 Locust Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. SINGLE COPY, 15 CENTS 


NUMBER FOUR 


The New Audubon 
Bird Chart No. 4 


Four Charts in all, showing ninety-five 
birds life size, in color. 

Invaluable for schools, libraries, or the 
home, mailed anywhere on receipt of price, 


$2.50 each. 
The New Audubon Calendar—1925 


Six exquisite color pictures from paintings 
by R. Bruce Horsfall, showing habitat back- 
grounds, 11x 7% inches. Avocet, Least 
Tern, Killdeer, Least and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers, Sora Rail, Black-necked Stilt. 
Valuable Christmas gift, mailed anywhere 
on receipt of price, $1.00 each. 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


, 66 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Twenty-three Migrants All Kinds of Bird Material. Send for Catalogue 


(In Color) 


A NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE DUCKS 
By John C. Phillips 


Dr. Phillips states his facts as briefly and concisely as 
possible in clear, plain language ideal for a work of refer- 
ence. His able work is one that should be in every museum, 
and in the library of every collector of notable bird books. 
It has the stamp of authority throughout, both as to text 
and plates.— Tue Avx. 


To be complete in 4 volumes. Vols. I, IT. Illustrated in color by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes and Allan Brooks. Frontispiece by Frank Benson. Large 4to, each, $50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 2°84 $u8""" 


